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INTRODUCTION 


In the long course of late imperial China, servants and concubines formed a vast social stratum in the hinterland along the Grand Canal, 
particularly in urban areas. This book is a survey of the institutions and practice of concubinage and servitude in both the general populace 
and the imperial palace with an attempt to examine Ming-Qing political and socioeconomic history through the lives of this particular group of 
distinct yet associated individuals. The time span of this study extends from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries in the era when society 
and government remained mostly undisturbed by Western influence. Despite the impending political storm of the dynastic transition, the 
overall cultural and socioeconomic continuity of this period provides a convenient framework for discussion. The Grand Canal region—north 
central China (Shangdong, Hebei, and Henan) and Jiangnan (relatively including Jiangsu, Jiangxi, Anhui, Zhejiang, and south Zhili)—is a 


dynamic geographic area with a rich repository of literary sources that describe in noteworthy detail the practice of concubinage and servitude. 


Historical sources that shed light on the life of servants and concubines, however, are limited. Aside from Ming and Qing government 
archives, local gazettes, civil laws and judicial cases, it is only by looking at the fragmentary data in various genealogies, biographical 
collections, and private diaries and correspondence that some picture can be reconstructed of what they experienced. Official historical 
materials, controlled by a male power structure, tended to record merely those individuals who behaved in accordance with the standards of 
that power structure, or those who were punished by its systems. Private writings, on the other hand, reveal other aspects of lesser people’s 
lives, including those that did not fit the stereotype of Confucian virtue. Moreover, an enormous amount of Ming-Qing fictional sources, usually 
ignored in traditional historical works, provided the basis for exploring how Ming-Qing contemporary intellectuals understood lesser people 
and women’s activities and inner desires. These rich sources enable this study to explore the practices and experiences of concubinage and 
servitude, and to observe the connections between these two institutions in those settings among commoners and in noble societies. 

The majority of the general population discussed in part | are Han-Chinese, whereas bannermen (who mostly were Manchus and 
Mongols and some Han-Chinese), as a minority, were in the separated population registers under the eight-banner system. As the core of the 
conquest elites, bannermen resided in Beijing and the surrounding areas, serving in the government bureaucracy, imperial palace, or state 
army; they were financially supported by the banner institution. To prevent serious ethnic strife between Manchu and Chinese with respect to 
the 1648 edict, the north terrain (Inner City) of Beijing was reserved for bannermen, while the south terrain (Outer City) was left for Chinese 
commoners (see appendix D). People traveled through the three gates under the high wall that separated the two terrains and two major 


socioethnic groups. Chinese commoners, not allowed to own land in the north terrain, could operate business there. |] 

Intermarriage between Manchu and Chinese commoners was barred as a matter of political boundaries rather than ethnic prejudice, as 
Frederic Wakeman and Evelyn S. Rawski suggest; for Han-Chinese antagonism against bannermen in Beijing forced the Manchu ruler to 
separate them so that each could live in peace. Yet for the preservation of Manchu privileges and cultural identity, nobles were particularly 


restricted from marrying Chinese commoners throughout the dynasty. /2] Concubinage and servitude, nevertheless, were abided. Lesser 
bannermen could be servants or concubines of other bannermen, but were not allowed to be sold or enslaved by Chinese commoners; 
offenders were stripped of banner status for becoming human commodities; those in debt were required to join the army or ask for support 


from the banner organization.°! With legal privileges when involved in judicial proceedings, bannermen were aloof in status from the 
conquered Chinese. As violators, bannermen were subjected to no Chinese judicial authority; most of the vital disputes among bannermen 
were charged by the Judicial Bureau. Appropriate civil judicial authorities would be invited to a joint court to evaluate the cases involving 
bannermen and Chinese commoners; the punishments inflicted on the bannermen were in general lighter for the same offenses, and a 
granted legal exemption was considered. 

After the Qing dynasty reconciled, to release the financial burden of the state, banner soldiers were transferred to Manchuria to cultivate 
agrarian lands, and numerous bannermen, particularly those Chinese in origin, were freed to be regular commoners. In the meanwhile, 
commercialization brought Chinese into the north terrain, and they eventually purchased permanent residences from the declining banner 
families, breaking down the city’s district organization designed by the Manchu authorities, and the segregation between the two socioethnic 
groups eventually dissolved. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, the judicial status of banner-commoners was almost the same as their 


Chinese counterparts; only banner elites were able to sustain their privilege.!4] In the market of concubinage and servants, bannermen from 
high elite to ordinary soldiers were customers beside their Chinese free neighbors; in judicial cases involving human trafficking, Chinese and 
banner commoners were under the similar legal regulations, but they might be tried in different courts. The Han majority had drawn the 
Manchu minority into the orbit of Chinese culture. 

In the Ming and Qing societies, nobility, gentry, and literati were three distinct prestigious classes. They were legally protected from 
torture, arrest and public trial, and paying fines or suffering a reduced salary for a penalty fewer than 100 blows; moreover, nobility and gentry 
had exemptions from the corvée tax and the deductions of grain for tax payment. Nobility (Han-Chinese in the Ming and Manchus or Mongols 
in the Qing) owned imperially granted estates, and would be tried according to imperial lineage laws or an imperial decree; gentry, labeled as 
Jinshen, were current or retired officials; literati, called Jinjin or gingjin for their identical blue tunics, were educated people. While these 
prestigious classes were elite, regular commoners included “free commoners” (liangmin or fanren) and “debased pariahs” (jianmin). In 
reference to Jing Junjian’s study, along with beggars, entertainers (prostitutes, musicians, and actors), purchased and hereditary 
bondservants (jiaren), as well as officials’ personal attendants (changsui), and office-runners (lizu, Zaoli, or yayi, serving such as gatekeepers, 
coroners, runners, police, and jailers), all were identical debased pariahs in the lowest social status. The legal term “free commoners’ referred 
to freemen without criminal records.!°! 

To secure the absolute authoritarian dominance of the Ming state, Hongwu emperor, from lower poor peasant background, embarked on 
a program to control the potential dangers entailed in the privileges of the wealthy commoners in their social influence. The restrictions on 
their lifestyles, imposed in imperial codices and sumptuary laws, limited the luxuries they could possess, such as the size of house, the 
amount of gold jewelry, and the number of concubines and servants; moreover, the emperor decreed that the servants purchased from the 
poor during the Yuan-Ming chaos should be released and that the servants sold under age twelve could seek government funds for their 
manumission. In the edict of 1391, the maximum number of servants for gentry-officials was regulated in accordance with their ranks, and in 
exceptional cases they might receive more servants as an award for their meritorious services to the dynasty; but free commoners were 
barred from keeping servants.!©] Neither was concubinage for commoners allowed by the Ming (revised in 1533) and the early Qing Codes 
unless a freeman reached the age of forty without a male heir. The penalty for noncompliance was forty blows; however, for the need of an 
heir, the concubine was not required to be sent away. 

In the revised 1588 Ming Code, the prohibition persisted; however, it was evidently ineffective. Notwithstanding the punishment (by 100 
blows) for the violations of law, free commoners had registered their servants as “foster-children” (yinan and yinu); the terms literary referred 
to the bondservants approved by a new statute (of 1577).!7) In early Qing sumptuous law (issued in 1646), the prohibition against servants in 
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the households of free commoners was eventually abandoned; neither was the restriction against freemen’s concubinage ever seriously 


followed before it was ultimately abolished in the revised Qing Code (issued in 1740).[8] The abolishment of restrictions on servitude and 
concubinage corresponded with the socioeconomic life in late imperial China. Servile laborers were a transferable form of wealth, and the 
ownership of concubinage and servile bondage as a symbol of status and the privileges of success was socially supported and legally 
recognized. Yet debased pariahs were restricted from such fashion. Most human-commodities were lesser Han-Chinese exempted salt-serfs 
(zaohu); as households of salt producers registered under the government, they were free commoners, but their males were not allowed to 


change their occupations for their special duty to provide salt.!° 

By the mid-seventeenth century, free commoners privately owned servile laborers and concubines were mainly purchased. Yet relatively 
few Western historians have examined the market of human transactions and the life of servants and concubines in the general populace. 
Timothy Brook (1998), Susan Naquin, and Evelyn S. Rawski (1987) generally attune servants in their studies on Ming-Qing sociocultural 
history. Concerning the impacts of legal system on women, Matthew S. Sommer (1996, 2000) elaborates more fully on the legal status of 
lesser women (servants, entertainers, and prostitutes), and Philip C.C. Huang (1996, 2001a, 2001b) examines the effect of legal regulations 
on the market in women. Wei Qingyuan, Wu Qiyan, Lu Su (1984), and Jin Junjian (1994) contribute a comprehensive survey on the 
socioeconomic conditions of human trafficking, the servile bondage of master-servant relations, and the social status of debased pariahs. On 
the other hand, maidservants and concubines in a different time period are the focus of attention in historical and anthropological studies, 
such as Patricia Ebrey’s Song women (1986, 1993), and Maria Jaschok (1988) and Rubie Watson (1991) on Hong Kong women during the 
early twentieth century. These works, however, are largely an exercise in studying the ritual and legal system, highlighting the criminal and 
abusive feature of human trafficking, the class struggle between servants and their owners and between wife and concubines, as well as the 
negative side of humans as commodities. Therefore, they emphasize the dreadful and inferior life of concubines and servants. 

In my book, the first three chapters, incorporated into part |, “Concubines and Servants in the General Populace,” contemplate the Ming 
and Qing ritual and legal regulations in the practice of concubinage and servitude, the state policy which ameliorated the socioeconomic 
conditions of the time, and the social interactions that concubines and servants engaged in with other people in the large family and social 
realm. In reviewing the statutes on illegal sales, family discords, and master-servant disputes, these three chapters from different aspects are 
associated with each other by one consistent concern: the nature of and the extent to which statutory definitions of the status of concubines 
and that of servants were enforced by judicial decisions, and whether concubines and servants were pessimistic victims or active agents who 
struggled for survival and even dignity. Under this consideration, | examine theoretical laws in actual practice, hypothetical cases involving 
morality concerns in conflict with law enforcement, and the amalgamative balance between law (fa), reason (li), and compassion (qing) that 
jurists often struggled to achieve. 

There is reason to believe servitude and concubinage produced various experiences for individuals, who as commodities could be both 
victims and beneficiaries. Commercial transactions in people were illegal under Ming and Qing laws except in certain justifiable 
circumstances, such as for family survival during difficult times and with the consent of the human commodities; illegal sales by relatives were, 
however, rarely punished. Such factors as corruption in the political system and an ineffective judicial system that distorted law enforcement, 
failing to protect people, are at best merely possible explanations. In chapter 1, the examination of this statement revolves around the major 
premise: human trafficking might have been a response to and an alternative for economic inadequacy in a pre-industrial society wherein the 
rich shared their means with the poor, especially during difficult times. Consequently, the state regulated human trafficking as an alternative to 
relieve peasant unrest and imbalance of wealth; whereas enforcing heavy penalties to prevent contract disputes, criminal abduction, and limit 
illegal sales was always a concern in the law. 

While the disgraceful side of the market in women should not be ignored, the present study considers the elevation of concubines through 
the market system as another perspective on the system of concubinage. Chapter 2 surveys concubines’ lives in relation to the aspects of 
law, ritual, customary practices, and their social activities in daily life; particular attention is given to the issue of how they maneuvered their 
informal powers to improve their situations. It must be recognized that although a woman’s status was affected by ritual and law, it was 
customarily influenced by other factors, specifically, the status of her son(s) and husband. How and to what extent did the female hierarchy, 
as defined by ritual and law, coincide with actual customary practices? 

The discussion presents the following arguments: commoditization of women, who were commodities or gifts to be exchanged, was not 
necessarily synonymous with victimization; for women themselves and their families, the market system provided a course for economic 
security and social mobility; the common practice of concubinage was greatly embedded in a largescale socioeconomic and gender 
inequality; in a system where a few men and families dominated the major venues of power, wealth, ability, and other attributes, concubinage 
could perpetuate the existing male power alignments and, accordingly, a concubine derived social privileges through the men with whom she 
associated. Evidence indicates that upward social mobility was an incentive to concubinage for the women from poorer and lesser-class; they 
otherwise had almost no chance to marry into upper-class families. Becoming a concubine was not always the best choice, but at least for 
some women, concubinage was a better choice in terms of socioeconomic prestige; paradoxically, for those with higher expectations the risks 
were correspondingly greater in a complex patriarchal harem. 

Most servile laborers migrated from agricultural villages, particularly during periods of famine, for a positive goal or as a last resort. In 
such times, the transfer of people from one region to another, often from country to city, was probably accompanied by some improvement in 


the standard of living, and the acquisition of cultural manner.!' Not all servile laborers shared identical interests as generally simplified by 
law. Indebted people fell into servitude for survival, while opportunists considered servitude an avenue of social advancement. The life of 
servants, both in terms of gains and losses, revolved around their legal and social status in the larger context of master-servant relations. The 
evidence, as demonstrated in chapter 3, suggests that master-servant relations did not need to be class struggle. The reciprocal relationship 
generated servitude, and servants who were treated as family members in return acted accordingly. 

The premises of discussion elaborate that servitude in its various forms was an avenue of social advancement and a crucial mechanism 
in the creation and maintenance of a common culture. From diverse regions and classes, servants provided the blending of cultures and 


traditions expressed in food, dialects, and folklore.{""] {t provided not only a symbol of status for a master, but also a valuable workforce 
yielding economic profits for individual households and for society as a whole. Evidence suggests that domestic servants were often assigned 
to land cultivation and textile production, stimulating the prosperous food, silk, and cotton industries in Jiangnan to meet the demand of 
nationwide markets. From different departments, servants catered poetry clubs for the literati, tended to elites’ mansion-gardens, and 
facilitated the gentry’s political meetings. Apprentice-servants were contracted to learn skill for the job market and for future career 
corresponding to emerging patterns of commercialization. Serving in gentry-households or government offices was a means for accessing 
power and wealth for ambitious men, and servile positions in elite mansions especially attracted young women from lesser classes seeking 
social mobility. 

Part Il, “Imperial Concubines and Servants,” divided into four chapters, compares and contrasts the Ming and Qing imperial harems and 
succession systems as defined by ritual canon, explores the recruitments of eunuchs and serving women and their servile life under the 
palace regulations, and examines the imperial agents known as booi and harangga and their roles in political and economic Qing history. 
While the vicious side of imperial concubinage and servitude is not neglected, particular attention is given to the following matters: these two 
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organs of the imperial system provided a potential source of power and an opportunity for upward social mobility, serving as a crucial link in 
the interactions between the Inner Court and the Outer Audience; imperial ritual observations of wedding, coronation, investiture, and funeral 
rites were occasions to display the social status and financial reserves of the imperial family, as well as the power of the state; the significance 
of ritual implementation was moral-education for the common populace and therefore regulated the society and won popular support; with the 
decline of the ritual guidance of imperial harems and servile institutions, both dynasties lost strength. 

Chapter 4 examines the Manchu banner system, the Qing imperial servile institutions, and how the feudal lord-servant relationship served 
as imperative compliant mechanisms to secure imperial autocracy over noble powers while the state moved toward greater centralization. The 
definitions of booi and harangga and the evaluation of their influence in the Qing history are explored at length in chapter four. In brief here, 
they were bannermen, controlled by feudal servitude built into the eight-banner system and perpetual inheritance system; they and their 
children were bound to serve regarding their personal servile obligation to their banner lords, including serving as security guards, military 
attendants, and household custodians, and their wives and children also served in the inner palace. Our understandings of Ming eunuchs and 
Qing booi regarding their roles in the political economy of both dynasties is well established, such as in the works of Jonathan D. Spence 
(1966) and Qi Meiqin (1998, 2004). My study further investigates the servile bondage, which cleaved booi and harangga to their imperial 
lords, and the essential functions they served in the development of state bureaucratization and imperial autocracy. Evidence suggests that 
meritorious nobles retained control over their banners, threatening imperial authority, and the growing anxiety for an imperial authoritarianism 
was overshadowed by a not-yet-stable state during the early Qing. In this regard, imperially trusted booi elite were assigned as imperial 
agents in the state commercial enterprises and revenue system, while harangga, as loyal subject-servants, assisted the emperor in his 
internal campaigns against kinsmen and banner nobility. To ensure their effective service to the imperial authority, booi and harangga were 
rewarded with prestigious opportunities in education and civil service examinations, and guaranteed government employment even with 
substantial official positions. An examination of their social and cultural life is essential to an understanding of their social identities and 
ambiguous status as simultaneously a servile and prestigious class. Attention is given to their influences in Qing political and economic 
policies and the servile tasks of their wives and daughters in the inner palace. 

Imperial women (princesses and consorts) have been the subject of considerable reflection by historians: Priscilla Ching-Chung (1981) 
examines the Northern Song; Felicia Soulliere (1987) surveys the Ming, and Evelyn S. Rawski (1998) inspects the Qing. They elaborate the 
selection of consorts and the recruitment agencies, including the institutional organizations, consorts’ ranks, routine duties, privileges, and 
political influence. The general topic of serving-women has also received attention in varying degrees in these works. Ching-Chung points out 
that Song serving women were overpaid for their services, maintained close communications with their families and friends outside the 
palace, obtained a high percent (73 of the 92 studied) of elevation into the imperial harem, and it was not unusual for them to advance to 
high-ranking senior consorts (empress or empress dowager). On the contrary, the Ming percentage of elevation into the harem dropped to 63 
percent as Bao Hua Hsieh estimates in her survey of Ming serving-women, and only 16 percent in the Qing as Wang Daocheng reckons in his 


study on Qing palace maids.!'2] A further study to examine the life of imperial consorts and serving women in both dynasties enables a better 
understanding of them as individuals and of court politics as a whole. A comparison and contrast of the servile and harem systems in Ming 
and Qing are therefore relevant. 

Chapters 5 and 6 review the life of Ming and Qing serving-women (maids, nannies, and wet-nurses), regarding the recruitment systems, 
the prospects available to them in their servile life, the factors fostering or hindering their promotions, and the prestige, disadvantage, and 
responsibilities they accrued through their advancement in social status. Evidence in my study shows that the Ming serving women 
experienced rather different living conditions from their Song counterparts, while the Qing rulers made adjustments to improve the conditions 
for consorts’ personal maids; yet lower-level Qing serving-women, mostly from lesser booi backgrounds, were left in a grim life not much 
different from their Ming counterparts. On the other hand, there is also evidence that for some poor Ming women and their families, palace 
service was promising, with regular payment and a place to live; and in a number of Qing cases, the most immediate and greatest success 
booi families could obtain was having a wife or daughter serving in the palace. Ming and Qing wet-nurses, in particular, received substantial 
awards and even power for serving imperial heirs. Moreover, there was opportunity for promotion from the female servile institution into the 
imperial harem, and both associations were a source of power in the interchange between the Inner Court and the Outer Audience. The 
significant role of eunuchs in the lives of Ming serving-women must be considered. As the stewards of the imperial household, senior eunuchs 
were in charge of the selection of serving women and arranged for them to meet with the emperor; eunuchs’ superior status attracted 
serving-women, and their conjugal relationship was a fashion in the palace that even the emperor could not regulate. Yet in the Qing palace, 
intimate companionship between servile males and females was restricted; some of them found emotional support with each other, although 
punishments were severe for the offenders. 

Shi-shan Henry Tsai states that Ming eunuchs were, in general, better trained and more heavily indoctrinated with two of the Confucian 
virtues: loyalty and filial piety; their abiding affection for their emperors made them significant allies for the imperial autocracy in the struggle 
against court bureaucracy. The imperial power and the institution of eunuchs formed a dual polity that alienated the emperor from his court, 


hindered the dominant bureaucracy, and the exceedingly powerful eunuchs eventually corrupted the dynasty. [13] On the other hand, Preston 
M. Tobert (1977) and Evelyn S. Rawski (1998) investigate the downfall of Qing eunuchs as a strategy to prevent Ming tribulations. Chapter 6, 
in this context, observes that the Qing autocrats enforced the policy of anti-eunuchism to curtail excessive eunuch power and prevent them 
from being political liabilities. Under the booi system, as the administrators of inner palace affairs, the eunuch institution was not a center of 
hegemony but a cog in the function of the palace; they were subjected to indiscriminate flogging as stern warnings against misbehavior, 
corruption, power abuse, and treason. With very limited education, eunuchs were, overall, naive and superstitious. While in current 
scholarship the influential eunuchs have gained attention, my study turns to the private life of ordinary eunuchs which has been less noticed. 
The discussion examines the Qing eunuch institution, concerning the following subjects: the social and geographic origins of eunuchs; their 
castration surgery and its physical and psychological consequences; their contracts, payments, retirement, and service tasks; and their 
relationship with imperial family members and with serving women. Amidst the discrimination against eunuchs, pessimistic and vulnerable 
eunuchs struggled for survival or a slight chance of success, if they were lucky. 

In the comparison of the imperial harems of the Ming and Qing’s, and their respective succession systems, the survey in chapter 7 
elaborates ritual liturgies and the conveyed symbolic meanings of the etiquettes which rectified the empress institution and imperial 
concubinage, the dynamism between these two divisions, the political roles that consorts played, and through which they consequently 
became entangled with the Inner Court and the Outer Audience.!'4] Both dynasties inculcated filial piety as a condensed core of the ritual 
canon, upholding political and social order through the ritual observances for the education of the general populace. The ritual tenet was 
ultimate patriarchal. For the prosperity and longevity of the imperial family-state, the harem hierarchy and imperial successional systems were 
vigilantly guarded; the cautiously designed consort-selections summoned the most pure virgin and vigorous yin essence:l'5! moreover, these 
institutions disciplined the virtues of consorts with regulations to ensure their subordination to the ritual canon. 

In the Ming system of primogeniture-succession, a concubine’s son was eligible to assume the throne only if the empress was barren or 
none of her biological sons survived. On the contrary, the Qing’s secret-succession system ensured all imperial sons were equally eligible for 
succession, and the imperial favored heir-apparent was not identified until the reigning emperor departed. Evidence verifies that both systems 
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did not effectively prevent a concubine from pursuing the status of empress and promoting her son for the heir in the emperor's sentiments. 
Filial piety, the virtue a son, born to concubine, was expected to uphold, promised his birth mother the title and prestige accorded her in the 


status of empress dowager if he ultimately won the throne. The natural bond between a birth mother and her sons founded a “uterine family,” 


[16] threatening the ritual canon; a concubine’s reproductive power was always treasured, yet feared by the patriarchal dominance. Studies of 
Ming imperial marriage relations by Ellen Felicia Soulliere and by Jennifer Holmgren point out: insofar as the emperor was united to the state 
and his exercise of authority was grounded in the theory of a family-state continuum, an entire range of imperial personal lives was guarded 
by the ritual canon, particularly in the designation of the heir, the candidate for married or promoted empress, and the advancement of 
concubines to high status. Adhering to ritual canon was regarded as the emperor's duty of filial piety to the imperial lineage, and his 


responsibility to Heaven, the foundation of the state.!'7] 

To ensure the dominance of imperial patrilineage, the Ming imperial house deliberately selected consorts from humble commoners, 
ensured consorts’ subordination by strict conduct-codes, and regulated the prevalence of the political influence of consorts and their clans. 
The weak competition from the imperial in-laws in the court enabled court bureaucrats, as entitled ritual guardians, to exercise their duty to 
guide imperial personal life, forcing the emperor to compromise. There is reason to believe that the tension in Ming court politics was a result 
of imbalance in the power structure between the Inner Court and Outer Audience. The bureaucrats were insecure with the limited support 
from the weak consort lineage in their conflict with the overwhelming power of the eunuch institution, which won imperial trust. Ironically, as 
evidence shows, it was the orthodox ancestral admonitions, clad in ritual authority and upheld by the bureaucrats in their power struggles with 
the throne, the eunuch institution, and among themselves that twisted the significance of ritual system and rocked the dynasty toward its end. 
[18] 

In contrast, the Qing imperial house selected major consorts from aristocratic banners to ally with their strong lineage. Evelyn S. Rawski 
suggests that the Qing successfully avoided the chronic tensions that plagued Ming court politics in that the balance of power between the 
Inner Court and the Outer Audience was regulated under the powerful imperial autocracy with the support of loyal banners and strong consort 
lineages.!'9] My study, on the other hand, is concerned with that, on account of the custom in the steppe society, the Qing empresses and 
empress dowagers, who derived from influential elite lineages and possessed relatively higher political profiles, were a potential threat to the 
imperial patriarchal house. In ritual amendment, the regency of the empress dowager, as the birth mother, was often resorted to as a measure 
of emergency and expediency while the emperor was young; and she held the supreme authority to adopt an imperial successor if the 
emperor died without an heir. An ambitious empress dowager, not diverted by consort-regulations, could maneuver her maternal authority to 
the extreme beyond the scrutiny of ritual guards.!2°l The center of the discussion, while limiting the detail of political activities, discloses 
individual consorts’ private lives and how they played their roles as mother figures and as supreme matriarchs, both incorporating and 
challenging ritual canon in the realm of family-state. 

In this book, part | and part Il are two distinct units; each is coordinated in separate parts revolving around distinctive categories of people 
in specific systems. The institutions of concubinage and servitude in the imperial and commoners’ households share a common theme: how 
concubines, appointed by patriarchal-polygamy, and servants who labored under the master-servants hierarchy, experienced interactions and 
mobility within each institution and in associating with the other. While reviewing how ritual and law treated concubines and servants as 
patriarchal possessions, this study also intends to elaborate the perspectives available for individual concubines and servants and the 
limitations in their daily circumstances, searching for their “positional powers” and “privilege of the inferiors” in the content of Chinese culture 
during the Ming-Qing time period. 

Considering the validity of crosscultural study, interdisciplinary scholars have considered that the concept of the individual, as constructed 
by a culture within a particular context, assumes different properties in the relations between the individual and society.!2"] Louis Dumont 
points out that the Western concept of individuality emphasizes the “subject of speech, thought, and will, the indivisible sample of mankind,” 
[22] and defines an individual as an absolute and autonomous entity who often comes into opposition with society. By contrast, in both social 
and cultural models, the concept of Chinese individuality was embedded in the notion of position: an individual was allotted different roles in 
relation to others as anthropologist Francis Hsu explains. He argues the term “situation-oriented,” as opposed to “egocentered” individuals, 
enshrined the concept of Chinese individuality; in the notion of position, a person was defined not only by biological fact, but also strongly by 
an individual’s position in the hierarchical and complementary social relationships; people in the Confucian family-social system acquired their 
significance through interpersonal transactions. |] 

The Ming-Qing ritual liturgies and legal codes were meant to assign every individual a place in the family and society, draw distinctions 
between various groups, and exhort everyone to maintain proper relations with each other. Such ethical values formulated human relations by 
means of distinguishing the superior from the inferior, relatives from nonrelatives, and closer relatives from more distant ones. Through the 
performance of intricate ceremonies, ritual impresses consciousness of roles and status upon every individual’s mind so that obedience to 
social order would naturally follow. Primarily defined by ritual and law, the imperfect life of concubines and servants was ingrained in their 
inferior domestic-status; yet they were not necessarily timid victims. Moreover, in different societal strata, their positions were classified in 
accordance with the social status and the influences of the families they belonged to or associated with. A servant and a concubine’s 
domestic and social positions could serve as legitimate cultural vehicles through which they attained power, exercising positional rather than 
personal influence; they could be active agents. Considering the disgrace and larger significance of these two institutions, they are reviewed 
in a broad socioeconomic context. Individual concubines and servants are portrayed in a balanced manner that gives due consideration to 
their gains along with their losses. This study suggests that poverty was not the only reason for entering concubinage or servitude in 
commoners’ households, whilst palace service was an honor that brought prestige for concubines and servants. In each case, their privilege 
and their nuisance was valued disproportionately to the resources they could actually maneuver. 

There is reason to believe that, in either the imperial or a commoner’s household, self-identified concubines and ambitious servants 
proclaimed a “cultivated disposition,”[**] which opened up infinite opportunities for confrontational strategies by which they could challenge 
oppression, create friends, or even attack enemies, and thus eventually improve their standing. It is apparent that most of the social resources 
they could deploy, in theory, lacked absolute influence. They were “the power of the weak,” as Margery Wolf describes in her study on 
Chinese family and culture, [25] subject to the good will of other people, in contrast to “the power of autonomy.” Ernestine Friedl states, 
“autonomy is decision making in matters affecting one’s personal and familial life” and is an indicator of power.!2°] By contrast, the nature of 
informal power, according to Karen Sacks’s definition, is the “ability to act efficiently on persons or things, to take or secure favorable 
decisions” and is “not or rightly allocated to the actor's status.”|2”! The concept of autonomy is an essential element of status and power and 
refers simply to the measure of control that individuals have over their own lives. 

The survey of concubinage in this study questions the actual gender relationship in the traditional Chinese patriarchal and polygamist 
family system, and the extent to which the traditional notion of equating patriarchy with male superiority appropriately reflects gender relations. 
Evidence suggests that the constructs of position crosscut gender by subordinating some men to other men, some women to other women, 
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and even some men to some women. Although concubines were defined in relation to others (husband and sons) within the general context 
of subordination, “inequality between genders is not mechanically perpetuated in a patriarchal system” as Susan Bourque and Kay Warren 
notice.!?8] Reviewing Michel Foucault and Simone de Beauvoir's interpretation of power, Dorothy Ko, in her historical study of women’s culture 
in seventeenth-century Jiangnan, states that the notion of power is defined, but not limited, by law and customs; the strength of power is 
attributed to who used it instead of who owned it.!29) 
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Concubines and Servants in the General Populace 
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Chapter 1 
THE DIMENSION OF HUMAN TRAFFICKING 


By the sixteenth century, the rise of agricultural and commercial enterprise, although interrupted during the Ming-Qing transition, 
produced a higher form of development expanded into the long eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, bringing prosperity to the Grand Canal 
region. A potent materialistic streak ran through the societal psyche of the increasing urban population of the wealthy; their desire for pleasure 
was expressed in the possession of magnificent mansions and villas decorated with luxurious furniture, artistic treasures, numerous 
entertainers, servants, and concubines. Educated elites and merchants were the major participants in this fashionable lifestyle, displaying 
their quality of life and lofty social status. It was an age of living in grand style for anyone who could afford it.!"] The growing demand for 
concubines and servants from the increasing number of wealthy people encouraged the replenished supply from the downward families; 
regular and informal markets in human trafficking flourished where commoners acquired their commodities under justified causes. The 
distribution of the roles of brokers, the value indicators and resultant prices, and the transaction procedures for the sale of humans with 
specific contents of contracts demonstrated the process of enterprise. This chapter considers how humans as commodities, and women in 
particular, were situated within that large state, which regulated the socioeconomic system. 


Socioeconomic Conditions 


The primarily official justification for concubinage was the need for a male heir to sustain ancestral worship and continue the family line. [2] 
To fulfill the requirement of filial piety, adopting a son from the same clan was a solution for poor families, while rich and powerful families 
preferred a son of their own blood through concubinage. The anxiety was apparent in elite’s family instructions: the Wei family (in Hengyang, 
Jiangxi) encouraged sonless men to take a concubine as soon as they reached thirty, and the house of Huo Tao (14871540) approved the 
price of taking concubines for begetting heirs;!°] others, such as those of the communal families of Zheng and Xu Shanchong, though 
generally discouraging concubinage, urged sonless men at the age of forty to take a concubine. 

As indicated by a substitute in the Ming and Qing Codes, an heirless criminal, who happened to be the single heir, could be granted 
“extra-legal benevolence” (fawai zhiren) which allowed him to have his wife or concubine temporarily move into the jail with him.!4] In a special 
judicial precedent dated from the Yongle reign, Yue Jian committed a capital offense and was about to be excused for the crime of homicide. 
His parents pleaded for mercy before the magistrate of Ziyang province: “We are both over seventy. Our only son is now in prison and will 
soon be executed. He just got married, but did not have enough time to beget an heir.” Yue Jian was allowed to have his wife move into the 
jail before he was executed.!*! A jealous wife who tried to put an end to her husband's family line was considered punishable. In the year 
1486, when a man was tried for beating his wife to death, Yi Zhi (1427-1511), the minister of the Board of Rites, defended him and ridiculed 
his wife, who was barren, yet refused to accept his concubine.!°! In more than one case, the wife, acknowledged the importance of heirs to 
her husband, acquired a concubine for him. Late Ming writer Wang Qi (15651614) demonstrated the story of Xu Bi’s sonless wife, who sent 
her maid to sleep with him while he was very drunk. The maid conceived forthwith and produced a son. Not aware that he was the father, Xu 
Bi wanted to punish the maid for the illicit affair until his wife revealed the truth. The maid was promoted to concubine and bore him another 
son. Both sons honored the family after they became successful academicians. Xu Bi was deeply grateful for what his wife had done for him. 
[7] 

Ming-Qing epitaphic and genealogical sources remark that many elite households believed a constant population growth in their families 
was indispensable insurance for their cultural prestige and political-socioeconomic influences; in this regard, they acquired concubinage. 
Susan Naquin and Evelyn S. Rawski notice that in the eighteenth century, concubinage burgeoned in “some 10 percent or more of marriage” 
in the larger and more complex households among the wealthy gentry, while around 10 percent of poor males who were unable to afford bride 
price never married.!8! In her survey on socioeconomic changes and demographic constraints of fifty lineages in the areas of Jiangnan and 
Zhili, Liu Ts’ui-jung’s assures that only one lineage did not have a concubine, others had at least two, and some of them even had several. In 
the case of the Liu lineage in Wujing, Jiangsu: the number of concubines was 20 percent of the total number of consorts; 25.5 percent of the 
total of 145 men had a political career, and many of them were urban residents; concubines were taken when a man or family was successful. 
[9] Steven Harrell's review of three elite genealogies in Xiaoshan, Zhejiiang, confirms that from 1550 to 1850, wealth and high status were not 
distributed randomly throughout the three lineages; rather they were concentrated in the families with more degreeholders and higher rates of 
reproduction partly as a result of concubinage.!°] Although detailed research into fertility techniques or infant exposure and survival rates is 
needed before any serious causative conclusions could be drawn, these scholars’ researches verify the high correlation between elite, 
wealthy, large families, and concubinage in the Ming-Qing society. 

The pleasure of concubinage was noted in Jiangnan elite literature, and the need for an heir was conventionally utilized as a legal 
rationale. Li YU (1611-ca79, a native of Zhejiang) was a musician and writer of popular operas. Even though poor without regular income, he 
had four concubines and several chambermaids and never stopped looking for more beauties to enrich his harem and to perform in his 
professional opera team. The need for an heir, which did not come until he was fifty, was his official excuse for his sensorial and sensual 
searching. In his leisure writings “Xianging ouji,” he advised: 


Having a wife is comparable to investing in land. For maximum profitability from limited subsistence and resources, allow 
only five grains and two types of trees: ramie and mulberry. Weed out all others, regardless of their attractiveness. Owning a 
concubine is as good as cultivating a home flower garden for sensory pleasures. Flowers that bear seeds and those that do 


not are planted just the same and are just as good. What is planted is for the ear and the eye, not for the mouth and belly.!"1] 


Poet-statesman Yuan Mei (1716-98, a native of Zhejiang) was a productive literary talent with an advanced academic degree. 
Disappointed by politics, he withdrew from a successful career at age thirty-two to enjoy his romantic life, gourmet food, and ten concubines. 
He did not father his first son until he was sixty-three. Taking concubines served his need for an heir, not to mention the practice enhanced his 
desire for elaborate sensory pleasures; he was therefore criticized for indulging in erotic emotions unbecoming a scholar’s grace and an 
official’s honor. He of course argued that, “. . . the passion for beautiful sex is an impulse in the human nature; it is what makes humans 
different from animals. Both sages and ordinary men have a tender heart for beauty; but only sages can resist the temptation of lust. Ordinary 
men who highly regard human reason but deny sensual pleasure cannot therefore become sages. They are hypocrites . . otra 

To follow the fashion of urban elites, well-off merchants were enthusiasts of concubinage. Hu Xueyan (1823-85, informal name 
Guangyong, a native of Anhui), the merchant millionaire in Jiangnan, was an active polygamist. He paid 3,000 silver taels as bride price and 
another 10,000 silver taels for wedding to have a courtesan as his concubine, number forty-four; she was refined with foreign perfume that 
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cost three foreign dollars a bottle for only three days’ use. The late Qing official Ding Rouke (1840-?) wondered at the elegant smell of her 
perfume when he saw her at a distance from his boat, anchored side by side with hers, during his night trip to Zhengjiang. When Xueyan 


claimed bankruptcy, most of his concubines were sent away with 500 silver taels as compensation in addition to their personal items.!'5! Late 
Ming writer Xie Zhaozhi (1592-1607) was amazed by the large amounts of money rich merchants of Xinan, Anhui spent for taking 


concubines. One of his acquaintances Wang Zongji used up 10,000 gold taels on several concubines !"4] 

For status matter and forging social political connections, the life of officials in metropolitan Beijing could not be imagined without 
concubines and servants. Li Ciming (1828-1894), an official of middle level, serving in the courts of both Tongzhi and Guangxu emperors, 
adopted the fashion. He lived with three concubines without an heir at age thirty-eight in a rental residence, including some twenty houses and 
a splendid garden maintained by a staff of ten servants. He frequently engaged in social dinner parties, regularly visited theaters and operas, 
was a generous patron of singers, and eventually spent roughly 310 silver taels to take one singer as his concubine. As revealed in his 
informative diary Yuemantang riji, his annual income as chamberlain for an attendant (ranked 6a) in the reign of Tongzhi was approximately 
600 silver taels, and increased to nearly 700 silver taels during the reign of Guangxu. In a general estimation, 39 percent of his yearly income 
was budgeted for the rent of his residence, and the stipends for servants, for instance, were only around 5 silver taels in the year 1863. He 
was impoverished by the expenditures of his lifestyle and the high cost of living in Beijing, pawning his clothing during emergency. As 
prominent statesman Zhang Zhidong (1837-1909) estimated, metropolitan officials needed at least one gold tael per day to maintain a 


respectable lifestyle.!"5] 

In the social milieu of prosperous urbanities particularly in Jiangnan, the households of influential and wealthy commoners regularly 
maintained several layers of servitude to facilitate their lavish life. They traveled in special carriages, accompanied by a retinue of servants, 
lived in choice urban neighborhoods, and usually also had country estates. In their large compounds enclosing private gardens, they gave 
select parties featuring rare delicacies and entertainers. An extreme case was millionaire Zha Fuyuan in Jiangsu who lived like a nobleman 
after retiring from his office as the commissioner of the state salt industry (in Tianjin). His numerous servants received his orders based on his 
handwritten notes.!"6 Owning a couple of servants in ordinarily sufficient families was also a manner of social status in urban life. A 
middle-class wife would have been lost without the services of her little staff of maidservants (parlormaid, chambermaid, and seamstress). 
Scholar-official Fang Bao (1668-1749, a native of Anhui) wrote to his brother, complaining about this matter in prosperous Jingling (modern 
Nanjing): 


Housewives of middle class enjoyed an active social life, often dining out with tailor-made dresses in preference to 
sewing, cooking, or taking care of their parents-in-law . . . My family is never rich. We share plain food and rough clothing. Yet 


women in my household, influenced by this fashion of Jingling, must have maids . . .["7] 


Commercialization did not benefit the lowest strata of the peasantry, but enlarged the gap between the rich and the poor. The number of 
wealthy people grew and the demand for servitude also increased. On the other hand, the families in debt and the persons from areas of 
considerable poverty continually replenished the supply of servile laborers. An anonymous scholar of Huizhou, Anhui said: from the late 
sixteenth century to the end of the Ming dynasty, the enriched merchants from trade increased, while those who gained wealth from land 


decreased. The rich became richer, and the poor, poorer; “one out of a hundred was rich, and nine out of ten are poor.”!'8! By the 
mid-eighteenth century, the commercial economy alongside political centralization reforms (of nationwide land surveys and fiscal 
rationalization) elevated the Qing state to the peak of its power, but fiscal crisis and bureaucratic corruption eroded all levels of the 
government before the turn of the nineteenth century. While the state’s vigor faded and economy was in recession, the shrinking state and 
local resources failed to sustain the expanding population, and people’s hardships from high levels of natural disasters were often severe. 

Based on Ming and Qing archives (Veritable Records, Qing secret palace memorials, and currently operative substatutes in the Board of 
Punishment (Xingbu xianxing zeli), Ho-fung Hung examines the protest events across 250 prefecture units during the 1650s, and particularly 
in the 1740s and the 1830s. His data analysis provides significant information for the pattern of protests in difficult times: proactive and 
reactive protests were initiated by lesser commoners and later joined by educated elites; they navigated tax resistance, opposed extra fees 
and corruption, asked for tenant rent reduction, urged famine relief, and demanded market economy regulations; there was a high 
concentration of documented protest events, usually proactive, in the Grand Canal region during the mid-eighteenth century, while spreading 
out more evenly across the empire, and more often reactive and mobilized by educated elites; the increasingly violent protests were 
associated with natural disasters during the mid-nineteenth century.!'9] 

Not counting violent peasant revolutions, there were constant tenant uprisings and tax riots throughout the Ming-Qing era, pleading for 
merciful concern from authority. High tenancy rates were found in south China (roughly 80 percent of farmers were renters). Rents were 
customarily paid by either fixed amounts of money or grain, or as a percentage of the final harvest, usually ranging from 50 to 70 percent and 
even higher. In Jiangnan during the mid-nineteenth century, land of middle-quality could produce two dans (roughly equivalent to 110 pounds 
per dan) rice per acre in a year of good crops. After half of the income was paid for rent and family food was reserved, tenant farmers with 
limited resources remaining were induced to get loans for the cost of spring cultivation by paying moneylenders 40 to 50 percent interest 
rates.[2°] Moreover, the tenant-servant (dianpu) system was common in south China where varying degrees of feudal subservience were 
customarily required by landlords without interference from authorities: paying money as a compensation for a landlord's losing labor when a 
tenant married his daughter off or had a son or wife die; presenting food and money to landlords at festival times or in each season; helping 
out with various chores during a wedding or funeral in the landlords' household; supplying food and dwelling when a landlord or his managers 
came to collect rents; and submitting miscellaneous labor services beyond harvest time. Tenant-servants could be automatically transferred 
when the land changed owners, their family members were prohibited from using certain materials, and limits were set on the size of their 
vehicles and household decorations. Worse still, the relationships of superiority and subordination between landowner and tenant persisted in 
the Ming-Qing laws.!?"] The tenant revolts that seriously plagued Grand Canal region are shown as follows: 
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Years Impacted Areas Years Impacted Areas 

1420 | Shangdong 1638 | Southern Fujian 

1447 Zhejing, Fujian 1640s | Late Ming peasant rebellion 

1448 Fujian 1670, 1674 | Southern Jiangxi, Fujian, 
| Guangdong 

1464 Hunan, Hubei 1688 | Jiangxi 

1470 | Hunan, Hubei 1689-1693 | Jiangsu 

1509 Hebei, Sichuan, Shanxi, 1703 Jiangsu 

| __ Guizhou, Jiangxi, Fujian | 
1572 Guangdong 1714 | Jiangsu 
1576 | Guangdong 1723 | Jiangxi 
1578-1579 Guangdong 1730 | Jiangsu 

1622 Shangdong 1741, 1758 _| Jiangsu 

1624 Wujiang Jiangsu) 1772 | Guangxi 

1627s} Shanxi, Shangdong 1775 | Zhejiang : 

1631 Southern Fujian 1850-1871 | The Taiping Rebellion 
| Giangnan, Guangxi) 


Small landowners suffered from an inadequate taxation system, an ineffective and corrupt bureaucracy, high interest rates for loans, and 
numerous natural calamities. During the late Ming, complaints about heavy land taxes often came from the Yangtze delta (south Zhili, 
Jiangsu, and Zhejiang areas), which supplied 35.29 percent of the annual national land tax income, The Suzhou and Songjiang areas were 
particularly responsible for that figurate accounting for approximately 13.43 percent. The overall average payment per mu (one mu is 
approximately 1.67 of an acre of 733.5 square yards) from the delta was about ten times the prevailing rates in most districts outside the 
delta. Service levies, such as the charges on long distance tax deliveries and ad hoc communications, were also higher in the delta. The four 
prefectures in South Zhili, for instance, were allocated to pay about one third of the empire’s annual quota to the central government. In 
general, surcharges of 55 percent had to be added. Moreover, public property, such as governmental estates and confiscated land, was 
untaxed. Unable to pay the taxes, the uncollected taxes were reapportioned among the remaining landowners. Other areas in the Grand 
Canal region with greatly limited network of resources at any rate suffered more. Late Ming statesman Ge Shouli in his family instructions 
expressed the complaint of a poor farmer in Henan during the Wanli period: “My land tax requirement is still in register while | had possessed 
no land. Extra corvee services to cover the rich, who are waved from service by paying fees, are another heavy burden. Yet the price from 
selling my daughter was hardly enough for the tax payment”/22 

In the course of Ming-Qing transitions, wars, natural calamities, and political and socioeconomic problems in general produced a chaotic 
situation, fostering an increase in the supply of people for the market in humans. There is evidence that the economic difficulties resulted in an 
increase of human trafficking. Late Ming writer Tan Qian (1549-1657) lamented: “Today, even middle class families in Jiangnan might have 
difficulty feeding their wives and children. As houses become empty and fields depleted, the number of people who have had to sell sons or 
daughters, wives or concubines, in order to tide themselves over are too numerous to count.”!?3] Gu Yanwu (1613-82), concerning the late 
Ming and early Qing disorder, showed pity for the people in Suzhou and Songjiang, and wrote: “Men farm and women weave, all work very 
hard, yet cannot pay the taxes. Some of them are forced to sell their women during the difficult times, and most of them have to abandon their 
hometowns.”|@4] And in the Shaanxi region, he observed: from Hubei to the Mountain Qi, the village poor had their wives on display and for 
sale in regular farmer markets, especially when their pressure to meet tax requirements was urgent.|2°] 

Life in rural areas remained a grim struggle for the poor peasants in the Qing period; similar complaints were heard from Jiangsu: “The 
deadline for tax payment was desperate and nonnegotiable; the penalty for a delay was flogging and imprisonment. Nowhere to ask for a 
loan, selling son and daughter was the only solution.”|2°! The population-to-land ratio declined by about 40 percent throughout the Ming to the 
late Qing (5.1 by 1368, 3.5 by 1779, and 2.8 by 1850), to the point where the land could not sustain the ever-increasing population. 271 
Demographic pressures and the lack of advanced agricultural technology reduced the standard of living and threatened the survival of the 
rural population. Worse still, the landless poor who suffered high land taxes, tenant rents and loan interests by all means could not escape the 
torment of natural catastrophes. An anonymous writer recorded the serious calamities that destroyed Tongcheng, Anhui, during the reign of 
Qianlong. The poor sold their children for survival: 


Last year, during the disruption of a natural disaster, almost all the roots of grass and the skins of trees that could be 
swallowed had already been eaten by the hungry people. After selling any useful utensils, people sold their wives and 
children to be concubines or servants. Yet situation was not improved. Hungry father, brother, aged elders, and children died 
one after another without exception. Abandoned human corpses piled up on the wasted field. The observers were scared by 


what they saw and the people who heard the tragedy sorrowed in their heart. |28] 


When government failed to provide famine relief, private benevolent societies organized by the local wealthy and educated elites 
sponsored good deeds for the poor. The province of Shangdong suffered several years’ natural disasters during the mid-Qing; the wasted 
lands were barren, and the tax resources were seriously damaged. After the dead were buried, survivors returned, and the government’s 
responsibility to offer “paternalist care,” in the word of Hung Ho-fung, to the downtrodden subjects was demanded. Zheng Xie (1693-1765, 
informal name Banqiao) serving as the magistrate of Wei County, Shangdong, implemented successive famine relief programs 
(refugee-shelters, grain price-stabilizing sales, funds for the people to redeem their sold relatives), !2°! and summoned the wondering refugees 
to till the wasteland. In his poems below, he pitied his subjects’ suffering: 


After selling my son ten days ago and then my wife five days ago, | was alone with neither a goal or destination nor any 
hope for the future. The path to survival was thorny and haunted by monsters. While wild beasts attacked villages in daylight, 
terrified rural people beat drums, trying to scare away hungry wolves and coyotes. Starved refugees became sick after they 
desperately swallowed rotten food thrown on streets. Hungry refuges with retarded vision, broken bones, parched hair, and 
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gaunt skin were tasteless to the wicked tigers, which stalk humans on the road. Missing my own children so fiercely that | 
picked up an abandoned baby to hold a female refugee with a sympathetic breastfed him, while he was crying, verbalizing the 
sound for dad and mom... 

Farewell the deceased interred in the tombs, their sorrow for permanent separation cried loudly. Like the sparrows and 
geese left Shangdong when spring and autumn arrived, they wiped off their tears with a hope for the future. Yet what 
remained in their houses was pitiful: the wall was empty, frog from the well jumped on the stove, and wild foxes occupied the 
bed. After they exorcised away foxes, blocked out rats, swapped paths, and opened the doors, they wanted to welcome the 
new life... 

. .. While a pair of lovebirds was swimming in a rush-surrounded pond during the warm spring, the husband missed his 
wife, who was sold to the village in the southeast, carrying his luggage and the cash on the way to redeem her. On hearing 
her former husband was coming, the wife was cheerful yet vacillated. Reunion with him was what a virtuous woman should 
do, but the new husband was not a bad man. Her baby on her breast realized he was losing his mother forever, holding her 
neck tightly; refusing to be taken away by force, he fell on the ground, face down and covered by mud. She said farewell to 
her new parents-in-law, and promised not to forget them; they gave her some jewelry, clothing, and a mirror, and wished her 
a good life. The new husband was too young to bear the pain, hiding himself in a neighboring house behind a tree. His wife 
took the path passing the hill, the forest, and the pond, while he carried the baby to go home in the opposite direction. Lying 


on the bed alone in the empty bedroom, he could not sleep while the baby was crying throughout the dark and long night.!°] 


Women selling themselves to help family escape poverty were praised as filial daughters. The late Qing writer Xu Ke (1869-1928) 
recorded a story from Xiaoshan, Zhejiang: Huang Binggui, a poor peasant without good health, had a beautiful daughter. The rich young man, 
Fu Ziwen, was willing to have her as concubine. The father refused to sell her because of poverty, but the daughter said: 


Keeping me home is useless for you and is a burden for the family. It is wise to ask for more than what he [Mr. Fu] had 
offered and sell me to be his concubine. You can have that price to buy some property and support the family from starving. 
Although | am ignorant, | understand the virtue of subordination. | will respect my husband and maintain a harmonious 
relationship with his wife. Things could be worked out . . . [Fu Ziwen eventually paid 300 silver taels to the father as the 


daughter asked for. The price was 100 tales more than that he originally offered].!$") 


A Chinese lady of a gentry-family paid 350 silver taels to take a concubine for her widowed father-in-law; the girl, aged seventeen, was 
from a poor village in Canton. On hearing this, American female physician Isaac Taylor Headland, who practiced her medical career in Beijing 
during late Qing, was upset. The Chinese lady said, 


But with the money they received for her, they can buy land enough to furnish them a good support all their life. She will 
always have rich food, fine clothing and an easy time, with nothing to do but enjoy herself, while if she had remained at home 
she must have married some poor man who might or might not have treated her well, and for whom she would have to work 
like a slave. Now she is nominally a slave with nothing to do and with every comfort in addition to what she has done for her 


family .!92] 


Viewed in the light of survival, the following account reveals the stratum of human trafficking and concludes the discussion of this section. 
Chen Hang (1785-1826, a native of Hubei) reported that as the province of Henan became famished, hungry people wandered around in 
wind and rain, abandoned their children, or sold them in exchange for food. Out of his pity for the family tragedy, he lamented in his poem 
titled “Selling Daughters”: 


With tears in eyes and pain in heart, keeping them [children] could not feed them. Having a son used to be like owning a 
piece of land, but during the difficult times, the sale price of a son could not even buy a single meal. Ironically, the market in 
women brought better price for a daughter. Big and small carts pulled by cows or horses were loaded with human cargos. 
Armed brokers terrorized people into silence. Sons cried for fathers and daughters cried for mothers when they were hauled 
away. If hunger was free for the time being, anguish troubled the heart, and thus parents searched for the children having 
been sold. After the black moon hid the cold wind howled while the ghosts and the hungry spirits called for their missing 


children. [831 


Market System 


Socioeconomic inequality fostered concubinage and servitude fueled jointly by the taste of the wealthy and the suffering of the poor. 
Corresponding to the growth of commercialization in the course of the long seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the genre of servitude 
transitioned from the pattern of lifetime service to typically shorter tenures preferred by both employers and employees. Nevertheless, the 
endurance of lifetime servitude was not legally abolished until the end of the Qing dynasty (1909) as long as the authorities could not 
reconcile socioeconomic inadequacy. The profit-orientated human brokers served as intermediaries. Professional or armature brokers with the 
background of peddlers, midwives, nuns, fortunetellers, or restaurant and teahouse staff served as confidantes and negotiators between 
clients, who looked for shorter tenures or lifetime sales. 

Servants under urban employments were mostly migrants from agricultural villages who sought servitude as a positive goal in itself or as 
a last resort during periods of famine. Many found service positions of short tenure through acquaintances or entrusted themselves to 
employment agencies which, for a fee, would match them up with employers.!$4! In Zhenjiang and Jiangsu, employment agencies, called 
Jiantou, were managed as enterprises for the market in shorter tenures. The agents in Yangzhou, in particular, had a certified license to 
satisfy the expectations of clients. Except rickshaws and chefs, male and female servile laborers for various chores were available for 
customers from households, retail shops, manufacturers, or teahouses. Age, sex, capacity, and experience decided their wages. After paying 
a certain amount of fee to the agent, the customers could take on the service for three days before offering a fixed employment. After a written 
contract was settled, the employee received a first stipend, and then regular payments at the end of each month. Agents charged four percent 
of the employee’s first stipend as a service fee, which was equally shared between the employer and employee. The employer could claim his 
share of the two percent if the employee broke the contract.!95! 

As jurist Shen Jiaben (1840-1913), the commissioner for the revision of laws in the late Qing, revealed it was difficult to prevent the 


market in servants since it was cheaper to buy a maid than to hire one, and the conduct of hired maidservants was difficult to regulate. [36] 
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Substantial agencies provided human commodities for the clients who looked for longer-term or lifetime sales. With wide networks of 
acquaintances, they worked independently with their own capital or as members of an organized team to share expenditures. They 
transferred women, and also purchased young girls either to dispose of them immediately, or to train them in special skills to enhance their 
market value. Brokers in teams were active in the Suzhou countryside, looking for vulnerable widows and unhappy wives whose husbands 
were ugly or often away from home; those women were enticed to remarry and share their bride prices with the brokers. Human cargos were 
collected from the areas affected by natural calamities, transferred to cities far away from homes, and sold into entertainment, prostitution, or 


concubinage.|971 The report of official Xie Zhaochang, submitted to Kangxi emperor in the year 1681, explored the socioeconomic problems 
and the market system: 


... Vulnerable hungry people easily became the victims of evil brokers, who trapped the helpless poor with high interest 
loans, a possible job opportunity away from their hometowns, or purchased them and their children at low prices. The trapped 
poor were unable to get out of debt or redeem their children after they took the offers. . . . In Datong and Xuanfu (in Shanxi 
province), men and women from poor villages where families could not survive went on sale in the cities during difficult times. 
The prices of children were as low as several hundred wen, while strong young men were only worth one or two silver taels. 
Big and small carts one after another came to pick up the hungry people and relocate them into distant markets. Some of 


them were sold and resold for better gains. . . .[8 


In metropolitan Beijing and its surrounding areas, regular markets, registered under the state, were located in the banner residences. 
Each banner managed its own market, and charged dealers for the right to trade there, such as two percent of the price of the purchased 
human commodity from the purchaser. The state also had an irregular market administered by the custom bureau at the city gate 
Chongwenmen to sell the confiscated male and female criminals. The prices were regulated in 1776: except babies aged under one were 
priceless, 10 silver taels for those aged between ten and sixty, 5 for those above sixty, and one for each year of age for a child under ten. The 


bannermen who purchased those criminals could pay by monthly deduction from their stipends.!°9! Regular local markets particularly during 
difficult times were active, whereas organized sales were conducted. In his unofficial history of the late Ming and early Qing, Tan Qian 
provided an account of his observations while he visited in Beijing: “On the main street inside the Shuncheng Gate, there was a market for 
horses and mules, another for cows, the other for sheep, and an additional one for humans. In the latter case, humans were exhibited by 
sellers and purchased as commodities. Some purchasers were allowed to take female prospects to their homes to be examined more 


thoroughly than was possible in the market.’ 
Markets in humans flourished in commercial towns, and were managed as enterprises to meet customers’ expectations. Early Qing 
official Zhang Xintai in his travel to Guangdong reported that hundreds of goods from everywhere were gathered on specific days. The items 


displayed could be as big as mule carts, cows, goats, and humans, while as small as one peck of grain, or one foot of cloth.!4") Late Qing 
writer Xu Ke remarked that in Guangdong, some big families with declining fortunes purchased many young maids as investments. Girls 
learned the skills of reading, cooking, embroidering, bookkeeping, and household-management. A young girl with limited reading ability, but 
good bookkeeping skills, could be priced around 500 to 1,000 silver taels, those, who could sew and cook, were sold for between 200 and 500 


silver taels, and those less qualified were still worthy of around 100 and 200 silver taels.!42! Irregular markets in humans appeared in the 
areas of disasters. For instance, when Linqu, Shangdong, was plagued by famines during 1877, hungry women, wandering on the street, 
looked for purchasers. A Western missionary observed: “Women were led into the adjacent room one by one. Customers examined each 
woman carefully and discussed the price with the human traders before making an offer. They accepted her for purchase or rejected her as 


too thin, ill, or unrefined. Women were starving and desperately wanted to follow their purchasers.” [49] 
In Suzhou, it was common for nice looking boys to be sold as entertainers and ugly ones as servants, while beautiful girls were sold as 
concubines and ordinary ones as maids; those with fair feature were confident that they were worthy of a handsome price in the national 


market.[*4] The prefectures of Suzhou, Yangzhou (also named Guangling), and Jingling were infamous for their program of marketing 
sophisticated women as commodities trained and sold in the house of “thin horses” (Shouma, women trained with special skills) to satisfy the 
taste of the wealthy. The mid-Qing writer Wu Chichang, a native of Zhejiang, provided detailed information about such houses in Jingling: the 
procurer of the house was usually an elder woman whom the young girls called mother, grandmother, or aunt. Girls purchased from poor 
families or brokers were taught to improve skin care, provided better clothes and shoes, trained with elegant social manners, and were 
subjected to foot-binding. They were isolated in the inner quarter where no adult males or young boys were allowed without permission. 
Contracted teachers regularly came to teach girls the skills of sewing and embroidery, the virtue of subordination, and different arts in 
accordance with their talents and beauty, consisting of literary skills, musical instruments, songs and dance, and needlework.!45! Talented 
girls received artistic training as candidates to become a concubine or courtesan; others became maidservants or sex objects to entertain 
prominent men. Girls were ready for sale when they reached puberty. The employees of the houses of “thin horses” were persuasive sellers: 


When a tall young man with a heavy beard followed by several servants came to look for a concubine, girls were lined up 
and led into the room for selection, one after another . . . The servants disrespectfully criticized every girl’s appearance until 
one girl with her innocent feature and extraordinary beauty attracted their master’s attention. He was surprised to find such a 
unique girl, like a precious fungus, grew out of the mud. The servants enthusiastically persuaded their master that she was 
worthy of 1,000 silver taels. The procurer of the house of “thin horses” tried to convince the girl’s mother that her poverty had 
limited her daughter’s opportunity to find a mate from an upper class family. It would be wise for the girl to accept the young 
man’s offer to be his concubine. She could be promoted to be wife if she won the favor of her husband. The mother would 
have economic security if she lived with her daughter. The young man’s father was a high-ranking official with an enormous 


amount of property. [46 


As the transportation and trade center with numerous elite and salt merchants (around 40,000 merchants in the mid-Qing contributed 25 
percent annual commercial taxes of the government), Yangzhou’s market in women was the biggest and the most prosperous of its kind and 
the trade in concubines was a major branch of commerce. The efficiency and size of the enterprise there, interrupted during the dynastical 
transformation, however, continued through the high Qing period, attracting many customers from various social classes and different areas. 
Transactions in women became a part of the local economy and culture. The profits from traffic in women also attracted some parents to have 
their daughters learn artistic skills as an investment in future soninlaws, even offering their own daughters for sale.!47] Several hundred 
matchmakers, brokers, scouts, and proprietors of the houses of “thin horses” earned a living by selling women. The competition between 
different groups was high. They kept close track of any potential customer, as suggested by their nickname: like a group of “black or white 


ants” (heibaiyi), they might sneak into any fissure or stick to a piece of food and resist being shaken off.!48! The prosperity of the concubine 
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market in Yangzhou was recorded by Zhang Dai (1597ca.1676, a native of Zhejiang) in his memoir; the process of selecting a concubine was 
detailed: 


... In the house of “thin horses,” customers were treated to tea and seated to wait for the women. A matchmaker led out 
all the women, one by one, and gave them instructions; each woman then performed a series of movements for the customer, 
first bowing, then walking several steps, turning to face toward the light, drawing back her sleeves to show her hands, 
glancing shyly at the customer to show her eyes, reporting her age, and finally revealing her bound feet. An experienced 
customer could determine the size of her feet by listening to the noise she made when she walked around: the louder the 
noise from her skirt, the bigger her feet because, if she lifted her skirt to walk without rustling the fabric, her feet would be 
revealed. The customer, if not satisfied with any woman, was expected to reward the matchmaker and each servant several 
wen before he left. If he decided to select one of the women, he would put a golden hairpin in her hair near the temple . . . 
After making the choice to purchase, the deeds of sale were set and a clerk was hired to write the contract on a piece of red 
paper. The customer was required to prepare the price of the woman, and the presents for her (such as golden ornaments, 
pieces of colorful silk and clothes) and for her family [or surrogate family] (Such as a load of food and goat’s milk wine). A 
colorful sedan-chair for the concubine bride was then sent to receive her. A catering group brought dinner settings, colorful 
lanterns, double happiness candles, and a load of food for worship and participants. A ceremony was carried out by a musical 
band in the customer’s temporary residence. The next morning, before noon, the caterers and entertainers, after being paid 


by the groom, left to prepare another ceremony |49I 


Customers could barely visit all the houses of “thin horses” continuously for four or five days. In repeating the same procedure of viewing 
every woman with a made-up face and a red dress, a customer would lose the ability to distinguish the pretty from the ugly, and was induced 
to choose his concubine after he could no longer trust his eyes and mind to judge. Fraud in the market for concubines was common. Disputes 
frequently arose between sellers and purchasers regarding the quality and the price of the women commodities inasmuch as the houses of 
“thin horses” and “black and white ants” worked as a team to cheat customers. It was common for the officers and staffs of the local 
government to share the profits of the traffic in women through bribery offered by brokers.!5°l The family as victim could not obtain justice 
unless someone in authority was willing to back their complaints. In the Ming and Qing Codes, the punishment for such swindling was about 
seventy or eighty blows.!51] 

To restrain local authorities from dictating their power over commoners, provincial officials were subjected to punishment for taking the 
women in their districts as concubines.!°! The great profits of human trafficking attracted corrupt officials into widespread markets. In 1680, 
Jiang Minglong, the censor of Beijing, reported to the Kangxi emperor that Manchu noble Zhu Man and variously ranked local officials had 
encountered criminal parties. Two of the imprisoned victims, escaped and reported their misfortune to the imperial censor. An investigation 
discovered that the perpetrators controlled a nationwide network of markets in humans, stealing or buying poor people at extremely low 
prices, especially the women refugees from the areas affected by disasters, and imprisoning them before selling them in urban markets. 
Worse still, they forged contracts and official seal marks, and tortured people who refused to cooperate.!°3! Opportunistic officials established 
political connections by presenting their superiors with pleasant adolescents purchased by force from Jiangnan. The Ming-Qing dynasties 
were notorious for the paralysis of their bureaucracy. Human trafficking is but one example that exposes the corruption of gentry, buttressed 
by their social status, wealth, and special connection to powerful authorities, resulting in a wanton disregard of the law.[§4] well-trained young 
girls from Jiangnan, favored for their delicate appearance, gentle dialect, and artistic skills, were often adopted as a personal collection or 
presented as gifts for political connections. In 1707, a report to the Kangxi emperor was submitted by the governor Wang Hongxu: 


Zhang Jing, currently as an officer at Suzhou customs bureau, purchased née Sheng from Kunshan (county), née Wu 
from Taichang (county), and née Hao from Guanghang (county). Chen Shian was fired from his staff position in the local 
government, but planned to regain an employment by submitting to his superior the girls purchased in Suzhou; he sold his 
concubine to a merchant for a high profit that upset her because he paid less than 100 silver taels several years ago when he 
purchased her. Through matchmaker née Fang, the palace guard Wuge purchased three girls at the prices of 450, 149, and 
70 silver taels; and another palace guard Maizi (the emperor commented no palace guard had such a name) was searching 
for bargains in trade of women. Minister De Chenge was rumored to purchase women and hide them in his boat. More local 
officials covering themselves with forged names were involved in women trafficking. The parents or the sellers of the women 


commodities collected the price from a broker without ever meeting the buyer. . . .5! 


In 1788, Manchu official Jingwen and Deming purchased ten young women on the way from Beijing to Xinjiang while they were escorting 
Khazak delegates on their return home. The local complaints gained imperial attention, and an edict was issued to forbid such deeds. 
Penalties for such offense ranged from eighty blows to dismissal from civil service; however, officials were given a partial reduction of 
sentence, and even permitted monetary redemption because of their status. !°6 

The price for a concubine depended on her age, beauty, virginity, artistic skills, size of feet, and sometimes the social background of her 
natal family or her former owner. A virgin with small bound feet was often worth a good price; otherwise, their market value could decrease 
greatly.{57] Beautiful women were, however, popular in the market and could arouse competition among the purchasers. The price of 
concubines was particularly high in Jiangnan, for their refined training and the demands of the market there. In Suzhou during the mid-Qing, 
for instance, the price for acquiring a pretty teenage girl to work as an entertainer in a brothel for four to five years was around 100 to 300 
silver taels, while the price for her to be a concubine could be 800 silver taels. The price of well-trained servants with artistic or other specific 
skills (cooking, sewing, and embroidery) were priced as high as several hundred silver taels, whereas ordinary domestic servants were only 
worthy of several gian. The prices of concubines and servants were comparable to the cost of daily food that an ordinary family needed. 
During the mid-sixteenth century in Nanjing, for example, an ordinary family of normal size (around five people) could afford an adequate 
amount of meat and vegetables with about 200 to 300 wen a day (pork was around 8 wen per jin). The prices of food rose rapidly higher 
toward the end of the Ming dynasty (pork was at least 40 wen per jin; cloth was around 15 wen per chi); however, except in difficult times, 
they were reasonably stable in the course of the Qing period. Mid-Qing scholar Qian Yongsheng (1759-1844, a native of Jiangsu), reported 
that throughout the eighteenth century, except in difficult times, the average price of rice per dan increased from 1,000 to 3,500 wen. Prices 
increased during the late nineteenth century as official Li Ciming in his diary, estimated: the price of rice per dan was between 3,400 and 


5,600 wen in Jiangnan (Kuiji, Huzhou, Suzhou), and was between 24,500 and 35,000 wen in Beijing.!5°! The value of gold and silver roughly 
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increased from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries as follows: one gold tael approximately exchanged for four silver taels in Hongwu 
period, for ten silver taels in late Ming and early Qing, and for twenty silver taels during Qiang period, whilst one silver tael exchanged for 700 


wen in early Qianlong and for 1400 wen in early Jiaging period.!>9! 
Regulations in Law 


While the profits of trade in humans attracted crimes, local governments urged law enforcement to regulate the market. The reports, 
submitted in the years 1758-59 from the governor of Gaosi, Hubei, were circulated in the form of “general circulars” among judicial authorities 


throughout the country.!©°] As Shen Zuopeng, the censor of Hubei, remarked in 1759: 


Considering the survival of the poor, a benevolent ruler tolerated the sale of wives and children during difficult times. Evil 
brokers took advantage of the desperate poor, and treated human beings as valuable merchandises for bargaining. Yet, 
without explicit legal regulations, such crimes easily escaped from punishment or even concealed by corrupt authorities. 
Women, as commodities, were forced to travel across long distances into different provinces, swallowing their shame, for their 
sexual chastity was helplessly unprotected. The evil lawbreakers shattered human compassion, disgraced public morality, 


and destroyed social order; they must be punished accordingly.!°1] 


The Ming and Qing main Codes did clarify a sale for “survival” as a legally justifiable condition. In a pre-industrial rural society like late 
imperial China, in which poverty and the struggle for existence were conspicuous elements of life, the authorities were convinced that traffic in 
humans during difficult times could prevent more widescale suffering. Instead of preventing the sale of humans as a desperate act, public and 


private organizations were encouraged to support famine relief and to redeem their sold relatives.!62] After reviewing Min-Qing socioeconomic 
situations, in an edict in 1789, Qianlong emperor released the policy of “Confucian benevolence” to rectify traffic in humans as an agency 
through which the rich shared their means with the poor, who could not survive otherwise during difficult times: 


Strict prohibition of human traffic pragmatically is not a benevolent policy, particularly during difficult and chaotic times. 
The poor suffering the shortages of food and clothing will not survive. A wise ruler determining to shelter hungry refugees, is 
coerced to allow the trade in humans, inasmuch as the bargaining between procurers and venders can benefit parents and 
children alike. While the parents receive provisions for survival, the children have the economic support from the procurers, 


who are indeed in a better situation. . . .[69! 


The Perceptions of Written Contracts 


Mutual agreement under the guidance of middlemen could customarily settle a sale, while a matchmaker and a written contract were 


mandatory for a legal sale in order to forestall suspicions of kidnapping, and also to open the way for eventual resale.!°4! Professional brokers 
and matchmakers were required to have a license, and register their names, ages, and addresses with a local government. Every sale was 
expected to report the origin of the human commodities, the number of people transferred, and the contracts of sale processed. Local 


authorities employed matchmakers, called guanmei,!®5! acted as the guardians of criminal women before their verdicts were mandated, and 
processed the sale of the women whose husbands or fathers committed crimes as serious as homicide or as small as tax evasion. They also 
served as brokers for marriage negotiations, and looked for concubines and servants for wealthy households. An order of Shunzhi emperor in 
1652 consented that a written contract must be completed three days after sale (of humans or livestock), penalty for an offender was thirty 
blows, and a regret for the sale from either side should be claimed within three days after the contract was set; otherwise, the person who 


claimed regret would be punished by forty blows.|©! 

A variety of contract forms developed, each with its own formula confined to a specific type of transaction in the typecast language, 
conventionally accepted by law and custom. A definite form of contract for the trade in humans demanded the following requisites: the 
description of both parties’ intentions to make a transaction, the price of commodities, and the unconditional or conditional right of ownership 
delegated by the seller to the purchaser, one witness at least to guarantee the validity of the contract and to pay for compensation in case the 
sale failed; for a binding transaction, the signatures or fingerprints of all involved parties were required at the end of the contract, and their 
presence was compulsory when the document was signed. The same contract was not allowed for the flexible use from one situation to 
another, and contract language tended to become stereotyped. For the wildest possible acceptance over the years as examination of certainty 
and clarity, certain terms and phrases were used to prevent ambiguities and to produce unambiguous legal results. The use of original or 
inventive drafting was discouraged. 

The purchaser could choose to have the contract written on an official form to pay tax within a year as required in the Qing law, while 
both seller and purchaser shared the tax in Ming law. An official red seal of the local magistrate, stamped on the document as the receipt for 
the paid tax, notarized the legitimacy of a contract; and then three copies of the sale document were each retained for the seller, the 
purchaser, and the local authorities, to enforce the effectiveness of contracts. Bannermen were also required to submit the consents of the 


sellers to the Board of Revenue.!®7! Either the seller or the purchaser who violated the contract was punished with compensation up to half of 
the sale price paid to the loser. But the law could not apply until a contract was made, and the price of the human commodity was transferred. 
Many sales written on an unofficial white-contract form without an official red stamp mark were nonnotarized, and since the local authority’s 
collaboration was not required, they were not fully protected by the law, even though the government eventually accepted these sales. The 
bound rights and obligations of a nonnotarized sale were less effective, and the compensation the loser could gain was half of what a 
notarized sale could promise. The sales of bondservants or concubines usually chose to have notarized red-contracts; however, a 
nonnotarized white-contract was often chosen for its flexibility and was also valid and acceptable. 

Most sellers were the parents or husband of the human commodities, the witness was usually one of the seller's friends or relatives, and 
the contract was written by a hired specialist since the seller was typically illiterate. Although many sales were initiated by purchasers, all 
surviving contracts were prepared by the sellers. Those contracts did not clarify whether the sellers were required by the purchasers, or 
volunteered, to have their friends and relatives be the guards of the contract. There is an indication that it was the seller but not the purchaser 
who needed to make a deal for family survival. Such a format was legally required to ensure that the sale was based on the seller’s consents, 
not impelled by the purchaser or broker. After the contract was signed and the price of sale was transferred, a population register recorded 
the human commodity’s name under the household of the owner; the master often renamed the servant to assert his ownership.!©8! Registers 
were amended when bondservants changed master or occupations, and the elevation of a slave or bondservant to the status of free 
commoner required confirmation by the authority and a revised record in the population registers. In the case of disputes after sales, both 
unsatisfied parties would be first submitted to mediation and then held a formal trial only if mediation failed to produce a settlement. In the 
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Ming and Qing Codes, the penalty for such swindling was around eighty blows.!®9! A surviving Ming contract, recorded in Xinke yejia xincai 
wanbao quanshu (the Household Encyclopedia, 1596 edition), regarding a father selling his daughter as a concubine, was incomplete; it does, 


however, provide the specific format and concepts for Qing contracts to follow.!”°] Numerous remaining Qing contracts of traffic in concubines 
and bondservants are reserved in Taiwan sifa renshi bian (The Compilation of Civil Laws and Human Affairs in Taiwan). The collection details 
the interpretations of Qing main Code and substatutes on traffic in humans and lands, and demonstrates many judicial cases practiced in 


south China. Although few local customs were uniform in every part of Qing China, the practices in Taiwan implied typical practice in general. 
[71] 


|, Yang Pian from the village of Xiaolongbao fanzailiao bought Zeng Duanniang, originally the sister-in-law of Huang 
Quanxian, to be my wife. But she was disobedient and offended my parents. With reluctance, | had to sell her. Through a 
matchmaker’s arrangement, Yang Pin in the village of Beitouzhuan is willing to purchase her as concubine with 68 yuan. 
Right after the money is transferred, Duanniang becomes his concubine. This is a final sale based on both sides’ agreement 
with consent without resentment. | have the right to make the deal with Yang since | legally own Duanniang. It will be my 
responsibility for any future trouble raised by a third party. This written contract and a supplementary paper with my fingerprint 
on it are the evidence of this sale. 

The price for the sale was exactly 68 foreign yuan (74 percent pure silver) is received and proved on December, 1904. 

The matchmaker: Yang Sheng 

The witness: née Xie 

The seller: Yang Pian 

The writer: Yang Xinsheng. 


The money, known as 6-8 (68 percent) silver, refers to its true rather than face value. Theoretically, a yuan coin should have been equal 
to one ounce (liang) of silver. But debasement became a regular feature of Chinese coinage. One-tenth of an ounce of silver was a gian and 
one-tenth of a qian was a fen. A yuan coin worth 6 qian 8 fen or 0.68 of an ounce of silver was called a 6-8 silver yuan. There were also yuan 
of other values, such as 7-3 silver yuan (Source: Taiwan sifa renshi bian (TB, p. 406). 


KR RK 


Coerced by desperate hunger and poverty, |, Hong Sanyuan, am willing to sell my wife, son (Guosheng), and myself to 
be the tenant-servants of Mr. Hong for 15 silver taels. We will reside in the master’s house, located in his ancestral cemetery, 
to guard the graveyard, and to farm the land to supply the needs of ancestral worship. We are obliged to an annual rent, 
including one dan of rice and three dou from each of wheat, beans, and chestnuts. Every New Year, my family will come to 
present respect to the master at his house. During Grave Sweeping Day, the Ghost Festival, and Winter Solstice when the 
master visits the cemetery, we are expected to prepare worship items and assist the master in ritual ceremonies. There will 
be no complaint if we are punished for neglecting our obligations bound by the contract. 

In the year 1609 (Wanli 37). 

Guarantor: not recorded 

The person who prepared contract or the seller: not recorded 

Witness: not recorded 


(reserved in the Museum at Dingling, Wanli emperor’s tomb). 


kK RK 


[72] 


|, Gao San, a native of Zhu village in the Xianghe County, prove this written contract with my free will. | am aged 
thirty-five, while my wife was twenty-nine, the eldest son twelve, and the second son seven. My whole family, four people in 
total, suffering hunger and cold, are willing to become the servants of Wang Chun and his family. Through the middlemen, the 
price of 15 silver taels was received in this day. From now on the purchaser can change our names and order us to obey. 
There is no cheating in this deal. We are free commoners without any criminal record. Any accident or misfortunate, which 
happens to us, will be our fate without complaint. If we run away, my father-in-law, two brothers, and the two middlemen 
would be responsible for the compensation. This contract, based on both sides' agreements without regrets, is a written 
document to fulfill the requirements of law, and serve as legal evidence for this sale. 

In the year 1724 (Yongzheng, 2). 

Guarantor: Wu Liangmei (father-in-law), Gao Da, Gao Er (brothers) 

The person prepared contract: Gao San, Er Xiao (nephews) 

Witness: Liu Guorong, Zhou Chun 

(reserved in the National Chinese History Museum or Zhongguo lishi bowu guan).!73! 

My original name was YU Youshi, the son of YU Changde, a native of the village Qiduchen. | was sold to be a servant of 
Mr. Wan in the village of Shierdushantu when | was a child. In this year, at eighteen years of age, | married my wife, the 
widowed daughter-in-law of Hu Zhaofa through the arrangement of Zhang Rui and Zhu Beiqia. In keeping with the contract, | 
become an adopted son-in-law of the Hu family, and henceforth, obliged to accept the new name Hu Fu. My wife and | are 
allowed to live in a house on my master’s land. Respectfully and carefully, both our children will also serve him as 
bondservants forever without offending, runaway, or other misconduct; otherwise, we will accept legal punishment without 
complaint, if the master accuses us at the court. This contract is an evidence of this marriage and servitude with effect 
forever. Wish great auspiciousness upon the marriage document. 

On the seventeenth day of December in 1580 (Wanli 8) 

Contract preparer: Hu Fu (fingerprint) 

Witness and writer of the contract: Zhang Rui (fingerprint) 

Witness and matchmaker: Zhu Beigia (fingerprint) 

Witness (The elder sister of YU Youshi): YU Lingdi (fingerprint) 


(reserved in the National Chinese History Museum or Zhongguo lishi bowu guan).!’41 
Illegal Sales 


During the times of greatest desperation, even boys were sold but always as a last resort. Girls, culturally defined as outsiders, who 
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sooner or later had to be married to other families, were more readily sold. Women in particular young ones were broadly marketable 
commodities for marriage, servitude, concubinage, or entertainment. The profits of trafficking in women invited crimes, and specific legal 
regulations were thereupon employed. Both Ming (1585 edition) and Qing Codes (1740 edition) condemned the sale of a person for “profits,” 
and were designed primarily to prevent kidnapping and the involuntary sale of persons by nonrelatives. Yet the laws apparently never 
precluded the sale of children by their parents, or women by their husbands. 

The Confucian lawmakers emphasized that parents, husbands, and other relatives who acted as sellers, were punishable if the sale was 
for their “profits” and against the sold person's consent; yet these relatives could be spared from punishment for such a deed under the 
circumstance of desperate need for the “survival” of family during difficult times (illness or natural disasters), unless the sold person was 
coerced and complained to the authorities or protested the sale by suicide. Relatives were nevertheless punished, if survival was utilized as 
an excuse for a sale, or if the sale involving a kidnapping or cheating and the victim (purchaser, seller, or the sold person) complained to the 
authorities. Four-tiered illegal sales required to be clarified before appropriate punishment could be applied: a victim (free commoner or 
debased pariah) was sold by being abducted (Ite), enticed (you), or electing to be sold (xiangmai, mutual willingness), moreover, kidnapping 
to sell (giangduo xingfan). 

In the cases of sale for profits, penalties for relative-offenders were applied in accordance with the classification of crimes and the 
mourning-degree relations between the victims and the offenders, with lighter penalties for the closer kin. Parents who forcibly enticed or 
otherwise abducted their daughter so that she could be sold or mortgaged into marriage, concubinage, or adoption (as future daughter-in-law, 
tongyangxi) were subjected to sixty blows as compared with eighty for a husband who sold or mortgaged his wife to others as wife. The 
penalty for a husband was increased by two degrees (to one-hundred blows) for fraudulently claiming his wife as his sister and then selling 
her to others as wife. The penalties for both parents and a husband were increased by two degrees (eighty blows for the parents, and 
one-hundred blows for a husband) for enticing or abducting a child (daughter or son) or wife to be sold or mortgaged into slavery. As 
prominent jurist Xue Yunsheng (1820-1901) noted, for women, slavery or prostitution was more disgraceful than concubinage.!”5] In summary: 
both parents and husbands were the woman’s first mourning-degree relatives; when they forcibly pawned or sold her, the punishments for her 
parents were in general two degrees lighter than those her husband would receive for the same offense; and in all those situations, the 
husband’s punishment was one degree lighter for a similar offense against his concubines. 

The sold woman under the above situations was not usually punishable since she was expected to obey her husband or parents. But she 
was liable for penalty by eighty blows if she was willing to cooperate with her husband, who claimed her as his sister and then sold her. 
Mid-Qing jurist Shen Zhiqi in his private commentaries Jizhu (1715) on the Code provisions remarked: 


The husband’s deed was shameful and deceitful, deserving a heavier penalty for staining his consort’s virtue of fidelity 
and chastity, for a woman belonged to only one husband in her lifetime as neo-Confucian moralists expected. Worse still, he 
snared other man to marry her, a chaste stained woman. The consort was guilty as well for not protecting her chastity by 
resisting the scandalous sale. The sold woman’s marriage with her original and scandal husbands should be nullified for 
involving criminal liability. The penalty for the parents was lighter for the same offenses because the sold or mortgaged 


woman was allowed to preserve her chastity.!761 


Nevertheless, the law explicitly authorized a husband to sell his consort (wife or concubine) in at least three situations: if she had been 
convicted of adultery, absconding, or forcing her husband to sell her to another man (this theme is further discussed in chapter two).!77] 

To a married woman, the parents-in-law were her first-degree relatives while the birth parents became her second-degree relatives. For 
similar offenses, the penalties for the parents-in-law were applied accordingly. It was punishable (by eighty blows) for the marital or natal 
family to coerce a woman (married or widowed) to remarry against her will. Other senior relatives who impelled a similar sale could be 
penalized by military exile. Abducting or enticing for the purse of selling a second-degree relative (sister, niece, or nephew) was punished 
heavily by eighty blows and two years’ penal servitude, but the penalty was one degree lighter (seventy blows and eighteen months’ penal 
servitude) if the victim committed “electing to be sold.” In all illegal sales, the purchasers who were aware of the circumstances, and the 
matchmakers or brokers who were involved in the venture, were also punished; the sale price was confiscated, and the victim was returned to 
the original family. Under any circumstance, if the victim protested the sale by suicide, the penalty of any mourning-degree relatives involved 
in for the offense would be heavy if sufficient evidence for the sale was proved for profits. Parents or husbands as offenders would be 
subjected to the heaviest beating and penal servitude (one-hundred blows and three years’ penal servitude).!78] 

Lawmakers assumed that sales by nonrelatives were mostly for profits. With sufficient evidence, the penalties, ranging from blows with 
heavy bamboo to various years of penal servitude and possibly immediate decapitation, were applied in accordance with the following 
circumstances if the victim was injured or died while resisting the sale: capital sentence for abducting or enticing a free commoner to be sold 
into slavery; heaviest beating and penal servitude for harboring stray children and then selling them into slavery, but the penalty was two 
degrees lighter if the victim was an astray servant or slave. Penalty was lighter for selling the victim to be a consort or child of others. The 
purchasers and brokers were penalized by one degree lighter unless they were unaware of the crime, and the sale prices were confiscated; 
however, the purchasers could have their money back if they were innocent. In either case, the penalty for the offender was one grade lower 
in severity if the victim did not resist and eventually agreed with the sale, and the victim would be also punished for the crime of “electing to be 
sold.” Shen Zhiqi called for sympathy for the wondering teenagers, who were enticed or abducted to be sold by a stranger. He agreed that 
punishment was necessary for the deserters who were sold with consent during their abduction. He commented: an astray woman, enticed or 
elected to be sold, should be punished as much as the offender; however, she would not be imprisoned, and should return to her husband or 
a mourning-degree relative for guidance; if either of them is unavailable for her to turn to, she would be assigned to stay with an elder 
neighbor for advice.!791 

The punishments, stipulated by the statute on “breaking into a free commoner’s house to abduct a woman” and then selling her were 
strictly imposed. Offenders were criminally liable for prosecution so long as the action was precipitated, and if the victim was actually taken out 
of the house, regardless of whether the sale was incomplete or the price was not transferred. Penalties differed in reference to the identified 
female virtue of the victim, and whether the offender was an individual or a cooperating group. The penalty for a gang of offenders was much 
heavier, yet in general lighter if the victim was a “chastity-stained woman” (jianfu). The chief offender who abducted a virtually “good woman” 
(liangfu) and sold her would be penalized by immediate decapitation, but military exile for the same offense against a stained woman. The 
penalty for accessories in either case was decreased by one degree. If the abduction did not succeed, the penalty was still applied but was 
one degree lighter. In all circumstances, an individual offender was punished by one degree lighter: strangulation after the assizes for 
abducting and selling a “good woman,” but banishment to 4,000 /i for the same offense against a “stained woman.” A purchaser who 
recognized the circumstance of the transaction was subjected to criminal persecution, risking punishment just one degree lighter than that 
meted out to the seller.!8°l The victimized women were not punished under any of those circumstances. 

In the Code provision shown in statutes, substatutes, judicial cases, and legal scholars’ annotations, stained women could be a compass 
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entertainer, a remarried noblewoman (a further discussion in chapter two), a deposed concubine or divorced wife, an adulterous or raped 
woman, an infidel or unchaste woman, a widowed wife who chose remarriage during the mourning period for her departed husband, or an 
engaged woman who betrayed her fiancée by marrying another man. In addition, a review of various penal cases provides certain 
clarifications: if a widow’s remarriage was arranged by her parents or parents-in-law, she was not considered virtue-stained under the 


principle morality of filial piety.!°"] But a woman, who was sold or abducted by a nonrelative, even if she was able to secure her chastity, was 
still considered spiritually stained because she failed to resist the sale. In practical jurisorudence, stained women, physically and or spiritually, 
were victims subjected to social criticism and they were also liable for punishment by law under certain circumstances. 

The general regulations in the main Codes were simple overview without specific guides to meet the exigencies of particular situations 
not anticipated by lawmakers. Copious substatutes (cuanli and tiao/i) and important precedent cases in the format of generally operative 
substatutes, called tongxing tiaoli, and statutes for analogy (bifu /titiao) were incorporated into the codes as prototyped references. A judge 
was allowed to express his own verdicts corresponding to substatutes and the precedent cases if no appropriate article was to be found in the 
Code. Nevertheless, to prohibit judges from manipulating discretionary power, and to limit the potential for inconsistent judgments and 
miscarriages of justice, any penalties beyond servitude, issued by the district magistrates below the prefecture level, were required to be 
submitted to higher judicial institutions and associations—the Board of Punishment and the ministers of nine major boards in the central 
government—for confirmation, and an imperial approval was necessary in cases involving capital sentences. The intent of codified law, court 


actions, and popular practice were in due course to ensure coordination in judicial procedure. !®2! 

Relatively few Ming penal cases were available, therefore, the three compilations of Qing penal casebooks (with a time span of 
1736-1885)—Conspectus (Xingan huilan), its sequel (known as Xingan huilan xubian, Xinzeng xingan huila, and Xuzeng xingan huilan), and 
Conspectus New Supplement (Boan xinbian)—in the forms of memoranda (shuotie), leading cases (chengan), and general circulars (tongxing 
) were significant for this study as rich reproductions of information. Numerous hypothetical cases either involving greater penalties, without 
the provision of exemplified precedent cases, or in the absence of an applicable substitute as reference were submitted to the Board of 
Punishment (xingbu). They detailed the process of juridical operation, the given penalties, and jurists’ debates for each case. The 
commendations and interpretations of main Codes by jurists, such as Xue Yunsheng and Shen Zhiqi are essential to reveal the insight of the 
law. In addition, the private penal casebook Zheyu xinyu by Li Qing compiled the cases from the Zhejiang jurisdiction from when he was the 
district magistrate there during the reign of Qianlong. Although this source sheds vivid light on the operations of the law, it also contributes 
real-life examples from the district level. 

As demonstrated in the following section of judicial cases, women were twisted by double virtues: chastity and filial piety. The cult of 
female chastity, which reached its zenith during the Ming-Qing period, was regarded as a matter of public morality by law and society in that 
female chastity was expected to be sacrificed, willingly or involuntarily, for the fulfillment of filial piety. As Vivien W. Ng’s exemplified study on 
Qing rape laws and domestic sexual abuses remarks: Ming-Qing lawmakers, as the safeguards of the neo-Confucian ethical realm, 
determined to teach filial piety, demanding reciprocity between unconditional obedience from below and paternalist care from above; any 
violation which severed the ethical boundaries and thus rendered the family system invalid ought to be adjusted; yet it was not anticipated by 


the patriarchal lawmakers that women were entangled in the dilemma while the “twin virtues” imposed competing demands on them.|®3] 


Kathryn Edgerton-Tarpley, in her investigation of the natural disasters that plagued Shangdong in 1877, also notices that women’s “social 


gender roles” (as daughter, daughter-in-law, wives, or mothers) were praised above their “anatomical sex” during family difficulties.!84) 

Yet “survival” of families during the difficult times of poverty or illness was easily manipulated as an excuse by debauched relatives, while 
the individual choice of the sold children or woman was often ignored, and their silent cooperation was habitually taken as their consent. 
Punishments were not easily applied to principle relatives (husbands, parents, or parents-in-law) as offenders, particularly in the case of 
parents, since the lawmakers supposed that parents would not abandon their children unless there was no other alternative. A public trial 
would be considered if the victim raised a legal suit; however, the victim was not usually the sold person, but the purchaser who was cheated 
in an abusive trade. The law was further weakened by protecting principle relatives: a woman was prohibited from accusing her husband and 
children were barred from accusing their parents, without risking charges that they had committed rebellion. The offender could be punished 


for the crime of “defying order and righteousness” (ganming fanyi )./85 

In a Beijing case in 1488, Man Canger, the daughter of a minor official, was sold by her parents through a broker, who afterward lied to 
them that the girl had been purchased as a maid by the family of an imperial relative. After the father died, the mother finally found her 
daughter in a brothel, and took her home by force; but Canger resenting being sold into prostitution, refused to recognize her mother. The 
procurer of the brothel rejected the redemption the mother offered, and filed suit, charging her for robbery of another’s property. In the court of 
censor Ding Zhe, the procurer was subjected to one-hundred blows for purchasing a woman from a “free commoner” and making her a 
prostitute; he died soon after, and the broker was subjected to wearing cangue for one month until a further sentence was decided. The 
procurer's widow, with the support of Canger, pressed a suit against Ding Zhe. The Board of Punishment spared the mother from punishment 
on the grounds that she sold her daughter for family survival and later determined to manumit her, but Canger was punished by flogging and 


labor service for “false accusation” (wugao) against her birth mother, and for breaking the ethical bond of filial piety.[8° 

An 1884 case from Fengtian, Hebei, dragged on for years through three trials and raised fundamental issues regarding the statutes on 
family discord. Wage-laborer Zhang Guangcai was away from home for work, leaving his wife with his father. But her birth father, Hao 
Dianyuan, lied to her that her husband had divorced her, took her home, and then remarried her to gain the bride price, disregarding her 
father-in-law’s complaint. Moreover, Dianyuan coerced Guangcai to write a formal divorce document. The desperate son-in-law, thoroughly 
enraged by the father-in-law’s vicious criticism, beat the latter to death. Both Dianyuan and Guangcai were criminally liable for the punishment 
stipulated by the statute, “severing the righteous bond” (yijue ). But Dianyuan’s status of father-in-law and its associated apt penalty for 
Guangcai plagued the debates between legal authorities. 

In provincial trial, the governor of Fengtian, referring to three precedent cases, considered Guangcai’s actions analogous to the statute 
governing “surrendering to law after killing or beating a senior in-law to death,” and proposed strangulation after the assizes as proper 
sentence (by one degree down from what the law defined for a similar offence). Other provincial judges endorsed the verdict, arguing that 
Dianyuan having defaulted his role of father-in-law (related to a fifth mourning-degree relation with his son-in-law) did not deserve the 
legislative privilege of senior status. The Board felt sympathy for the unbearable shame and pain Guangcai suffered, but repudiated the 
reference of precedent cases could overrule the pertinent statutes and substatutes for this case. Advocating family ethical hierarchy and the 
patriarchal persistence of Confucian laws, the Board mandated the convictions: Dianyuan was not liable for punishment for selling his 
daughter to be another’s wife under the circumstance of poverty; since the ethical bond between in-laws had severed, Guangcai was 
subjected to decapitation after the assizes, stipulated by the statute against “intentionally killing a nonrelative;” the penalty was one grade 
down from the one for beating the father-in-law to death. As a capital case required imperial sanction, Guangxu emperor sustained the verdict 
submitted by the Board, and ordered the case to be circulated in the form of “general circular” as a precedent case for reference. |871 

Legal practitioners, confronting various accounts of cultural matters in constituting criminal patterns, often struggled between legislative 
languages and their compassion for the people. In this case, human feelings and relations, criminal evidence, and the justice of the law were 
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all taken into account; whereas provincial judges valued ethical morality, the Board of Punishment upheld the authority of the codified law. All 
judges agreed that the ethical bond between the Guangcai and Dianyuan should be terminated, and the death penalty for Guangcai could not 
be spared since he had intentionally killed another man; however, they swaying between the term of law and compassion, could not reach an 
agreement for a precise crime of which they could accuse Guangcai. Under a compromised charge of “accidently killing a nonrelative during 
rough fight,” Guangcai still suffered the death penalty, yet he was discharged from the accusation of breaking the moral code of filial piety to 
his father-in-law. While née Hao’s chastity conflicted with filial piety, she was not punishable for virtually choosing to obey her birth father in 
this instance. 

As a close relative, the seller was spared from punishment if the sale was for the poverty of the sold woman and had her consent, unless 
she later protested the sale by suicide. Take an example from Anhui in 1828. Maid Li Sanniu, a nonnotarized white-contract bondservant, was 
beaten with a bamboo stick for losing a pair of her mistress’s earrings. Injured Sanniu was furious and died by suicide. The investigation 
revealed that for the price of roughly forty-eight silver taels, impoverished Sanniu had agreed to be sold by her brother and uncle (the 
second-degree relatives), and her suicide was not a protest against the sale. One of the provincial trials proposed that both relative-sellers 
should be punished (by seventy blows and one and a half years’ penal servitude) for selling a junior into slavery even with her consent, but by 
one degree lighter than the penalty for abduction or enticing her to be sold; the same penalty was applied to the purchaser and the brokers, 


for both parties were guilty for making a free commoner into slavery.!8°! This verdict was overruled by the Board of Punishment. The case was 
finally closed by the Commission of Laws (Luliguan) and no one was charged for penalty. The commentaries, made by the commission, 
compared several statutes, substatutes, and precedent cases, and remarked: 


The statute on trading a person into slavery distinguishes three tiered sales in which a “free commoner” is abducted, 
enticed, or electing to be sold by a nonrelative. Naive ordinaries should not be misinformed that anyone (purchasers, sellers, 
and brokers) involved in a sale of mutual willingness would be punished. . . . It should be clarified that trade in humans has 
been regulated by the substatutes, which allow the sale and purchase of maids with nonnotarized white-contracts as long as 
the sold women are not enticed or abducted in the sale. The lawmakers intend not to severely punish the relative-sellers, 
particularly if parents were the seller and there was no other alternative during family difficulties. But the penalties for 
abducting or enticing a junior to be sold should not be spared, if the relative-sellers were not parents. . . . It is suspected that a 
nonrelative intends for nonprofit from selling a person even with the latter’s consent; the punishment for selling a nonrelative 


junior out of mutual willingness should be always tried as offensive as that for enticing a person to be sold. . . .[89 


In his study of 131 cases of the late nineteenth century reserved in the archives of Baxian and Baodi, Hebei, Philip C.C. Huang points out 
that Qing lawmakers intended not to punish in the case of sales for survival and based on mutual willingness, particularly, if the sellers were 
her close relatives. By 1818, at least, the Board of Punishment took the position that a husband overwhelmed by poverty would not be 
punished for selling his wife, and by the early nineteenth century, a legal amnesty was extended to the relative-offenders under the condition 


that the junior-victims elected to be sold.!%° 

Sanniu’s suicide, as a devastating statement against the society that trapped her in a tragic life, stimulated a lengthy discussion in 
multiple court sessions. Unlike the legal authorities on the Board who were aloof from the ordinary people, the provincial judges, who 
considered themselves the parents-official of their children-subjects, argued that the statutes and substatutes of abducting and enticing a 
junior relative to be sold were codified in the category of “Thefts and Robbers” with clear warning that relatives for their own profits ensnaring 
their juniors to be sold must be punished. They particularly expressed their concern for the depraved consequence of sparing the 
relative-sellers from punishment since a claim that the sale was under mutual willingness could easily fool the judge. The provincial judges in 
Anhui, struggling to sustain the balance between law, reason, and compassion in Sanniu’s case, were enraged about the limitation of the Qing 
laws of trade in humans: 


It is pity for the parents who must sell their children into slavery for family survival, yet a senior relative beyond the first 
mourning-degree should not be tolerated for selling a junior into slavery and share the sale price, even though the sale was 
counseled with the agreement of the sold. The senior relatives do not own the juniors, nor do they have a right to sell them 
into dishonorable life. Both the sold juniors and their families will suffer the prejudice of the society against indigent pariahs. 
Bannerman would be excluded from banner register if they become servants. Human compassions and social morality are 
disputed if the relative-sellers are spared from punishment; and wicked relatives will maneuver the law by using this case as 


precedent example for their evil gains. . . .[91] 


In accordance with one substitute recorded in Taiwan sifa renshi bian claimed, innocent children were unwilling to be separated from their 
parents; but the cruel parents, for their selfish gains, ignoring their children’s love for them, enticed and abducted their children to sell; such 
depraved parents must be punished, if poverty was utilized as an excuse, and proved by sufficient evidence in the case brought to the court 
by the victim. This law also applied to wicked husband, and even the sold women were liable for punishment.!91 

Take examples. In 1814, Wang Wu sold his daughter to be the concubine of Yang Sanyang, but later was greedy for more profits, 
secretly making her a prostitute, and moreover taking her from her husband after the latter pressed a suit against them. The evil father was 
penalized for life exile as stipulated by the crime of abused trade.!85] In Suzhou in 1826, Song Tianguan was guilty of three charges: 
scandalous sale, abduction, and blackmail. He sold his wife to be the concubine of Qian Yuanji, yet became dissatisfied with the bride price 
after she bore Yuanji a son; failing to fetch extra money, frustrated Tianguan abducted her. He was punished for claiming his wife as sister, 
selling her for profits, and then abducting another man’s concubine for blackmail.%41 Likewise in 1834 from Yuyao, Zhejiang, Huang Wanan 
found a broker to arrange the sale of his wife to be the concubine of the district magistrate. After failing to blackmail her for money, he 
colluded with her uncle, fabricating a charge that the magistrate had taken his wife as concubine. Wanan was held liable for three charges: 
claiming his wife as his widowed sister-in-law and selling her to be the concubine of another man, cheating on the broker and purchaser, and 
intentionally misleading the authorities.!°5] Both wicked husbands deserved at least one-hundred blows. Yet those three women, victimized of 
their primary relatives as a bait to lure profits through blackmail, by law were considered as unchaste woman, physically and spiritually. In 
above cases, the daughter was not punished for her filial piety obliged to her father; but both wives were liable for eighty blows prescribed for 
“electing to be sold” by their husbands and for dishonoring their own chastity; they were ordered to return to their original husbands’ custody 
after serving their sentence. 

The reputation of the woman, abducted and sold by nonrelatives, was tattered in the public court sessions. As a victim, her sexual 
chastity was scrutinized in the testimony of the offenders and the examination of physicians; such cautious investigation was necessary 
because the outcome of the decision involved life and death for the offenders. A woman’s sexual chastity was classified in the codified term 
physically good or stained; and the term “spiritually stained,” not included in the main code, was employed by legal practitioners to describe 
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women who did not protect their sexual chastity adequately, yet fortunately did not lose it during their sale. Women were expected to be active 
agents to protect their sexual chastity; judges intended to view the lack of violent resistance as consent by default, and only those who were 
recommended as virtually good women were spared from punishment. She was liable for punishment if she was suspected of not resisting 
the sale, passively or actively, and if her sexual chastity was dishonored. A chastity-dishonored woman had to share joint responsibility with 
her abductors, and would receive certain penalty in accordance with the examination of her sexual chastity as did her offenders for an apt 
verdict. In 1824, Qishan (1790-1854), the censor of Shangdong, felt sympathy for the victimized women, and suggested specific penalties in 
accordance with offenders’ crimes, yet it seems that his words were only considered as reference. The definitions and the distinction between 
good or stained chastity, and the attached punishment for the people involved in the sales are demonstrated explicitly in the following 
concrete legal cases. 

In a report from Shangdong in 1822, née Xiao was adopted to be the daughter-in-law of the Duan family, but was sold by her future 
father-in-law to be the concubine of Liu Baihu; she was then resold by Baihu’s wife after he deceased, and became Yang Jie’s concubine. In 
1826, also in Shangdong: née Wang, engaged to the Hu family, was sold by her poor birth mother to be the maid of Gao Heng, who not 
aware of her engagement took her to be his concubine. Another case in 1824 was from Suzhou: Li Jizhou and his gang, as defendants in this 
case, abducted née Xu for sale to take revenge on her newly married husband, who purchased her from her ill ex-husband through the 
arrangement of Jizhou, but then refused to pay the mediator fee. The hostage-takers were caught before selling her. All three women were 
later abducted by force and sold by gangs. Both née Xiao and née Wang were disregarded as “stained women” by provincial judges for 


similar reasons: breaking engagement, without resisting the sales, and losing their chastity by becoming another man’s concubine.!96l The 
Board sustained the provincial verdict for née Xiao’s case, but spared née Wang from the dishonor of stained woman, for her filial piety to help 
her poor mother, even though she lost her chastity by becoming a concubine; the penalty for her chief offender was therefore reduced by one 


degree. |971 The Board criticized née Xu’s infidelity to her ill husband due to the fact that she failed to resist the sale, and physically lost 


chastity during her ritually completed remarriage. The chief offender was punished for abducting a “stained woman” for profitable sale.!98] 
The following two women were denounced as “spiritually stained.” In an 1832 case in Anhui, Liu Hailin and his gang broke into a man’s 

house to abduct his purchased bride née Dai before their wedding ceremony. The provincial judge considered née Dai a “good woman” for 

the reasons that her self-sacrificing sale released her ex-husband from poverty, and her sexual chastity was not yet stained since she was 


abducted before her remarriage ceremony. |991 In a Jiangxi case of 1792, née Lao’s husband forced her to leave his house after they had a 
quarrel. She met her neighbor Shi Dapeng while she got lost on her way, returning alone to her natal family. Dapeng convinced her to be sold. 
The provincial judge penalized Dapeng for the offense of “withholding an astray woman and selling her for profits,” but spared née Lao without 
punishment, for she was reluctant for the sale and the transaction procedure of her sale was incomplete; her fidelity to her husband was not 
yet stained. The Board of Punishment ruled otherwise on the ground of “enticing and abducing a deserting woman for sale,” increasing 


Daping’s sentence and punishing née Lao for “electing to be sold.”!!°°! It was consistent with the ideology of law that both women had 
committed spiritual infidelity. They were ordered to return to their husbands after serving penalty; the abductors were penalized by one degree 
lighter for the offense against an imperfectly good woman. 

In contrast, the women in the next two cases were regarded as “good women” by the Board of Punishment. In 1824 in Jiangsu, Zhuanni 
was sold by her poor birth mother to Lixing Wexing, who later claimed her as his niece and resold her to be the maid of Yan Zhaoshu. Broker 
née Zhang, suspected the background of Zhuanni, gathered her gang and broke into the Yan’s house; they injured Zhaoshu, abducted 


Zhuanni, and planned to sell her.!'°'] In 1830 in Shangdong, widow née Jin agreed to the remarriage arranged by her poor father-in-law; but 
her birth father wanted to vend her for monetary gain, taking her away and keeping her in a broker’s house for sale. A gang, noting the 
circumstances, broke into the broker’s house to abduct her. In both cases, the abductors were caught before the sales were transferred. 
Overruling the provincial judges’ comments that both women had been stained, the Board was pleased by their effort of preserving their 
sexual chastity during their abduction, and recognized their virtue of filial piety for obeying the remarriage and sale arranged by their 
first-degree relatives (birth mother and father-in-law) for the fulfillment of filial piety. They both were spared from any charge. The chiefs of the 
gang-kidnappers in both cases were subjected to immediate decapitation. 

The sexual chastity of the girl who grew up in a brothel or with a disrespectable mother was suspected, and often roused conflicts 
between judges’ interpretations. For example, in the case from Zhili in 1834, Du Cunli was so upset about being ignored by the prostitute née 
Wang that he gathered his gang to abduct her daughter for revenge. The provincial governor proposed that the offender was punished for 
offending a “stained woman” since the girl had assisted her mother at the brothel to entertain customers, even though she was still a virgin. 
The Commission of Laws unable to reject the reported comments and required the provincial governor to reconsider the circumstance 
carefully. The next case finally reached conclusion after three trials through the years from 1856 to 1863. The adolescent girl (aged fifteen) 
lived with her birth mother while her father was away from home for work. Vagabond Han Jinbang was attracted to her, and plotted to have 
her as his concubine. Accusing the girl’s mother of regretting their agreement after she received the sale price for the girl to be his concubine, 
Jinbang gathered his gang to break into the girl’s room, abducted her and robbed three scrolls of clothes as compensation for revenge. The 
gang was arrested soon after the mother brought suit to the provincial court, and the girl fortunately retained her virginity during the days she 
was kept hostage in Jinbang’s house. The Board of Punishment declined the provincial governor’s view that the girl was a “stained woman,” 
and ordered an investigation to verify the fact. It turned out that Jinbang threatened to disclose the mother’s illicit affair if she refused to let him 
have her daughter. The governor argued that the girl was not respectable since she had shared the common bed with her mother and her 
paramour. But the Board believed the accusation against the girl’s reputation was unjust and would destroy her life, and as a result, confirmed 
immediate decapitation for the chief abductor in the crime of entering a free commoner’s house and abducting a virtually “good woman.” [1921 

In the preceding cases studies, the lawmakers in the Board of Punishment, much preoccupied with the provision of the statutes, acted as 
the regulator of the formalistically codified law; on the other hand, there were provincial judges, who were concerned with the happiness and 
suffering of their people as children-subjects, “tempering law with compassion” as Phillip Huang regards. In his significant study on Qing civil 
justice, he elaborates the dichotomized “practical moralism” in the culture of Confucian law, and explains: the benevolent governance, 
highlighted in the magistrate handbooks, such as Mulingshu (Compendium on Magisterial Service 1848) and Fuhui quanshu (A 
Comprehensive Book Concerning Benevolence and Happiness, 1694), for the happiness and suffering of the people as gave specific 
instructions about the adjudication practice of magisterial duties on hearing their plaints.!!°5] Wang Huizu (1730-1807), an extensively 
experienced law practitioner in Hunan province during the late eighteenth century, in his widely read Zuozhi yaoyan (Precepts for Local 
Administrative Officials, 1785), advised against a rigid application of the law. He remarked: legal cases should be decided in accord with a 
sense of natural justice; the primary study for a judge and a legal secretary is to know the Code, but skill in its application depends still more 


on being in sympathy with the ways of the people.!11 


In this chapter, an analysis of the historical circumstances fostering concubinage and servitude elaborates that market in humans 
flourished was a result of largescale interactions of political and socioeconomic contexts. Human trafficking as a means to disaster relief 
during difficult times was legitimized as a benevolent policy to win the hearts of the people. The authority argued that the market system could 
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benefit human commodities and even their families as an avenue for escaping economic difficulty and, moreover, for social mobility. A 
comprehensive study is essential to understand: how the market system affected the prospects of mobility for concubines and servants, and 
how the value of the variance in height of social status influenced their lives. Yet, paradoxically, for those with higher expectations the risks 
were correspondingly greater; traffic in humans produced very different experiences for the sold individuals. 


NOTES 


1. Well-to-do merchants and officials in Jiangnan competed to show their wealth as reported in the following sources: Qian Yongsheng, 
Conghua (Beijing, 1979), p. 17; Chen Kanggqi, Liangqian jiwen sibi (Beijing, 1990), pp. 113-114; Ouyang Zhaoxong and Jin Anqing, 
Shuichuang chunyi (Beijing, 1984), pp. 39-40; Zhang Han, Songchuan mengyu (Beijing, 1985), juan 7, p. 13b; also see Craig Clunas, Treatise 
on Superfluous Things (Urbana, 1991), pp. 117-118, chapters 2 and 6; Joanna Handlin Smith, The Art of Doing Good. (Berkeley, 2009), pp. 
110-111. 

2. Meng Ke, Mengzi (Taibei, 1979), pt. Il, p. 5a. See Liji (in SSUZS), “Jiyi” (Significance of Worship) and “Jifa” (“Principles of Worship”). 
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Chapter 2 
THE PATH OF A CONCUBINE 


In response to two concubines’ inquiry about their dharma and karma, a Buddhist veteran sorcerer commented: “In the 
law of Hades, immense karma will not offset maximum dharma, whereas a little karma and dharma can counterbalance each 
other. Concubines of rich families certainly accumulated some merits but not ones great enough to eradicate their past sins, 


thus present life is not perfect. . . .”!"] 
— Yuewei caotang biji 


In the complex network of family relationships, which defined an individual’s roles, positions, and status, the notions of “privilege” (rights) 
and “liability” (obligations) were reciprocally associated. Through various allotted positions in accordance with her different roles as 
daughter-in-law, birth mother, minor consort, and minor mistress, a concubine was able to create a favorable situation through interaction, or 
raise conflicts with other family members. The privilege associated with her roles as a birth mother and virtuous consorts were, in particular, 
publicly recognized. In the Confucian family-state continuum system, her domestic roles had social significance as a role model. Further 
defined by other culture factors, woman’s social status was associated with that of her son(s), husband, and their families. In considering 
social stratification, this chapter examines the deployment of women into different societal strata, and compares their social classifications, 
simultaneously established and reinforced in accordance with the social status and influences of their husband and sons. 

Ming and Qing literature and surviving legal cases shape this study. In reviewing the statutes on family discords, the nature of and the 
extent to which statutory definitions of concubines’ status enforced by judicial decisions are considered. Examples in the forms of memoranda, 
leading cases, and general circulars are mainly drawn from the Qing penal casebooks issued by the Grand Council (Neige dangan xingke 
tiban) and the Board of Punishment (Conspectus and its sequel penal cases). Various private legal cases collections, such as Puyang xiandu 
(Gazette of District Puyang) by Qi Biaojia (1602-1645), Zheyu xinyu (New Comments on Judicial Cases) by Li Qing (Qing), and Mingxing 
guanjian (Concise Views of the Ming Penal Law) by Jin Feng (Ming), are significant supplements; they were mandated by local magistrates 
and their friends or colleagues; they explore the compassion, passion, and malice behind a person’s behaviors not openly revealed in the 
supreme court cases. In addition, fictional sources are significant for the understanding of social relations a concubine played with family 
members and outsiders in the society. Stories selected present the disparate respects of intrinsic details of domestic life with a certain degree 
of realism, while at the same time depicting the whole spectrum of social interactions at different levels of society and geographical areas. To 
the extent possible, the fictional sources chosen for this study were written by the Ming and Qing authors who were, in some respects, familiar 
with the customs of their times. The masterpieces of the novels of human compassions, such as Hongloumeng (Dream of the Red Chamber), 
Jinpingmei (GoldVasePlum) and Xingshi yinyuanzhuan (Marriage of III Omen); and short story collections, including Sanyan (Three 
Collections of Speaking), Liangpai (Two Collections of Surprising Stories), and Qingshi leilueh (Anatomy of Love) are adopted in the 
discussion. 


Rectification in Ritual and Law 


The Ming and Qing ritual liturgies and legal codes were committed to preserving the principle of mingfen. The Chinese word for “status” 
and “position” is fen, literally meaning “share;” while the character ming is to “assume” or to “name.” Mingfen assigns every individual a place 
in the social system, draws distinctions between various groups, and exhorts everyone to maintain proper relations with each other. Such 
ethical values were designed to formulate human relations by means of distinguishing the superior from the inferior and closer relatives from 
more distant ones. Through the performance of elaborate ritual ceremonies, mingfen impresses the consciousness of roles and status so 
strongly into every individual's mind that obedience to such a social order would naturally follow; otherwise, the family and social system 
would become disordered. 

Originally, concubinage served an essential function in cementing social and political alliances through the custom among the ruling elites 
of bride-accompaniment. During the Spring and Autumn (722-484 BCE), when a woman from an elite house married, her sisters, cousins, 
and maids were chosen as bridal companions. The bride was the wife, called qi, which indicates one who is an equivalent counterpart of her 
husband. There is a consonance between the Chinese character qi and that for equivalence; both share the same pronunciation. Bridal 
companions were often reserved for the groom as concubines. The bride’s sister and cousin were named as high-ranking concubines, called 
ying, and maids were taken as minor concubines, called gie. The word ying literally means attending cleansing paraphernalia. The character 
gie refers to female criminals and slaves who served as presents or rewards to nobles and high officials. Both ying and qie indicate that 
women were taken for serving, accompanying, entertaining, or producing heirs.!2] The custom of giving daughters as secondary brides 
eventually ceased after the Han period (206 BCE-—219 CE), and the female companions who came into a marriage with the bride were only 
her maids. Ying was still identified in the Tang (618-907) and Song (960-1279) Codes, but all concubines were called qgie in the Ming and 
Qing laws. 

In Ming-Qing ritual and legal regulations, a man could only have one wife at a time, and her marriage was legally approved by a written 
contract and a full set of Six Rites. Without a completed wedding ceremony, she was a concubine.|°] The accomplishment of the whole 
process required the presence of the matchmaker and the parents or the elders of both families. The observation of the ceremonies was 
indispensable to ensure the legitimacy of marriage, and to rectify the wife’s ritual and legal status as the daughter-in-law, the principal 
mistress of her husband’s household, and the legal-mother of all his children. The marriage stressed not only the principle of equivalence and 
complementarities between the husband and the wife, but also the affine relationship between the two families. Marriage was expected to 
benefit both parties, which generally meant either that the two families had approximately equal status, or that if one family contributed 
somewhat greater status, then the other contributed commensurably greater wealth. Rich families furnished their daughters with substantial 
dowries, but even among the poor a bride did not enter her husband’s household empty-handed.4] The ceremonies secured and enhanced 
the wife’s status in her marital family, also retained her natal family for her in case her marriage was deteriorated. The wife should not be 
easily divorced or replaced by a concubine. A husband was punishable (by ninety blows) for marrying another wife or promoting a concubine 
to be wife while the previous one was still alive. In such case, the marriage of the second wife was annulled. The penalty was increased one 
degree (to one-hundred blows) for deposing his wife to be concubine, and the wife was resumed.!®! 

Take examples. In 1802 in Shengjing, Shenyang, Yang Jue’s concubine née Zhang, who bore him a son, was promoted to wife after his 
first one deceased. This was customarily acceptable but raised criticism in law when she became involved in a judicial case for beating and 
causing the death of an indentured maid. In law, née Zhang was still a concubine, but her ritual status had promoted to her husband’s 
second-degree relative because of producing a son. Her status as the mistress of his household was, therefore, not degraded and she was 


punished accordingly. The husband, as a governmental official, was allowed to pay bail.!°] In another case from Shangdong in 1860, née 
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Wang left her hometown during chaotic times, losing the connection with her betrothed Mao Fengling. After returning to the hometown, she 
insisted on remaining their engagement and agreed to be his co-wife, for he had married another woman while she was away. But the 
conflicts between the two wives became serious, and née Wang committed suicide after she was beaten and injured by the husband. Based 
on her betrothal contract, the authorities recognized née Wang’s status of wife and praised her chastity, while the other woman was degraded 
to be concubine since she was the second in order and was punished (by sixty blows and one year servitude) for convincing the husband to 


beat the wife.!7] More cases could be found, such as late Ming official Ni Yuanlu (1593-1644) was punished by reducing rank and salary for 


making his concubine to be wife.!®! 

Marriage under jiantiao (inheriting two families) and liangtou zuoda (equal status) was practiced in Ming-Qing custom. Liangtou zuoda 
applied when a man already had a wife and the family of the additional woman was respectable or of equal social status to the man, or when 
he so greatly admired and respected the second woman that he gave her a whole set of marriage ceremonies. Jiantiao was motivated by the 
families who shared the same heir. The man who inherited both biological and adoptive families was obligated to marry one wife for each of 
them to ensure both households had mistresses and heirs. Both women, if from free commoner families, were ritually married and customarily 
shared equal social status with the title of pingtouqi (co-wife). The custom sometimes was adopted by an “extinct household” (hujue or juehu), 
which had no male offspring. The daughter of such a family could marry into her husband’s family, and at least one of her sons would inherit 
her natal family’s name and property. In 1775, an imperial edict, concerning human compassions and the importance of a family to have a 


male successor, recognized such custom; however, it concluded: only one wife at a time.!° 

The status of a later-married co-wife required further clarification in judicial cases where she became involved in conflicts with her 
husband’s relatives. For instance, in 1853 in Baoding, Zhili, Wang Tingyong simultaneously inherited the houses of his birth father and 
sonless uncle, marrying two wives, each arranged by one of the families. The wife née Zhang, arranged by his uncle’s household, committed 
suicide after she had a quarrel with her husband regarding his father’s attempt to rape her. The provincial judge followed some precedent 
cases, accusing the father of attempting rape against his son’s concubine. Yet the judges of the Board of Punishment found alternatives: the 
later-married woman should be treated as a wife if she was the victim, and the offender was thus assigned a heavier penalty than the cases 
involving the similar offense against a concubine; yet if she was the offender, she would be treated as a concubine with a heavier penalty than 
a wife who committed a similar crime. The authorities emphasized that ritual enforced the principle of rectification, while law valued the life of 
the victim, and punishment should concern human compassions. Some authorities notwithstanding, considered the later-married woman as 
nonrelative, and such a marriage should be legally annulled. The penalty of life exile to border region for attempting rape against the birth 


son’s wife was two degrees heavier than that for the similar offense against his concubine. "0 

A concubine without wedding ceremony was vulnerable, for the lack of dowry and the support of her natal family; she could be easily 
deposed as a commodity or serve as an exchanged gift between men. The wife, as the principal consort, was called zhengshi, referring to her 
chamber at the center of the main building, while a concubine was a minor consort, called ceshi, as indicated by the fact that her chamber 
was in a side-room to the east or west of that of the wife. In the patrilineal descent system, which constructed the hierarchical lineage 
organization, a member’s status, as fixed in relation to one’s distance from the main line of descendants sired by a single apical ancestor, was 
distinguished in the grand line, dior in the branch line, shu. Considering the annotation of names by scholar Liu Xi, the Chinese character di, 
pronounced the same as the word for “comparison” in the sense of “to match” or “to compare equivalently;” the character shu, on the other 
hand, read in the same pronunciation as the word for “picking” with the meaning of elevating an inferior but treating them in an informal 


manner. The wife and her biological children were in the grand line, while the concubine and her biological children were in the branch line.!""] 
In the “hereditary advantage” system (enyin): a wife’s eldest son, and then her eldest surviving grandson was the primary successor of the 
father’s noble title or official post; a concubine’s son could become the successor only if neither the first nor the second wife had produced an 


acceptable heir.!"2] 

The distinction, reflected in the preferential treatment for the wife and concubines, was further exemplified in terms of death ritual and 
ancestor worship through a host of differences in their roles as recipients and performers. Upon her death, as the Ming ritual scholar LU Kun 
(1538-1618) emphasized, a deceased concubine should temporarily rest in a side room before she was relocated, and her tomb was 
assigned on the west side of that of the deceased wife as her follower. But the deceased wife or the husband would be laid in the main room 


before they were entombed, and their mausoleums would rest together side by side.!'°! The wife, although not allowed to participate in 
ancestral worship of the husband’s lineage, played a significant role in family ancestral worship. As the principal mistress, she was in charge 
of regular worship during the time the husband was away from home, whereas all concubines stood behind the wife as her assistants with 
limited roles. As recipients of ancestor worship, the wood spirit-tablet of the wife and of only those concubines, who had produced children, 
secured a place together with that of their husband in the family ancestral altars. The wife’s tablet would be set beside that of her 
mother-in-law, while those of concubines would be placed on the western side of the wife’s. Saved in a wooden box kept in an upright 
position, the wife’s tablet, zhu, retained the same pronunciation as the word of master; it was used to worship a close relative. On her 
spirit-tablet, she was titled bi, which indicates “equal companion of the father.” A concubine’s tablet, pa/, not protected in such a soul box, had 
the similar pronunciation as the word of bow; it was used to worship a remote ancestor. Her tablet was simply titled wangmu or mu (the 
deceased mother), and the rite for worshipping a concubine was one degree less than that for the wife. 

A concubine’s mourning relationships with her husband’s children gained importance as a mother in accordance with the following 
possibilities: biological, adoptive, and foster mothers as the first-degree; divorced and remarried mothers as the second-degree; 
concubine-mother as the third-degree, and the nursing-mother as the fourth-degree. The wife was absolute legal-mother and the first-degree 
mother for all of her husband’s children. A concubine was the birth mother for her biological children and the concubine-mother for the other 
consorts’ children. A barren concubine could be assigned by her husband to become a foster or nursing-mother to one of the other consorts’ 
children. On the other hand, all children wore the first mourning-degree for their first-degree mothers, the same for their father; and also had 
mourning obligations to other mothers. A legal-mother with or without a birth child would receive children’s mourning obligation, while a 
concubine merely obtained mourning rights after possessing the motherly status. As a divorced or remarried mother, the wife or concubine’s 
mourning right from her birth child decreased one degree, and her mourning obligation to her biological children was denied. A nursing-mother 
received a fifth mourning-degree from the child she nursed, but no mourning obligation to the child unless she was a concubine of the child’s 
father. The wife and all concubines had mourning obligations to all of the husband’s sons but not for daughters. A concubine wore mourning 
obligation to the husband, his wife, and his grandparents and parents, but none of them was obliged mourning duty to her. As compared to 
those in the previous dynastic periods, the mourning right of a Ming or Qing concubine with motherly status, in particular as a first-degree 
mother increased, so did the mourning obligation between the wife and concubines. 

The reciprocal and unequal mourning obligations and rights which the wife and concubines had in their relationships with their 
parents-in-law, husband, and husband's children were defined in the five degrees of mourning clothes (wufu), ranking from the heaviest 
obligation to the lightest: the first-degree (zhancui) for three years in untrimmed sackcloth with a mourning stick and a mourning hood; the 
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second-degree (Zicu/) including 2a (three years in even sackcloth), 2b (one year with a mourning staff), and 2c (one year without a mourning 
staff); the third-degree (dagong) in greater processed cloth for nine months; the fourth-degree (xiaogong) in lesser processed cloth; and the 


fifth-degree (sima) in fine sackcloth or hemp three months.!"41 


Parents-in-law for son's wife 


Yili to Song: 2c; Ming-Qing: 2c (main heir's wife) 


3rd (other sons’ wife) 


Parents-in-law for son's concubine 


Ming-Qing: None 


Wife for parents-in-law 


Yili: 1st (father-in-law), 2a (widow mother-in-law) 
2b (mother-in-law) 
Tang-Song: Ist (father-in-law), 2a (mother-in-law) 


Ming-Qing: Ist (both in-laws) 


Ying for parents-in-law 


gie for parents-in-law 


Husband for wife 


lYilito Song: 2a (both) 


Yili to Qing: 2a (both) 


Ming-Qing: 2c (both) 


| Yili: 2c (parent alive), 2b (parents dead) 


Tang to Qing: 2b (parent dead/alive) 


Husband for concubine 


Wife for husband 


Wife for concubine 


For Ying*--- Yili: 5; Tang to Qing: None; 
For gie*--- Yili: 5 (bearing a son), None (childless) 


Tang to Qing: None 


| Yili to Qing: Ist 
lYilito Qing: None 


Ying for husband 
Ying for wife 
gie for husband 


gie for wife 


Yili to Qing: Ist 


| Yili to Qing: 1" 


Yili to Qing: 2¢ 


Yili to Song: 2c; 
Ming-Qing: 2b 


Istdegree mothers for sons 


2nd degree mothers for sons 


3rd degree mothers for sons 


4th degree mothers for sons 
Children for Ist degree mothers 


(having children or none) 


Yili: 2a (the heir); 2c (other sons) 


Tang to Qing: 2c (for all sons). 


| Yili: 3rd; Tang to Qing: 2c 


none 


none 


| Yili: 2a (father dead); 2b (father alive) 


Tang & Song: 2a (father dead or alive) 
Ming & Qing: Ist (having children); none (no child) 


2b (for deposed or remarried birth mother) 


Children for 2nd degree mothers 
(having children or none) 


Children for 3rd degree mothers 


Children to 4th degree mothers 


lYilito Song: Sth (having children); none (no child) 


Ming & Qing: 2b (having children); none (no child) 


| Vili to Qing: 2b 


Yili to Qing: Sth 


In noble society, bridal companions, who might have been the bride's sisters, cousins, or maids, often became the groom’s concubines. 
In Tang and Song Codes, the bride was identified as the principal wife, her sisters or cousins were high-ranking concubines (ying), and her 
maidservants were minor concubines (qie) (Yili or Etiquette and Ritual, juan 29, p. 2b). In Ming-Qing ritual, children’s mourning obligations to 
their father’s wife or concubines were heavier than those in Yiliand Tang and Song rituals. Before Ming, children had no mourning obligation 
to father’s concubine without motherly status, but Ming-Qing ritual nevertheless, required them to wear a fifth-degree mourning for her. In Yili, 
a concubine without motherly status wore the second-degree mourning, 2a, for the eldest son (the main heir), and 2c for the other sons. 
According to Yili, children wore a second-degree mourning, 2b, for their deceased first-degree mothers (the wife of father, biological mother, 
adoptive mother, and foster mother), so as not to offend their living father; however, they wore 2a for their first-degree mothers if their father 
(or adoptive-father) was decease. In the Tang, under the order of the female emperor Wu Zhao (r. 684—704), the period of wearing mourning 
clothes for first-degree mothers increased to 2a even while the father was still alive. Ming founder Hongwu emperor ordered all children wore 
first-degree mourning for their birth mothers as first identified in Xiaocilu (edited in 1374) and then in a decree issued in 1375. 


A concubine’s relationship with her husband’s family was insecure until she obtained the status of mother. The collection of Zhongguo 
Zupu xuli xuankan, including prefaces and general rules of around 445 genealogies from the Ming and Qing to the early Republic of China, 
demonstrates the consistent ritual regulations which in practice defined a concubine’s position regarding her mother status in her husband’s 
family and lineage. 

In all the known genealogies in the collection, a concubine’s surname was included after she gave birth to a son, and her disgraceful 
background, such as a prostitute or entertainer, could even be tolerated. Some genealogies gave credit to a concubine even if she only gave 
birth to a daughter. The surname of a barren concubine could still be included, if she remained a chaste widow. A disposed concubine’s 
surname was deleted unless she had produced a son before her dissolution. In the latter circumstance, a few genealogies still listed her 
surname under her son, but with a mark over or under it to indicate her misconduct. In most genealogies, her surname was not mentioned at 
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all. A remarried concubine had her surname in the genealogy of her second husband if she bore him a son. The only reason for the wife being 
excluded was her failure to guard her fidelity and chastity. If she was included, her surname would be placed under the name of her husband, 
while those of concubines would be after the wife’s surname. The surname of the wife was preceded by the title of principal consort, while 
before that of a concubine was minor consort. Some genealogies did not give a title to a concubine; still many conferred her title of minor 
consort in particular if her son became a degreeholder. 

All children’s names were recorded under those of their father and legal-mother; however in their own entries their birth mother was 
indicated. Each son’s name was mentioned again under that of his birth mother. The names of the wife’s sons, regardless of their ages, were 
written before those of concubines, especially in the genealogies of upper gentry-families. Such rules responded to the law that every son 
borne to the wife or a concubine should be clearly distinguished in order to avoid dispute when they entered a marriage relationship with other 
families. It was considered disgraceful for some upper-class families to marry the son or daughter of a concubine. In some genealogies, the 
birth order of the sons, whether of a wife or a concubine, was arranged according to their ages. The birthdays of sons would be clearly 
recorded, whereas those of daughters would not necessarily be mentioned since they would belong to their future husbands’ families. [15] 

To act according to mingfen in the proper degree was within the purview of ritual, while to apply judgment according to pertinent evidence 
was in the realm of the law. When one’s conduct was appropriate, in punishment as well as in reward, social order was maintained and 
harmony would prevail. To find the apposite punishment for the offense in various circumstances was to render an equitable ritual and legal 
decision according to a criminal’s ritual status in the relationships between the victim and the offender. In the event of family disputes 
(involving cheating, beating, injury, disability, rape, adultery, death, property right, and violent abuse), if the victim brought an accusation 
before the authorities, the elaborate scale of penalties was keyed to the degree of kinship between offender and victim; the closer a senior 
relative the lighter penalty, but closer a junior relative, the heavier the penalty. There were five different sorts of penalties (wuxing) from the 
lightest to the heaviest one as follows: (1) lashes: beating with light bamboo (chi), (2) blows: beating with heavy bamboo (zhang), (3) penal 
servitude (tu), (4) lifetime exile (liu), (5) death penalties: strangulation (jiao), decapitation (zhan), and death by slicing (lingchi). Aside from 


immediate decapitation and death by slicing, other death penalties could be appealed or would not be executed after the assizes.|'6] 


Crimes Offender/to Defender, Penalty Crimes Offender/to Defender, Penalty 

SCOLDING |Husband/ Wife, None JUNREASONABLE | Husband/ Wife, DS 
Husband/Concubine, None BEATING TO Husband/Concubine, St 
Wife/Husband, SS __ Wife/Husband, D2 
Wife/Concubine, None Wife/Concubine, DS 
Concubine/Husband, $4 Concubine/Husband, D2 
Concubine/Wife, $4 Concubine/Wife, D2 
Concubine/Concubine, None Concubine/Concubine, N/A 

INJURY THusband Wite, none Ten LING BY THusband/ Wife, none 
Husband/Concubine, None "nian Husband/Concubine, None 
Wife/Husband, C2 Wife/Husband, D1 
Wife/Concubine, C3 Wife/Concubine, None 
Concubine/Husband, C1 Concubine/Husband, D1 
Concubine/Wife, Cl Concubine/Wife, $1 
Concubine/Concubine, N/A Concubine/Concubine, N/A 

BEATING |ijusband/Wite, S2 |HOMOCIDE BY |Hlusband/Wite, D2 

ro Husband/Concubine, $3 MISCHANCE Husband/Concubine, D3 

rai Wife/Husband, SI Wife/Husband, D4 

— Wife/Concubine, $3 Wife/Concubine, D2 
Concubine/Husband, $1 Concubine/Husband, D4 
Concubine/Wife, $3 Concubine/Wife, D4 
Concubine/Concubine, N/A Concubine/Concubine, N/A 

PREASURE |Husband/Wife, None [KILLING WITH |Husband/Wife, D1 

ro Husband/Concubine, None PREMEDITATION | tusband/Concubine, SI 

sale Wife/Husband, D2 Wife/Husband, D4 
Wife/Concubine, D3 Wife/Concubine, D1! 
Concubine/Husband, D2 Concubine/Husband, D4 
Concubine/Wife, D2 Concubine/Wife, D4 
Concubine/Concubine, N/A Concubine/Concubine, N/A 

Sources: Daminglii jijie fuli (ML), juan 1, 19, 20, 22, 25; Daging liili huitong xincuan 

(QC), juan, 2, 25, 26, 28. 

D1: decapitation/strangulation after assizes; D3: decapitation without appealing; 

D2: immediate decapitation; D3: decapitation without appealing; D4: death by slicing; 

D5: strangulation with appealing; $1: 100 blows & 3 years-penal servitude; 

$2: 80 blows & 2 years-penal servitude; $3: 70 blows & 1/2 year penal servitude; 

S4: 80 blows; $5: 40 blows; C1: four-degree more than nonrelative; 

C2: three-degree more than nonrelative; C3: two-degree more than nonrelative. 

None: under circumstances; N/A: not applied 


Reproduction, Adoption, and Property Right 


The instructions of the communal family of Zheng and Xu Sanchong urged sonless men at the age of forty to take concubine, yet 
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Sanchong warned polygamists for the inevitable family disputes: 


Having an heir without a concubine is a blessing for a man and his household. Nevertheless, if a man reaches a certain 
age with no heirs, he is required to take a concubine. But taking beautiful concubines after already having many sons, by all 
means, is a disgraceful behavior. Conflicts between the children born to many different mothers squirm filial piety and other 


ethical principles, as long as unavoidable quarrels shadow the family.!'7] 


Accompanied with legalized concubinage, the system of “partial inheritance,” approved by official discourse, applied to social practice: a 
father’s property had to be equally divided among all his sons, either born to wife, concubines, or even maids, after some was set aside for a 
“charitable estate” (shantian), elders’ mausoleum, and ancestral rites. An illegitimate son from an illicit relationship received half of what the 
legal sons gained, and an adopted son also had a comparable share, but either of them had entire rights to family property even if he was the 
only heir. The property right of the son(s) of a chambermaid or a maid was customarily promising while in most cases the mother was 
recognized as concubine even before childbirth. A daughter’s inheritance right was effective yet only if there was no suitable male heir within 
the lineage. In an “extinct household” without a male heir, married or unmarried daughters, born to wife or concubine, claimed an inheritance 
right; otherwise, the property of an heirless household was confiscated by the state. As codified in Ming-Qing law and custom, the widowed 
wife was expected to adopt an heir and to manage the property on behalf of the adopted son until he came of age; however, she was not 
allowed to sell it without the consent of the elders of the family. Concubines did the same on sole condition that the wife was already 


deceased.!'8] 

The preferred candidates for adoption were not specified in the main Code; a substatute coda, added in 1775, concerned with the 
maintenance of the patriline and the adoptive parents’ old-age support, included a provision on succession: the closest nephew from the same 
surname linage was the customarily and legally favored “proper heir’ (yingji); otherwise, a male nonrelative with the same surname, or even 


different surname could be considered as the “cherished heir” (aiji).'°] The choice of an heir was itself a matter of frequent dispute not only 
between the eligible and possible candidates, but also between the adoptive parents and the adopted son(s). In surviving Ming and Qing 
judicial cases, complex frictions involving the legitimacy of successors and their inheritance-right was the leading cause of family controversy. 
The Qing Code had in general favored the “proper heir,” while the substatute offered possible candidates for adoption. The legal system 
provided great possibility for each judge to find his favored applicable verdicts. The human factors and ethical codes were both considered. 
In 1774, the following case was reported from Zhili: Li Huibai, a well-to-do peasant, adopted his brother’s son, Yuzheng, as heir, but later 
was disappointed with his misbehavior, and replaced him with Siye from a nonrelative of the same surname. Huibai was so pleased by Siye’s 
success in studies that he purchased an official position for him, and assigned his favored concubine to be Siye’s foster-mother. The three 
lived together in the main house, ignoring the wife who had no influence on Siye even though she was his legal-mother. After Huibai 
deceased, the concubine and Siye became the primary profiteers of the family property. But the widowed wife, maneuvering her power as 
mistress of the household, adopted Yuzheng’s son as the successor, in the meanwhile denying the concubine’s right to adopt Siye and his 
eligibility to be the adopted heir. While the concubine refused to cooperate, the wife accused Siye of illegally occupying the family property. 
The Board of Punishment remarked that Yuzheng was Huibai’s patriline nephew but not the closest one, while Siye shared the same surname 
but not a patriline relative; neither of them was the favored proper heir. Huibai’s three closest nephews were legally preferred, but they were 
all single heirs of their own families. The son of one deceased nephew was therefore chosen to be Huibai’s successor, and he was obliged to 
support both the widowed wife and concubine. Siye was ordered to return the sum used to purchase his official position. This case and its 


verdict were publicized as a “general circular,” a guiding reference for other similar cases. 2° 

Aman who had son(s) could still adopt his cherished heir, yet a widowed childless wife had no right to adopt a cherished heir for herself if 
her husband had a legally proper heir born to concubine or chambermaid; the property right of the latter's son(s) was protected in both law 
and customs. An exemplary case from Xinghua, Jiangsu, was supervised by magistrate Qi Biaojia (1602-45) in his court: deceased Lin 
Wanxiang preserved a piece of land (twenty mu) as educational fund for his descendants to pursue scholarly careers. One of his grandsons 
Qiao Fang took this advantage, controlling the land even though he had given up his study. His deceased brother Qiao Qian left several 
thousand silver taels’ property managed by his widowed wife née Cai, while his two widowed pregnant concubines were expecting. Née Cai 
adopted one of Qiao Fang’s sons as heir, but the adoption was rejected by the lineage-elders after each Qiao Qian’s concubine gave birth to 
a son. The verdict issued by magistrate ruled that: the concubines’ sons were legally proper heirs with ultimate right to Qiao Qian’s property; 
née Cai however, as the legal-mother, could manage the property before the sons reached adulthood; and the profit of Wanxiang’s preserved 
land should be held in reserve for future descendants’ study. [21] 

A woman’s claims for her deceased husband's property were not in her own right, but derivative through her custodial rights on behalf of 
minor sons, and her sons’ obligation for her old-age maintenance; yet such privilege ceased once she remarried or involved adultery. In 
economic sufficient households, a widowed wife or concubine as biological, adoptive, or foster-mother could remain chaste for the reason of 
taking care of her minor child, even if she had only a daughter. Some families gave the widow a small piece of charitable estate for her 
economic buttress, which would be customarily divided among eligible heirs after the widow departed, if she did not have a successor. The 
property reserved for ancestral worship might be an estate, which usually managed by the main heir, could not be sold without the agreement 
of all eligible successors. If it were sold, the sale price should be equally divided among them or used to build the ancestral hall.!22] A 
charitable estate was not a widow’s property right, rather a gift for her old-age support to encourage her chastity. According to Jiangnan 
custom, it became a privilege for a widowed childless wife or concubine to appeal for. But when a case was brought to the court, the 
authorities usually respected the mediation from the family or lineage elders since there was no specific law to define such argument. 

A cconcubine might even battle for a piece of charitable estate as demonstrated in the case also recorded by magistrate Qi Biaojia: 
deceased Lin Renfeng’s property was divided into three shares between the two sons born to concubine née Yan, and one grandson from the 
wife’s deceased son. Renfeng’s another widowed concubine, née Hong, did not have a child to take care of her old age. Her brother battled 
for her privilege until the Lin lineage elder agreed to give her 10 percent of Renfeng’s mausoleum budget.!23! This case might specifically from 
Jiangsu province, for no sufficient evidence could confirm it was a universal custom. However, concubines’ son(s) should have right to share 
charitable estate, if the owner deceased without an heir. A case from Xiangyin, Hubei, during late Ming demonstrated this custom. It was 
reviewed by high Qing scholar Li Jia: Tong Daoshan divided his property equally among three sons; two of them were born to a concubine, 
and another one named Bishan was adopted from a family of different surname. Daoshan’s concubine denied the succession right of both 
Bishan and his concubine’s son to the charitable estate left by Daoshan’s deceased and sonless wife. The provincial judge respected custom, 
confirming that Bishan’s status as adopted son had been approved by the family genealogy, and ordered the charitable estate be divided 
equally among three sons, all born to concubines. !*4] 

The economic security a wife or a concubine could expect from her daughter was less promising than from her son(s), who was obliged 
for her old-age support. In terms of Confucian ideology of filial piety, the biological or adopted son who failed to maintain aged parents’ 
supports was subjected to explicit punishments.!25] Paradoxically, the blessings of motherhood’s right to old-age support were tantamount to a 
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curse for a concubine. The threat of violence to a concubine and her son or daughter was ever present. In such a contested situation, lacking 
the support of the natal family, they could easily lose; yet their rights were protected by the law. 

The subsequent case, also reported by Li Jia, was from Hubei: the Chen family had considerable land divided among three sons’ 
households. The only son of first house died, leaving his concubine née Tang and two daughters. The second house without a son had Weidi, 
the only son of the third house, as the adopted successor; moreover, Weiqi had his own grandson inherit the first household line. The second 
house therefore occupied two shares of the family property, while widowed née Tang and her daughters of the first house had but one share 
of poor quality, often struggling with deficit. Née Tang planned to sell the land to liquidate her debt, but was threatened by Weiqi’s mother, 
who argued that as long as née Tang was a concubine, she had illegally managed the family property, and her daughter had no inheritance 


right to the land. To claim her right, née Tang went to the court.!26 Qing scholar Li Duo from Qiantang, Zhejiang reported another case in his 
legal casebook: in 1694, deceased Chen Jungin left one son and one daughter, both born to his departed first wife. The son passed away and 
left his childless wife, née Li, with one daughter born to his deceased concubine. The Chen family became an extinct household with rich and 
undivided savings in gold since Junqin’s widowed second wife, née Jiang, did not adopt an heir. The first wife’s daughter, married an adopted 


son-in-law, claimed her full right to the property, denying the inheritance of the granddaughter born to her brother's concubine. |27] 

The local authorities settled the conflicts in both cases on the grounds that the daughter of an extinct family had an inheritance right. A 
verdict ruled that Jungin’s property was divided into two equal parts between his daughter and departed son; the latter's daughter as his only 
descendant inherited his share, even though she was born to concubine. Since she had not reached her adulthood, her share would be 
managed by the two widowed wives, née Jiang and then née Li, in the order of seniority. The son fathered by the adopted son-in-law had no 
claim as a non-surname relative. The right of widowed concubine née Tang to manage the property for her daughters in the extinct household 
was also supported by the authority in view of the fact that there was no wife available. 

The threat of an ambitious son-in-law was revealed by late Ming scholar-official Li Chunfang (1510-84), the vice premier of Jiajing 
emperor: Zhi Kang, a millionaire in Tongcheng, Anhui, had a daughter born to the wife. He died at his very old age of seventy-seven, leaving 
his concubine and her one-year-old son Yingyuan. In his will, Zhi Kang left his daughter and her husband to hold his property in trust for the 
concubine’s son until he reached adulthood. When the time came to terminate the executorships, the daughter sought to gain her inheritance 
right as the sole offspring of an extinct household. Her husband contested the legitimacy of the concubine’s son to a local magistrate, who 
read the will, “I, Zhi Kang, at age seventy-seven, have a son named Yingyuan as successor. All my property is entrusted to him, my soninlaw. 
The outsider should not argue.” The concubine and her son were frustrated until they complained to the authority Hai Rui (informal name 
Gangfeng, 1514-87). He interpreted the will by placing the punctuation in different places, “I, Zhi Kang, at age seventy-seven, have a son 


named Yingyuan as successor. All my property is entrusted to him. My soninlaw, the outsider, should not argue.”!28] With concerns that his 
daughter and soninlaw would take advantage of the concubine’s son by disputing his legitimacy and his right to inherit property, Zhi Kang 
wrote his will without punctuation on purpose to protect the son from being manipulated by the daughter before he reached adulthood. 

On the other hand, various cases observed that concubines’ sons unwilling to share with the son(s) of the wife or a maid’s son(s), took 
the latter’s advantage. Magistrate Qi Biaogjia again provided an exemplary case from Xinghua, Jiangsu: deceased literati Chen Han had three 
sons; two of them were born to a concubine, and another one was born to a maid, who was part of the dowry of the second wife. The 
mother-in-law of the household was alive. The concubine’s sons denied the share of the maid’s son who, supported by the second wife, was 
appealing for his property right. The local authority had the Chen lineage elders to mediate the argument, ruling that three sons equally shared 
the property after the needs for three widows’ old-age support and the maid’s son’s marriage were set aside. The maid was recognized by the 
second-wife as a concubine on behalf of the deceased husband. The concubine’s both sons were punished for taking advantage from their 


half brother. 29! 

Another case was reported by late Ming literati Mao Yilu: the Zhang family land was equally divided among three sons’ houses. Both the 
first and the second sons were born to concubine née Tian, while the third son, born to the wife, died young without an heir. His widow wife 
née Sun adopted a son, who, from the first house, therefore inherited two shares of the family land and aroused the jealousy of the second 
house. While her two brother-in-laws each had their own plan for the third house’s share of land, née Sun claimed her right to manage it. Their 
arguments were settled by the local authorities: née Sun had the right to manage her deceased husband’s land until it was entitled to her 
adopted heir when he reached adulthood; the profits from the land should be used to support herself, her mother-in-law (née Tian), and the 
costs for her deceased husband's worship. |°0} 

The prestige of motherhood in upper-class families encouraged ambitious wife and concubines to follow various strategies to become 
pregnant. Some took fertility pills, while others practiced deceit by adopting or conceiving a son by another man. To protect their own interest, 
they could resort to furious behavior. The following two cases were recorded by literati Shen Defu (1587-1642). During the Wanli era, the 
father of née Sha, the concubine of Earl Wang Ruilou, accused the Wang family of mistreating her and her son; they were sent away by the 
barren wife, who was suspicious about the legitimacy of the son. The authority rendered née Sha to be expelled and keep the son herself. 
Ten years later after the wife deceased, née Sha and her son returned to the Wang family to claim the son’s right to inherit the aristocratic title 
and an official post, and the entire family property since he was the only heir. Née Sha retained her chastity and the guardian of her son. In 
reality, she never conceived, but the son was secretly brought into the Wang family by her father.!°"] Another story is from the Jiajing reign: 
the wife of Shen Guide, a high-ranking official, was denounced by his friends. Without a son but driven by possessiveness, she continued 
taking fertility pills until she was seventy years of age, and still refused to allow her husband to have a concubine. Her equally rapacious 
daughter attempted to poison Guide’s adopted son and, while the boy survived, the poison left him retarded. Before Guide deceased, his 
daughter had rejected his last wish to see the boy. Worse still, she denied his right to inheritance, and was desirous to have her own son carry 
the Shen family name. Whereas her ambition was prevented by lineage seniority, the Shen family line was eventually terminated by the death 


of the boy. !$21 
Confrontation and Companionship 


While arranged marriage was a family consideration and divorce became much more difficult to obtain in the upper class, !°4! the romance 
between a talented courtesan and a scholar-official was praised, as illustrated in Jiangnan literati society. Concubinage provided men and 
women a legalized social mechanism for sentiment and companionship based on equal intelligence, mutual respect, and a lovely gaiety. The 
cult of companionship satisfied a yearning for individuality and romance between elite and sophisticated entertaining women. The couple Mao 
Pijiang (1611-93) and his concubine Dong Xiaowan (1624—51) made a renowned model in Suzhou encouraging concubinage. It was 
appraised by Pijiang’s close friend: 


She daily seated herself by her husband in the library, playing musical instruments, sipping delicious tea, enjoying the 
sweet smell of some fragrant substance, criticizing paintings of landscape and creatures, and appraising stone and metal 
seals or antique bronze wares. When he had occasion to cap verses or gather particulars from poetical or historical works, 
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she always helped him commit them to writing. When he desired to get something or when that something did not occur to his 
mind, she always racked her brain to follow him. If what he wanted was not in his possession, nor in the power of others to 
obtain, she would never fail to get it ready in haste. Thus they were quoted as often saying that nothing in the world could 


have surpassed the happiness of their life.|°4] 


Polygamists rejoiced with their concubines, yet the tension in their harem was ever ruthless. Take an example. Jurist Ying Jia, the 
minister of the Board of Punishment during the Jiajing reign, recorded a Suzhou case in 1520: local official Ying Xiangji had suffered from 
paralysis for years by stroke, while his concubine, who had to serve him, was often criticized for clumsiness. She was frustrated and jealous 
that the family property was utterly under the wife’s control, tricking the latter into an illicit affair. The angry wife took revenge by seriously 
beating the concubine when she accidently dropped their husband’s medicine; the concubine died from fatal injury a week later. The wife was 


punished by capital sentence. The penalty for a concubine would be one degree higher for a similar offense against the wife. [95 

The miserable life, written by concubines themselves in a few remaining life stories, was revealed in the literature. Toward the end of 
Wanli period, during his traveling in Hefei, Anhui, scholar Tan Qian (1549-1657) found two poems and a brief autobiography on the wall of a 
motel. The author Qin Zhaonu wished someday certain respectable literati could read them and have pity to report her story. She expressed 
her distress as a concubine: “A native from Liaodong, raised and educated by my elder cousin, | was married to a literati in Jiangnan. 
Although beloved by my husband but separated from him by his dominate wife, | often slept alone; sad and dismal, accompanied only with 
spring lantern light and autumn moon luminosity. In a deserted motel on my long distance trip, my tears dropping in a forlorn pillow in the deep 
night, the blush with blank ink displayed my sorrow in the form of poetry: 


Distance after distance, day by day, 

Sandy wind from face away hands, 

Blush my face and sweep my hair across the forehead, 
Lovebirds enjoy together, but | pass my desolate night, 
Counting the hourglass on the pillow all myself. 

The horse covered by dust rides relentlessly long, 

The miserable beauty complains the wasted youthful life, 
Concubines are expected to be virtuous since the ancient times, 


How much they suffer through cold pillow and tears soaked hankie. [36] 


Xiaoqing’s tragedy was written into various forms of late Ming and Qing literature. An outstanding courtesan in Yangzhou, she became 
the purchased concubine of Feng Yunqiang (1575—ca.1661), the son of a high-ranking official in Hangzhou. His wife, who hated Xiaogqing, 
abused her and planned to sell her during the husband’s absence. Lacking an interest in living, Xiaoqing died two years later at the age of 
seventeen before she could be sold. Most of her personal writings were burned by the wife; fortunately, eleven poems and a letter to her 
friend, survived to be circulated privately, were published. The following poems, recited by late Ming popular writer Zhu Jingfan, might not be 
her personal writing; however based on her story, they reveal the sadness of a concubine: 


Blood and tears stained dresses are sorrow for the spring. 

Wind blows into a retreated scholar’s lonely house. 

Three hundred plum blossom decorate the gradient hill, 

The crimson color inflames the tree of a broken heart. 
Palindrome verses present my tears, 

Peach blossoms display shadows under the setting sun. 

The spirit of the beauty returns to visit, 

She is looking for the house with a red colored door. 

Cold rain is falling upon the lonesome windows, 

No heart could bear to regard the sorrowful tones. 

Lightening the lamp, reading the story of the Romance of Pavilion, 
Xiaoqing’s sentiment is not alone in the spring, 

Her companions are passionate souls. 

Fresh decorated face convinces the ladies in the paintings, 

Did the beauty comprehend her life in the Han palace? 

The fragile figure by the pond reflects a lean image in the stream, 


Share the infatuated sympathy for each other in the spring./97] 


When the husband was away, or in particular, after he departed, the wife, as the mistress in the domestic hierarchy, might exert her 
power to humiliate concubines, or sell them with a legally justifiable excuse of financial difficulties or misconduct. Worst still, as the 
legal-mother of all her husband's children, the wife could assert her authority over concubines’ children by adopting them or sending them 
away, especially their sons in order to monopolize the family property. The intrigue against concubines and their sons by the wife was popular 
topic in literature, but not many wives were accused before the authorities for their wicked deeds unless someone filed a suit on behalf of the 
victim, or a homicide was involved. To protect their social reputation, the upper-class families intended to treat it as domestic episode. 

While serving in the court of Qianlong emperor, academician Yang Jiaji begot a son born to his concubine. Assuming that the Yang family 
had secured an heir, the wife forced the concubine to distance from their husband. She had one of her loyal maids oversee the concubine 
during the period when she was visiting her natal family. Learning, upon her return, of the concubine’s conception, the wife madly beat the 
latter and struck hard on her abdomen to kill the embryo. The concubine poisoned herself and died without treatment since Jiaji dared not find 
a physician for her. The wife had the concubine’s son, who fortunately had survived through the age of six, dress red to celebrate her triumph; 
he was not allowed to grieve his birth mother with a customarily white mourning dress.!°®! In another case, Xia Yan (1482-1548), one of the 
senior grand secretaries of Jiajing emperor, died without awareness that he had an heir. His infertile wife sold his pregnant concubine under 
an excuse of her misbehavior, while Xia Yan was often away from home for his political career. It was not until Xia Yan died, the widowed wife 
worrying that the Xia family line would be extinguished, found the son, eight years of age already, and forced him to return to the family. The 
son soon died from a childhood illness after he was separated from his birth mother.!S9! The following story was revealed by the concubine’s 
son, Xie Yong, an official in the reign of Jiajing: raised by his legal-mother, he did not know his birth mother, who was forced to leave by the 
wife and then was sold by her own parents to another man. After a whole year’s search, Xie Yong found her, widowed and poor, in a village. 
He took her home.!40] 

Yet, the wife had little protection against the intrusion of concubines into domestic life since the latter’s inferior status could be 
circumvented through favoritism. Young and clever, a concubine often monopolized the bedchamber and therefore reaped many benefits and 
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powers not limited by her ritual and legal status, further, subjugating and exploiting other family members and servants; instead of directly 
attacking them, she manipulated the husband to act against the wife and her children. 

The late Ming writer Shao Bao revealed the story of his friend, the principal of a provincial school in Lingnan, Guangxi. Addicted to the 
pleasures he shared with a concubine, the principal neglected his wife, who concerned about his stagnating career, repeatedly implored him 
to alter his behavior. But she was beaten severely by the principal for her uninvited efforts. One day, after one such pummeling, the wife, 
battered and bloodied, took to the streets to seek help, and eventually returned to her natal family. Unknown to her, the principal had 
instructed the students of the school not to help her, and planned to divorce her. Her father showed Shao Bao a letter written by the 


fatherinlaw, which related how his son had urged him to fabricate an excuse of spousal disobedience as a cause for the final divorce. |41] 

The next two accounts, recorded in Qing official history, Qingshigao. noticed the suffering of the wife and her son(s). Li Zhongde, a Han 
bannerman, served as military inspector during early Kangxi reign. His mother followed him to Shaanxi, while his father with his concubine 
and their four sons lived in Fujian. When the family reunited in Beijing, his father refused to see his mother, moreover, driving her out of his 
house. The other instance occurred in early Yongzheng reign: Zhang Wenlin and his mother were compelled to move out by his father. The 
people in his town respected his virtue and knowledge, inviting him to tutor their sons. Wenlin regularly submitted his wages to his father 
through his half brothers born to concubine, yet his filial piety did not please his father until Wenlin died in an earthquake in Beijing. He had 
won an advanced academic degree, but never had a chance to receive a government appointment.!42] 

In judicial cases, the husband would be punished for physically abusing his wife, if she therefore ask for marriage dissolved on the ground 
of “severing the bond.”!*5] The concubine, who voluntarily or compulsorily assisted him in abusing the wife, could not escape from punishment 
and her penalty was always higher than that for the husband. The following two cases were referred to the Board of Punishment. 

In 1515 in Suzhou, the death of a wife was reported. Chen Shunzhao had serious conflicts with his wife, and their relationship became 
worse after he took a concubine. But her father rejected a divorce. One day he was drunk and became enraged when he saw his wife visiting 
a neighbor. He dragged her back home and beat her while the concubine tied the wife’s hands with a cotton string. Both the husband and the 
concubine were criminally liable for capital sentence for the death of the wife: strangulation for the husband for intentionally beating his wife to 
death, and one degree up to decapitation for the concubine for manipulating the husband’s emotion, turning him against his wife, and 
eventually persuading him to beat her to death.!44] In another case from Beijing, a concubine was killed by the wife’s son, Cui Jian, aged 
thirteen, for ruthlessly insulting his mother. After he escaped from home, his father, alcohol and prostitute obsessed, had accused his mother 
before the authorities, and she had subsequently been imprisoned. Cui Jian confessed his crime to exchange for his mother’s discharge. The 
Board spared Cui Jian from capital sentence on the ground that he was yet an adult and his behavior was reverential filial piety to his birth 
mother. Instead, the father was accused for indulging the concubine, a woman from a brothel, to abuse the wife. The concubine without a 
child could not win sympathy from the judges. The verdict was imperially approved. The penalty for Cui Jian should be strangulation after the 
assizes for striking the father’s childless concubine, or decapitation after assizes for intentionally killing her. But the penalty would be two 
degrees higher if the concubine had a child.!45! 

Even if the wife’s natal family referred her case to the authorities for her justice, the legal support for her might be weak if she had not 
produced a son. The husband could easily accuse her of being jealous of the concubine, whom he depended on to beget an heir. Oftentimes 
the wife’s family might choose to remain silent in order to protect her reputation since divorce was disgraceful for a woman and to display 
such an ugly dispute in public would embarrass the family; neither would the authorities involve themselves in a domestic abuse unless it 
became a homicide. As a popular saying of that era indicated, family quarrels were so complicated, even a righteous judge could not render a 
good verdict. The male authorities, as the supporters of the Confucian family system, ignored the potential danger of a concubine as a minor 
consort; they intended to mediate the quarrels by advising the wife and the concubine to learn to be virtuous women, to serve their husband, 
and to maintain the harmony in the household. The concubine would remain in the house, owing to the importance of producing more heirs for 
the continuity and prosperity of the family. Such verdicts illustrate the pressures of the male-centered polygamous system and its implications 
for women. Wives and concubines were used as objects to further their husband’s interests, yet the maintenance of the system actually 
secured the concubine’s position in the house. 

Other than usual conflicts in a harem, concubinage provided consorts with sisterhood as praised in epitaphic and biological sources. Both 
the wife and concubines cherished their friendship and supported each other in daily life, sharing the responsibilities of housework, raising and 
educating children, serving demanding in-laws and husbands, and keeping each other company. Some wives took concubines for their 
husbands in this regard. In his Six Records of A Floating Life (written in 1809), literati Shen Fu recalled that his wife Chen Yun wished to have 
a companion and helper. She was embarrassed when their friends were raving about their concubines, determining to find one for him in spite 
of their limited financial situation. She was pleased by a courtesan’s young daughter for her innocent and gentle personality, and greatly 
enjoyed the companionship they shared together. She believed that the girl would be an ideal concubine for her husband and the family, and 
enthusiastically planned to have her. But the girl was taken by a powerful man before Chen Yun could gather enough bride price.|*6] 

The epitaph of née Zhang, the birth mother of Gu Dazhang (1576-1625), a high official and a member of Donglin Party, was reported by 
scholar Qian Qianyi (1580/82-—1624): née Zhang, from a respectable well-known family in Jiangsu, became the concubine of Gu Yuncheng, a 
successful scholar with a guaranteed future. Her parents believed they made a right choice for her. She produced three sons and maintained 
a pleasant relationship with the barren wife. They took turns nursing née Zhang’s twin babies when the family was poor and could not afford a 
wet-nurse, and supported each other while the husband took more concubines after he advanced to success.!47! Another example was 
recorded by Qing dynastic history: during the Yongzheng reign, clerk Wang Kai died soon after he lost his official post because of his 
corruption case, leaving his helpless old mother, wife, concubine and her son. The wife sold family land and her dowry to finance Wang Kai’s 
burial. Worse still, his younger brother, a gambler, plotted to usurp the son and the old mother unless the widows liquidated his debts. Even 
though their financial situation became so bad, the wife and concubine retained their chastity, carefully served the old mother until she died, 
and insisted the son to complete his education. They often pretended they did not have an appetite in order to save the already limited food 
for him. If the son did not finish his homework because of laziness, he would be punished by kneeling on the floor, while the wife scolded him 
with tears in her eyes and the concubine beat him with a stick in her hand. |] 

An adroit concubine understood the virtue of subordination could win the friendship of the wife and other family members, whereas a 
competent wife had to swallow her resentment and hide her jealousy since tolerance was expected female virtue. The lament, written by the 
wife Wang Duan (1793-1839), shows her sorrow for the departure of concubine Wang Zilan (1813-35): 


Growing up in a brothel in Nanjing, Zilan reserved her simple spirit. She joined us as a concubine at her age nineteen. On 
call around the clock, she woke up before dawn to prepare breakfast. She medicated and massaged me after my childbirth 
and did not have a smile for an entire month until | recovered. When she was not otherwise occupied, Zilan remained close to 
the father-in-law, who had suffered a prolonged illness which left him mentally weak and easily frightened, preventing him 
from agitation and comforting him when he was restless. In the meantime, she cared for and mothered my newborn second 


son like he had been her very own! It was the fortune of the family to have her.|*9] 
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The following autobiography of née Jin was revealed to her biological son Jiang Zhizhe, a university student in Qiantang, Zhejiang, in her 
sixty-years-old birthday party. She asked him not to change a word in regard of its sincere sentiment a wife devoted to for the harmony of the 
household, even though it was not beautiful literature, it was truth as she read: 


| lost my father when | was only eight years old. At age fifteen, | was married to a talent scholar, eighteen years my 
senior, who was a righteous man with hot temper. My stepdaughter, born to his deceased first wife, was two years my junior, 
becoming my good friend and great helper. | gave birth to three children; the first daughter survived, but both sons died in 
infancy. | suffered severe depression after my sons died and my stepdaughter was married off. At that time, my husband 
passed his second level civil service examination, and took a concubine. | was so grateful when the concubine became 
pregnant that | took care of her and her son like my very own. The concubine later gave birth to two more children (a son and 
a daughter), and they both survived. | also gave birth to two; the son survived, but the daughter unfortunately did not live 
through her childhood. Whereas the family grew stronger, my husband and the concubine departed. | was so sad that | 
wished to follow them to death, yet | had five young children to raise. | arranged a decent funeral for the concubine and the 
wedding for her eldest son in as such to respect my deceased husband. After three sons, one my own and two from the 
concubine, all grew and married, | divided the family property equally among them. | reburied the remains of my husband and 
his first wife, and that of the concubine was accompanied. | was unhappy that the concubine’s second son failed in the 
entrance examination of university. | ordered my own son, Zhizhe, who was successful in his study, must help his half brother. 
[50] 


In theory, the principle wife was the permanent household manager; however, a high concubine who was married held the status of 
co-wife. Other concubines, as minor mistresses, also took occasional turns as temporary managers or even became the regular ones by 
gaining the support of the husband or an in-law. With the power inherent in the official position, managing the finances of the household 
offered a concubine the best opportunity to enhance her domestic standing. Beloved concubine Changgu was entrusted by her husband the 
Manchu high elite Niohuru Heshen (1750-99), the most powerful Grand Secretary in Qianlong’s court, to be the manager of his grant 
household. She held the status of the second mistress above the other many concubines, and won the cooperation from the principle wife. 
When Heshen failed and committed suicide, his property, including beautiful concubines, was all confiscated by the court. Changgu’s privilege 
faded away along with her departed master; she was sad for her uncertain future: 


A piece of white silk scarf took away my master’s life, 
How could | bear the sorrow to decide my tenuous life? 
Loneliness is helplessly miserable under the setting sun, 
Pray to meet my master hopefully in the dreams, 

Scared to realize there is no dream while | am despaired. 


While boarding the cart, 

Hidden behind a veil are my tear-watery cheeks, 
The unknown future draggles like the yellow leafs, 
Quickly they are falling from the autumn hill. 
Parrot birds returned to the mountain castle, 

The beauty plays solemn songs on the lute, 

She rides into the desert far beyond the Han strongholds. 
Her fate reflects fragile peach plums, 

Like the leafs of a rootless Lotus, 

Floating toward no landing destiny. 

Broken heart with deep melancholy, 

Following the water drifts in the river, 


Traveling to the east with no turning trip.6"] 
Termagant, Adultery, and Pollution 


In popular literature, ravenous concubines were portrayed as dangerous flirting-woman (yinfu) and or shrewish-woman (pofu). The 
Chinese character po literally means to splash; symbolically it is an act by which a woman makes a man live in fear of her violent temper by 
directing various forms of verbal and physical abuse toward him. In this, an abusive concubine undermined a man’s masculine image so he 
became a submissive coward, and eventually sexually impotent, metaphorically castrating him. The Chinese character yin, used as a verb, 
means to seduce, while used as an adjective, it means floating or sexually unstable. The danger of a sexindulgent concubine refers to the 
power of her body effluvia, such as menstrual blood or sexual discharge. In its general aspect, the fluid emitted by women has been portrayed 


symbolically as something vile and foul and the display of the pollution is held metaphorically to count for a wide variety of consequences. 92] 
In this discussion, a concubine’s contaminative force emanates from her lust in the form of seducing her husband into unrestrained sex or 
floating with other men in lewd eros. In the first case, she wrecks her husband's health by driving his energy to the limit and thus causes his 
death. In the second case, her adultery symbolically pollutes the social reputation of her husband, directly challenging and destroying the 
Confucian patriarchal family system. 

The high Qing writer Tiantai yeshou revealed several comic stories in Qianlong court: Chongli, a Grand Secretary with a rich amount of 
property, was a collector of young and beautiful concubines with delicate bound feet. He required every concubine to wear a pair of new 
shoes and to stay in the house during the time when he was away from home. They were not allowed to resume their regular shoes, which 
were locked instead, until Chongli approved their new shoes were not mudded; otherwise they would be punished for visiting outside the 
house without permission. To ensure that all concubines were under his control, no male servant was allowed in the inner quarter. Following 
the advice, Liu Yanting, an imperial inspector, also had his several young concubines under regulations. In the beginning of each season, a 
tailor would come to each concubine’s chamber to measure her figure for new dress, but they were not allowed to socialize in the outer 
quarter of the house or to have visitors from their natal families until the New Year holidays. An old female servant was appointed to watch the 
entrance to the inner quarter, where male servants were strictly forbidden. One day, when sitting in his room, Yanting heard strange noises 
from the underground in the courtyard; he approached and was shocked to see one of his personal male servants climb out of the 
underground tunnel connected to concubines’ chambers. Very precarious Bi Qiufan, a high-ranking official, pursued unannounced visits to his 
concubines’ chambers. One early morning, he suspected that something was hidden under one concubine’s comforter, searching her bed. 


While his hand touching a young man’s head, he kept calm and uttered, “What a nice skull.”[99] 
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Complex homicides involving the husband, his consort (wife or concubine), and her paramour came at the very top of the list of remaining 
Qing judicial cases. A Ming or Qing husband was liable for punishment if he was responsible for his consort’s adultery by conniving or forcing 
her into such deeds. She was also punishable for cooperating with her husband, but not for being forced into adultery. The punishment for the 
husband remained the same if he first tolerated but then regretted for not gaining profit from her adultery. An innocent husband for the 
collusion in the adultery of his consort or betrothed fiancée held permission to kill her and her paramour under legally prescribed 
circumstances: the adulterous couple had to be caught in flagrante delicto, the person who observed the adultery had to be the husband 
himself, and his right to the execution had to be inflicted immediately. Furthermore, if the husband did not go so far as killing his adulterous 
consort, he could sell her to earn the price, send her back to her family to reclaim the bride price, or accuse her in the court. But he was 
absolutely forbidden to sell her to her paramour, who would be also punished for purchasing her. An adulterous woman must be punished for 
voluntarily “consensual adultery (hejian)” or “pressured into adultery” (diaojian) by the paramour; she was beaten with her pants stripped off 
since her female chastity had been greatly shamed, while the female offenders of other crimes had their pants on to maintain their dignity. 
After punishment, she would return to accept the guidance of the husband and the wife, if they still accept her; otherwise, she might be sold 
by the local authority and the sale price would be confiscated by the government. The status difference between wife and concubine was not 


definitely considered under such circumstances.!°4] 

Punishing an adulterous couple had to be performed quickly by the husband in order to protect his dignity, and to remove the immorality 
from his family as considered in most Ming and Qing statutory texts. Ming legal commentator Zhang Kai argued that the behavior of the 
husband was declared to be in self-defense for legally “conducting his duty without other solution.” Such an act was almost glorified with a 
noble motive: destroying a defiler of the social order with overwhelmingly righteous anger. The adulterous consort seriously damaged the 
rightful marriage relationship, and the paramour disregarded human ethic by debauching the other man’s consort without fear; both deserved 
to be executed right at the adultery scene as a legitimate act of self-defense: using the adulterous couple’s blood to clean the pollution 
shadowed upon the patriarchal lineage. If the husband did not kill them “immediately,” he should be punished for a “delay,” for thus having 
disgraced himself and his family and stained social morality. On the other hand, a husband would be punished, if he killed them without 


meeting all the prescribed conditions.!°5! The specific requirements for a husband's legal right to punish the adulterers might have been 
intended to prevent false accusations against the innocent. 

The statutes on adultery defined in rather general terms. “Immediately” considerably inexact, could mean just or as soon as possible after 
the event or after a suspect was detained, and was easily interpreted as “continuity,” if the husband held strong evidence. The relationships 
between the adulterous couple, and that between the husband and the paramour were not clarified. Punishments for the paramour were 
conditioned to his ethical relationships with the husband and the adulterous consort. The ambiguous term “adulterous woman” could be 
defined to include both wife and concubine, or a wife only, in cases where the concubine was considered under different circumstances. 
Confusion thus often resulted when a judge had to review a number of other statutes, substatutes, or even create a new one in order to 
decide a most reasonable punishment of the husband and the adulterers. The proceedings of the following cases elaborate the judicial 
decisions, approved by the Board of Punishment, contributing to the clarification of the ambiguity of those legal terms. 

From Sichuan in 1824, Liu Shanjue beat his concubine to death after he was informed of her adultery from his mother. The provincial 
authority argued that even though the husband did not catch the adulterers red-handed at the scene, he should not be punished for beating 
his concubine to death since his suspicion of her adultery later proved to be true. A token punishment of one-hundred blows the same as that 
for a master beating a guilty servant to death was, however, assigned to him. The paramour was not caught immediately at the place; 


nevertheless, he admitted his guilt and therefore was punished (by one-hundred blows and three years’ penal servitude).!5©! In another case 
from Huguang in 1789, Ou Meicheng caught his concubine’s paramour under her bed. The adulterous couple escaped from the scene, but 
was captured the next day, and both were drowned to death by the husband. The provincial authorities proposed that the husband was not 
liable for punishment for killing his guilty concubine, but was subjected to capital sentence (strangulation after the assizes) for intentionally 
killing the recaptured paramour, who did not attempt to resist capture. After the case was circulated among the various sectors of the Board of 
Punishment, a concluded verdict spared the husband from any penalty for legally executing his right “continuously” without delay as soon as 
he caught the adulterers. The paramour as the husband’s nephew, a fifth-degree junior relative, was punished for fornication with a senior 
relative’s concubine; his penalty was heavier than a nonrelative offender in the similar crime because it was ethically considered incest.|57] 

A husband's relatives within second mourning-degree (grandparents, parents, wife, and children) were not punished for assisting 
catching or executing his adulterous consort, if her adultery was caught according to legal requirements; but they would be punished for killing 
or injuring the consort or her paramour without evidence of adultery. The other relatives, according to their mourning relationship with the 
adulterous women, involved punishments for assisting the husband murder his adulterous consort. Yet a son was absolutely not allowed to 
excuse his adulterous birth mother. His legal standing to execute her paramour, not specified in the main code, nevertheless, received the 
comments from Qing jurist Shen Zhiqi: the relationship between mother and son, as the principle ethic, was bounded by imperative human 
nature. The extreme shame and animosity a son suffered when he caught his mother’s adultery was more rigorous than that of the husband 
under a similar situation. To protect his mother’s reputation, the son, addressing his filial piety, might kill her paramour.!°8! The law enforced 
punishment: one-hundred blows and three years’ servitude for intentionally killing a nonrelative paramour if the son caught adultery at the 
scene; strangulation after the assizes for killing the paramour afterward, even though the son did have evidence. These penalties were lighter 
than those for a husband or a first-degree relative who committed the similar offense. Sympathy was commonly considered for the son in 
various legal cases./>9l 

The wife who observed the concubine’s adultery was officially authorized to execute the latter on behalf of the husband. From Shanxi in 
1840, the wife née Yi, who caught her husband’s concubine and her paramour in flagrante delicto, killed the paramour immediately and buried 
his corpse without reporting to the authorities. In provincial court, the wife was sentenced to the highest penal servitude (one-hundred blows 
and three years’ penal servitude); the similar penalty for any other husband's relatives killing his adulterous consort. But the Board of 
Punishment reduced her penalty three degrees (to seventy blows and one and a half years’ penal servitude) for the crime of secretly burying 
the corpse, but spared her for killing the adulterous couple.!®°! In another case from Jiangxi in 1825, the wife of Wang Shentai (the 
ex-magistrate of Linglin district in Hunan) accused her deceased husband's concubine née Xu for stealing one-hundred silver taels and 
absconding with an attendant servant. They were arrested immediately. The concubine was sentenced to ninety blows for stealing from her 
superior, additional one-hundred blows and three years’ penal servitude for absconding with a servant; she was ordered to return to the Wang 
family to accept the wife’s guidance after serving her penalty. The servant was sentenced to life exile, and face tattooing for abducting and 
intending to sell his master’s relative of fourth or fifth mourning-degree. The concubine complained that: widow chastity was impossibly difficult 
for her without economic support, the stringent wife had suppressed her, and the servant promised to find someone for her to marry. (61) In 
these two cases, an unhappy concubine risked austere penalty if she chose to pursue her own happiness as a resistance to the prevailing 
code of strict female fidelity and patriarchal polygamy. 

The patriarchal mores of imperative duty was to protect a man and his family’s morality, which controlled women by enforcing strict 
fidelity, on the other hand imposed heavy social constraints on the men.|©] The rigid social stigma for a husband who was betrayed by his 
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infidel consort could push him to the limits, and the severe punishment for adulterous women disclosed patriarchal anxiety that a woman’s 


sexual misconduct would subvert the honor of patriarchal family.!°° In Jinshan, Huguang, in 1766: Tan Yifang’s wife reported to the local 
authority that her husband’s death was a result of his concubine’s elopement with her paramour. The husband was blamed by his father, for 
staining the family’s social reputation and shaming their ancestors, and unable to control his concubine. Being a laughingstock of his 
neighbors and questioned by the concubine’s natal family about the circumstances surrounding her disappearance, Yifang committed suicide. 
The local authority sentenced the concubine to one-hundred blows and three thousand /i’s life exile for the crime of killing the master of the 
family by mischance since there was no specific penalty for such a case. The Board of Punishment increased her penalty to strangulation, 
one degree lighter than the decapitation ordered for the paramour for the crime of “murdering” the husband. The Board asserted that adultery 
was the primary crime against the morality of patriarchal order and that the adulterous couple had full responsibility for the death of the 
husband. In response such accusation, the concubine complained that she had unlimited housework, and she ran away with her paramour, 


who treated her nicely, in the hope of a happy life. 641 

Numbered Ming and Qing literature has explored shrewish wives manipulating their henpecked husbands, but was relatively quiet about 
mean concubines controlling their husbands. The serious implications of the following fictional accounts cannot be dismissed. The stories are 
regarded as warnings that the system of patriarchal polygamy could not protect male privileges when a husband was an untruthful, 
dishonorable and amorous man; the concubine, despite having inferior status, observed all his secrets and weaknesses, and would eventually 
become his enemy and control him. The stories also can be read as warnings of the dangers of the concubines’ competition for supremacy, 
and as reflections of male anxiety about concubines’ potential power to destroy their patriarchal-polygamous order and to replace it with a 
matriarchal hierarchy. 

As portrayed in the fiction Marriage of Ill Omen, Tong Jijie, a pingtouqi married through the Six Rites, was confident of her status of 
co-wife as customarily recognized. Supported by her servants, she met the principle wife as an equal and held the authority of mistress: 


“Who is the elder sister? . . . Let her come over and greet me. How can she expect me to do this first?” After a moment, 
turning to the principal wife, Jijie said, “We do not need to figure out the order between you and me; you must be older than 
me, so you are the elder sister. Please stand on the left side of me.” After they bowed four times to each other, Jijie said 
again, “I think your home town Shantung province also has the same custom as mine in Beijing that after a person receives 
greeting from another person, they need to return in the same way. Therefore, it is my turn to stand on your left side to accept 
your greeting. Haven’t you had any humility?” They bowed to each other again as Jijie requested (the left standing is superior 
to the right one according to Ming custom). . . . Moreover, she warns the principal wife: “. . . From now on, if you behave well, 
the servants will respect you as a mistress; and | will treat you as my sister, giving you good food, nice clothes, and also 


letting our husband sleep with you.”!®5] 


Jijie controlled her husband’s sexual life. She would kick him out of the bed after midnight and punish him by forcing him to remain naked 
without a coverlet if he did not satisfy her sexual desires. The husband had a tender heart for a beautiful maid, and often secretly showed 
concern for her needs. Jijie was suspicious. During the daytime, whenever scolding the maid, she also admonished her husband and warned 
him not to have an evil thought; while at night she would not stop torturing him until he swore that he would never have any involvement with 
the maid. Under Jijie’s strict prohibition, “like a hungry elephant that could barely fulfill its appetite with a small melon,” the husband could not 
satisfy his lusty desire. Late one night, Jijie disguised herself as the maid and took over the latter’s routine job to answer the door for her 
husband's return. Thinking that Jijie had gone to bed, he approached who he thought was the maid and intimately touched her. Infuriated Jijie 
immediately beat him and cursed him. Later that night, she jabbed him hundreds of times with a sharp needle on his shoulder, legs, and 
breast. After this incident, she would make an ink mark with a hairpin on his penis early every morning and would check it before he went to 
bed with her to make sure it was not erased by sexual activities. In this extreme form, she policed and metaphorically amputated his penis and 
eventually psychologically castrated him to become impotent in her bed. 

Outragous and jealous Jijie constantly scolded the chickens, beat the dogs, destroyed furniture, damaged kitchenware, and cursed her 
husband while he returned to visit his principle wife. Jijie more became upset than ever, when he did return but without the delicacies he had 
promised her; instead, he had purchased many presents for his future superiors. She opened the presents, took the beautiful jewelry, 
bedding, and textiles, and sequestered them in her suitcase. Moreover, she cut up all of the remaining clothes, smashed the jewelry into 
pieces, and threw the lot into the river when her husband complained that she had ruined a bolt of expensive silk and that he would be 
embarrassed to be empty-handed when he saw his superiors. In response, she brutally yanked his shirt, knocked off his hat, and scratched 
his face with her sharp nails. Shortly thereafter she suggested that the two of them, along with their children, commit suicide in the river. 


During her rampage, she used her weapon, torrential verbal abuse, and cursed him: [66 


As an odorous thief and a goodfornothing turtle, you should not have acquired a concubine if you cannot afford to support 
her even with a dress. Should | just walk with a bare ass because you don’t allow me to dress properly? You, the son of an 
old cheap scoundrel woman, don’t know the meaning of disgrace. But I, the daughter of a good family, acknowledge the 
importance of honor for a woman to wear suitable dress and jewelry. Since you don’t allow me to dress up, | will have to ruin 


your mother's stinking face by walking around with my bare butt.[67] 


Another episode in the same narrative illustrates two sexually dissatisfied concubines attacking each other and directing their anger 
toward the husband, thus symbolically castrating him. Early one morning, the concubine, Heye, rushed into his bedroom and threw off the 
coverlet under which the nude husband and his newly purchased concubine, Nangua, were still sleeping. Heye beat the husband and Nangua 
with his slipper on their stripped posteriors and cursed, “Unfaithful turtle and shameless prostitute, do you know the meaning of integrity? The 
rising sun is shining on the top of the window; how can you still sleep in each other’s arms? | cannot bear this insult any more than my eyes 
can tolerate a grain of sand in them.”!§8] Nangua could not fight back immediately; however, she replicated the method of disturbing Heye 
when the latter had her turn to sleep with the husband. The two concubines shared one husband, but neither was happy with his weak sexual 
performance; each blamed the other for dissipating his energy, and each scolded the husband for being unfair to her. In an attempt to pacify 
them, the husband acquired a bigger bed and coverlet to accommodate the three of them, but his situation became worse. Nangua would 
scrape his arms or legs with her sharp nails whenever he turned over to Heye, while Heye would stick his back or shoulders with a hairpin 
whenever he turned to Nangua. The husband had to sleep either on his back or on his stomach in order to show his fairness and avoid abuse. 
In addition, the neighbors complained about the constant noise caused by these three. 

The forgoing fictional incidents are comic and satiric sources, which made laughingstocks of intimidated husbands, but they were by no 
means created in a vacuum. The theme of termagant women in Marriage of II Omen was part of a long literary tradition of shrewish women 
which reflected a great measure of reality. The subject of termagant women “castrating” their husbands was especially popular in late Ming 
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and Qing writings, which pondered the subject long and hard and tried to analyze the reasons why. This narrative, the masterpiece of the late 
Ming male “interior fear” (Junei) literature, dissects several archetypes of contemporary Ming interpretation. The author Xizhou Sheng 
suggested that termagant women, frequently associated with an insatiable sexual appetite, might violently attack their enemies and even their 
husbands. The patriarchs had not been able to set a good example for their women but indulged them in vice; polygamy therefore brought 
disaster upon men themselves. He implied that a timid husband in polygamist households was the target of the imbalance between the 
waxing yin and the waning yang forces. He presented a strong religious theme of that time: concubinage with great love or hatred as having 
reincarnated karma and dharma; having a termagant concubine was designated as karmic retribution for the husband himself or even his 
ancestors’ previous demerits; retributive suffering could only be expiated after one completely paid his predestined debt. With best regards, 
concubinage was not enjoyment, but rather a punishment for polygamists; concubines were not victims, but instead held the best opportunity 
to manipulate patriarchs day and night. 

Embedded in a religious context, mean concubine Jijie’s shrewish actions were tolerated with the excuse that she was a predestined 
creditor becoming the concubine of her client, from whom she obtained payment through various forms of abuse. In their previous lives, she 
was his wife whom he abandoned when he indulged his concubine. In psychologically explicable terms, Jijie also had a reason to despise her 
husband, who was depicted as a weak and contemptible man with ordinary intelligence. He was ignorant, nearly illiterate, and gullible and 
finally had a political career by buying a degree instead of earning one. Presenting gifts to please his superiors was his method of obtaining 
their support. This action exposed his ordinary capability and evoked Jijie’s uncontrollable desire to discipline him. Giving birth to two children, 
including a son, she had strong ground for her behavior. His immediate surrender to Jijie indicated his fear that she would continue to curse 
him and would eventually divulge his secret in public. The jealous Nangua and Heye also won the author’s sympathy; the polygamist husband 
was blamed for their infuriated behavior. His sexual desire was greater than his sexual ability, which could not satisfy two concubines. He was 
in general not only cowardly but also lustful. He had a charming wife, but still enjoyed and boasted about having amatory concubines fight for 
him, he was as greedy as an amorous cat and sought extramarital sex by all means. 

Concubineage was designed as an expression of male privilege, but it could, ironically, become a curse for men. Since the access to 
multiple sexual partners was legalized by polygamy and glorified as the symbol of success, the art of the bedchamber with concubines was 


retained in private family instructions, and practiced in the privacy of bedrooms, no matter if its effectiveness was ever proved.!°°! For elite 
members and rich merchants, sexual energy was one kind of natural resource to which, like other resources in the society, they enjoyed 
privileged access through concubinage to enhance their social dominance. Yet, polygamists were often warned about the danger of lustful 
concubines, armed with a two-edged sword of sex, polluting men’s morality, indulging them into extreme sexual pleasure and in the meantime 
squeezed their yang essence to an exhausted end. The old sexology text Sunujing asserts that: women’s nature is as water and men’s is as 
fire; female sexual responses, compared to the element of water, are slow to heat and slow to cool; if the man lacked selfcontrol, a lustful 
concubine could ride him to the point of ejaculation, whereby she obtains her own yin essence and absorbs the ejaculated yang essence from 
the male partner. As female sexual superiority is analogous to the way that water is superior to fire, the text exposing men’s fear of women’s 
sexual power; nevertheless, it asserts that avoiding sexual intercourse is not wise since men will suffer from illness and disease without sex, 
and that constant intercourse with the same woman results in a man’s weakening his essence. In this belief of that time, possessing 


concubinage is like “riding a galloping horse with a rotten rein,” or “nearing a precipice over a deep pit of sharp knives.”|”°l A polygamist could 
be exhausted like “the oil gives out the lamp expires.”!”"] 


Social Recognition, Mobility, and Self-identification 


Honorific noble titles were awarded to the consort and mother of a high-ranking or meritorious official. The award system considered the 
complementary rather than confrontational relationships between a mother and her son(s), and between a husband and his consorts, and 
endowed them with social significance. The success of a son or a husband was always credited to the support and assistance of his 


self-sacrificial mother, wife, or even concubine.!’2! With a noble title, a woman advanced social mobility to the status of “noblewoman” (mingfu 
) with considerable privilege: her name recognized in her husband's lineage, a state granted monthly financial stipend, a formal dress with a 
special crown and a belt, and a sedan chair commemorating her noble rank to use when she went out in public. Furthermore, if she broke the 
law, she would not stand a public trial before the local authorities, instead, be tried according to an imperial decree. During the New Year's 
Festival, the Winter Solstice, and imperial birthday parties, the noblewomen of metropolitan civilians (ranked 4b and above) and military 


officials (ranked 5b and above) were invited to the inner palace to visit the imperial women.!’3! Yet female noble titles were associated with 
the official positions and political merits of the men (husbands and sons), and only through whom they gained titles. 

In Ming state award system, there were seven noble titles without official posts ranked in descending order: furen (honorific lady, 1a), 
shuren (virtuous lady, 2a), gongren (obedient lady, 3a), yiren (elegant lady, 4a), ruren (gentle lady, 5a), deren (righteous lady, 6a), and anren 
(peaceful lady, 7a). An official of the seventh-rank and above could apply a noble title for one of his first-degree mothers (legal, biological, or 
foster mothers), and the fifth-rank and above could apply for his wife (only the first and then the second wife), but not for his concubine. The 
Qing state award system, which mosily followed the Ming’s ranking system, furthermore, extended the honor to grandmothers, 
great-grandmothers, and the deceased parents of the civil officials with exceptional achievement, and the ranks of officials who were eligible 


to apply were enlarged to the ninth-grade and above to the fourth-grade.!/41 

The award system, regulated by the ritual canon, underlined the priority of wife and legal-mother as award candidates, and normally 
declined a concubine’s liability to such honor unless the wife had died or was already awarded with a title through other son(s). A husband 
might gain a noble title for his favorite concubine by reporting her as his wife under the risk of temporary or permanent demotion in his nobility 
title or official post and the decrease of salary and other benefits. A prospect was opened to the concubine as birth mother, even though the 
award system was limited to consort hierarchy; the Board of Rites, encouraging outstanding motherhood, allowed a concubine’s son to apply 
a noble title for her under the name of filial piety. The following two cases won imperial approval. They demonstrate that the natural bond 
between concubines and their sons, as a “uterine family,” challenged the authorities of the father and the legal-mother. 

Gu Dingchen (14731540, informal name Wenkang) from a petty merchant family was born to a maid. The wife denied his legitimacy as 
heir and neither accepted the maid as concubine. Without any parental support, Dingchen studied in a temple for several years, and became 
successful in the civil service examination. Disregarding his legal-mother’s resistance, he returned to visit his birth mother; seeing her wearing 
shabby clothes with bare feet and disheveled hair made Dingchen cry. Impressed by Dingchen’s filial piety, Hongzhi emperor granted his birth 
mother a noble title when he advanced to the vice minister of the Ministry of Personnel. His legal-mother was excluded from any award.!75! In 
another story, née Xu, a maid of Yin Tai’s household, was the birth mother of his son Yin Jishan (1696-1771), a Grand Secretary of 
Yongzheng emperor. She was awarded an imperially granted noble title of the first level in appreciation for her son’s contribution. 
Disregarding her noble status, she was dressed in servant's plain blue rags, waiting for the needs of her master as the Yin household 
regulations demanded. Upon hearing Jishan’s criticism that his mother had been mistreated, the upset Yin Tai beat Jishan until née Xu 
kneeled on the floor to beg for his forgiveness. The emperor sent two senior court officials with an edict, which highly regarded née Xu’s 
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motherhood for the success of Jishan, but expressed imperial disappointment about Yin Tai’s misbehavior. One of Jishan’s concubines also 


won a noble title after her daughter was summoned to be Qianlong emperor's consort.!’6 

In both Ming and especially early Qing, the policy of conciliating alliances with outstanding Han scholars or meritorious officials allowed a 
concubine to own a noble title in appreciation for her husband’s special contributions to the states. For example, Yang Shiqi (1365-1444), an 
eminent academician, served as senior court official for more than forty years throughout four reigns. He did not remarry after his first wife 
deceased, but depended on née Guo, his concubine promoted from maid, as the household manager and taking care of his children. The 
empress dowager née Sun, who recognized the story when Shiqi did not have a wife to participate in the imperial festival, invited née Guo to 
the inner palace, and honored her with a noble title along with splendid dresses and ornaments. Née Guo was promoted to be wife and 


produced a son, who grew up to be a high-ranking official. She was guaranteed with a noble title for her outstanding motherhood. !?7] 

Among those Han officials of the late Ming who were recruited to serve in the early Qing court, Gong Dingzi (1615-73) was a leading 
scholar with significant influences in the elite community in Jiangnan. His cooperation to serve in the Qing court during the Kangxi reign was 
rewarded with a high-ranking official post, and his concubine Gu Mei (1618-64, informal name Hengpo) was granted a noble title. It was a 
grand honor for a concubine who originally was a renowned courtesan in Nanjing. Her artistic talent in opera singing and painting orchids won 
Dingzi’s love and respect; he took her as concubine through a complete set of wedding ceremony. Together their poetry and paintings were 
popular collections for Jiangnan elite. Prime scholars, such as Zhu Yizun (1629-1709) and Yao Ding (1731-1815), were pleased to be invited 
to write their poems on her paintings. Gu Mei was grateful for the self-identity she found as the beloved concubine in the respectable literati 
society, expressing her sentiment in one of her poems: 


The sorrow feelings of floating are relieved, 
I finally land in a home. 

The light in the lamp celebrating my delight, 
The image of me reflected to myself, 


Both are adorned with cheerful wedding flowers.!78] 


An honorific insignia was awarded to a woman primarily for her fidelity and chastity, either in the case of extraordinary avoidance of 
dishonor by suicide or retaining lifelong widowhood and having raised children. The Board of Rites proposed that a widow who had been 
bereaved before she was at age thirty, raised her husband’s children alone after thirty, and reached at least fifty could then be granted an 
award. During the early Ming and early Qing, rewarding suicidal concubines with an insignia served as a conciliatory policy to placate military 
men or to alleviate Han people’s resistance against Manchu rulers. Afterward, both dynasties discouraged female suicide to limit unnecessary 
death, partly because of the financial burden the state assumed for the award system. Widow chastity was nevertheless encouraged. The 
prestige and benefits accrued to a woman with an insignia included: a commemorative arch (paifang); a tablet of honor bearing the words 
“chastity” and “righteousness”; an epitaph for the tomb; a brief biography with her story in official records; as well as tax exemptions, labor 
exclusion, and monetary rewards given to both her natal and marital families. She would therefore be enshrined as a heroine in her husband’s 
ancestral temple and even received regular sacrifices offered by local authorities, if she had made an extraordinary contribution to the state. 


Conversely, if she remarried or was raped, her families and her community would be tainted.!79! The biographies and the tales of virtuous 
concubines, included in virtually every local and dynastic history, illustrate the self-identified concubines who consciously proclaimed the ideal 
of chaste widowhood to win the social reorganization. The following concubines are honored in Ming dynasty history. 

In Guangdong during Jiajing reign, after Song Meng departed, his widowed wife remarried, leaving her two biological children for the 


widowed concubine née Yu. In order to support the family, the concubine wove day and night for twenty years. [80] The story of Zhang Xiaosan 
occurred during the Wanli era: as the daughter of a brothel in Nanjing, she refused to receive any customer until Yang Yushan, a merchant 
from Jiangsu, offered a great price to take her as concubine through a formal ceremony. But his wife refused to accept Xiaosan. Yushan came 
to see her every year and economically supported her for twenty years until he became poor, blind, seriously ill, and blamed by his wife for 
delaying his children’s marriages. After learning what had happened, Xiaosan immediately moved in with the family. She served the wife, 
arranged marriage for his children, and patiently took care of the ailing Yushan before he died. She then sold her ornaments for his 
monument, mourned beside his tomb, and refused to find a better life as the wife suggested. After three years, Xiaosan was forced by her 


parents to return home, but refused to receive any other man until she died there.[81] Moreover, during the Zhengtong reign, concubines Gao 
Hanxiang and Li Wancui, both around seventeen years of age, cut off their hair, determining to retain their widow chastity after their husband, 
official Zhang Ning, deceased. After mourning him for three years, they locked themselves together in a room with only one small window 
through which food and drink were passed. They did not visit the outside until Zhang Ning’s only heir, an adopted son, had a successful 
career. When the lock on the door of their room was removed, people wondered two women aged over seventy with gray hair. They were 


awarded “dual chastity.”182! 
While Ming-Qing widowed noblewomen could never remarry, laws also encouraged the wish of a widow, whether wife or concubine, to 


retain chastity in deference to her deceased husband. Her relatives and nonrelatives were liable for punishment for forcing her to remarry. !®3] 
Yet such violations did not often become judicial cases unless the victim went to authorities or committed suicide. Neither was the insignia 
system universally applied, inasmuch as the governmental criteria for reward were not clearly defined. Not many virtuous concubines were 
honored, since their husbands or sons could not apply for them. The system was less discriminatory in terms of drawing a status distinction 
between the wife and concubines; however, there is evidence to suggest that local authorities, who were in charge of applying insignia for the 
chaste women in their districts, favored those from powerful families. During his administration of the state award system in the Qianlong 
reign, eminent scholar-statesman Ji Yun realized that the procedure of application, limited by bureaucratic graft, easily neglected the virtuous 
women from insignificant households. He encouraged private writers to cherish the lives and deeds of virtuous women.|®4! It was in this 
context of social recognition that biographies of virtuous concubines honored by scholarly literary works, mostly requested by the concubine’s 
son(s), can be found in numerous epitaphs or short anecdotal sketches in local gazetteers. [85 

Guo Nanchou, the inspector of salt in Jiangnan during the reign of Qianlong, asked prominent scholar Yuan Mei to write the epitaph of his 
birth mother, née Ding, when he became successful eighteen years after her departure. Her virtues of widow chastity and courageous 
motherhood were socially recognized while her story, as circulated, was portrayed in the following: a native of Suzhou, née Ding was an 
orphan raised by adoptive parents, who eventually sold her to a merchant as concubine. His wife already had two sons, and née Ding 
produced a daughter and a son. After the husband died, the family property was divided. The wife and her sons took the land and houses, 
and returned to their hometown in Fujian, leaving née Ding, aged forty, and her children in Suzhou with a full basket of contracts on which 
there were several thousand uncollected silver taels her husband had loaned out to his business friends. They took advantage of the fact that 
she was a widowed, vulnerable concubine, intending to avoid the payments. Née Ding had to sell her daughter to support her son’s 
education. She decided to collect the debts. After all the lenders she invited arrived at her house, she said: “I have decided to return these 
contracts to you. My son and | only need a small amount of rice per day. My philanthropic action should be credited to my departed husband’s 
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righteousness, and my son’s talent in scholarship would be blessed by Heaven.”!®6! Embarrassed lenders were all willing to return the loan 
even with the interest. Nee Ding managed the money to support her son’s study through the civil service examination. She was awarded with 
a noble title by the state after her son became successful, and retained her chastity for the rest twenty years of her life. 

Both law and custom expected a widowed wife to remain chaste by promising her the right to control her deceased husband’s property as 
long as she acted as the guardian of his heir, either biological or adopted son. When the cult of female chastity was in its heyday, a 
concubine’s chaste heroism was also commemorated for the socioeconomic privilege and the matter of family grace in the sufficient upper 
elite class. Based on genealogical resources of Jiangnan elite households (in Jiangsu, Anhui, Hunan, Hubei, Shandong, and Henan), Liu 
Ts’ui-jung points out: 44.5 out of 611 concubines in total retained their widow chastity, and 30 percent of them reserved it for more than thirty 


years. 87] Yet chastity was unaffordable for a widowed concubine since she herself remained no claim to property even if she had a 
biological-son. For many concubines, economic pressures to remarry either voluntarily or under compulsion could be greater than the value of 
moral reputation. While encouraging widow chastity, some family instructions, such as those of the Zhao in Tongcheng, Anhui, had sympathy 


for the economic and emotional difficulties of widowhood, advising the family elders to support widow remarriage. 88] Some families provided 
widowed concubines with a small piece of charitable estate, if she refused to remarry, and in particular, if she had a child. The widowhood of 


the concubine could depend on the property as long as she retained her chastity. 89 

The state award and private recognition systems in correspondence with penal law were not designed to inspire a woman’s personal 
achievement as an individual. Single women, unmarried or divorced, were not eligible, whereas consortship or motherhood was the only 
vehicle for a woman to enter the ennobled rank. A woman needed to conform to the patriarchal idea that she belonged to and should devote 
herself to only one family in her life, i.e. to her husband and then to her son. This cultural notion expected that female virtue was rooted in her 
selfsacrificing for and devotion to her husband’s and son’s achievements. Devotion to the family was, nevertheless, also in her interest for 
self-identity. A widowed concubine could secure economic support if she retained her chastity, and social recognition rewarded such morality 
through public approval of her as a model of a good mother and a virtuous consort, thereby affirming her social significance and increasing 
her and her family’s prestige. 

Moreover, self-identified concubines as writers showed a pervasive awareness of social issues, promoting the significance of their lives to 
cross beyond the domestic sphere into the public one, and to win a name in history. In Jiangnan elite society, there was a broader picture of 
erudite women writers composing poems on the subjects of religion, family, and even sociopolitical issues in late Ming through High Qing. 
They visited temples and monasteries, and met regularly to exchange their poems, and consciously preserved their writings for literary 


collections. Such major sources as Modern Letters including over one thousand letters provide the voices of talented women in the late Ming. 


[90] Whereas High Qing published Collected Poems by Yuan Mei’s Female Pupils and Poetry Talks, and Correct Beginnings: Women’s Poetry 
of Our August Dynasty (Guochao guixiu zhengshiji) reveal a female artistic culture in several hundred poems: intensively personal and 
publicly visible as well, serving as a vehicle that transformed them and their ideas across the household boundaries. Yet the writings of the 
women whose female virtue did not meet socially expected standard, such as literary talented courtesans, were excluded. The poetry of 
courtesan-transferred concubines therefore seldom survived. The following two concubines had their writings published, recognized and 


articulated by leading male intellectuals through their influential husbands.!911 

Erudite Li Su was the concubine of Shi Kefa (1602-45), the eminent late Ming loyalist through the reigns of Chongzhen and Hongguang 
(1644). She was able to overcome the social limitation in search of her self-identity. After the death of her husband who perished with the 
Ming dynasty, widowed and childless Li Su chose the life of a Daoist nun with a view to retaining her chastity and further extending her social 
role. Well educated and from a literati family, she enjoyed independence and enriched her intellectual life with reading, writing, and practicing 
music. The preface she wrote for a retired scholar’s poetry collection, Shuangyuanji, was widely read by elite during the Ming-Qing transition. 
Like many retired male scholars, her brush and ink-stone concerned about the tragedy of chaos, and devoted her loyalty to the declined Ming 
state. To enrich her chaste widowhood by writing and through demonstrations of religious piety, she transcended her domestic metaphors of 
passion and vulnerability, developed a voice of public politics, and carried her life into the discourse of the society. Part of her writing is shown 
as follows: 


Heaven declined, earth collapsed, no magic spell could control the chaos. 
Suddenly, families disintegrated, relatives separated, 

Like a broken mirror that could never be made whole to shine again. 
The tower named swallow became a swallows’ nest, 

The spare garden corroded. 

Cladded in a yellow robe, lived in a simple Daoist life, 

| devoted myself to the search for eternal truth, 

Meditation on the straw mat, | found my dharma and karma, 

The great wisdom was reserved in Daoist teaching. 

Leaning on the green window, | played lute and flute; 

Blue birds were invited to the music feast in the garden. 

Hiking on the mountain hill, cleaning weeds and fungi; 

White apes showed me the way. 

Excluded from society, | found my soul in the cloud, 

| yearned to breathe purple air and to read the wise texts. 

Forget the earthily life and break the bounds of my fleshly body, 
Could my heart be spared from the grief for my country and my emperor? 
Sighing softly under the eaves of the house, 

Grief became acute while wind and rain were gloomy, 

Gods and ghosts chanted aloud in the dim twilight. 

Did my departed emperor and empress, 

Listen to the wailing of this abandoned humble subject? 

If the spirit of the prime minister, my husband, was alive, 

He would not chide me for my critical speech!!92] 


Liu Shi (161664, a native of Jiangxi, also named Yang Ailian or Xiaoqing) became interested in political issues when she was a maid of 
Zhou Daodeng (d.1634), the retired Grand Secretary in late Ming. and maintained this interest for the rest of her life. When she was a popular 
courtesan in the Jiangsu area for several years, she was involved with Chen Zilong (1608-47), a leading scholar of the Restoration Society ( 
Fushe), and turned into an active member of that literati club where she participated in poetry competition as well as political debates and 
discussions on current events. After she became a concubine of Qian Qianyi (1580/82—1664), the leader of Donglin Party, she persuaded him 
to be loyal to the declining Ming dynasty in Nanjing. She refused to apply for the title of noblewoman when Qianyi served at Qing court, but 
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sought all connections in Jiangnan to restore the Ming dynasty. As she often encouraged herself with a motto on which she wrote, “Even she 
physically lives in the inner quarter, her mind always concerns the public; and her heart beats with joy and sadness, following the rhyme of the 


society.”95] Never was herself willing to be excluded from the dynasty to which she devoted, the following poem expresses her hope for its 
restoration. 


Rain is falling upon the cold southern shore of the maudlin lake, 

The lonely shadow of the sunset and hoarfrost, 

Disturbed in the rustling wind, 

Remind me of the scattered flowers in the old memory. 

In the approaching evening under the setting sun, 

The traveler like a dancer with a lean waist composes beautiful poems. 
Spring rain saves the water for the coming autumn, 

The cold rain stops, the lake water is calm, and 

Pleasure boats stroll along the dike. 

Remember the gentle eastern breeze outside the heavy curtain, 

The beauty sits inside with a frown, waiting for the soul of plum flowers. 


| whisper to my friend, under the light moon in the dusky sky.!9%] 


Serving as the favored chambermaid of Zhou Daodeng, with whom Liu Shi thoroughly learned much arts and literature; at that time she 
was barely fifteen years of age, and already refused to follow the Confucian model of virtuous woman. Her arrogant and uninhibited behavior 
made her an intolerable enemy to the master’s wife and other concubines; they tricked her into an affair with a male servant and this caused 
her to be sold into a brothel in Suzhou. She quickly became well known in Songjiang and Hangzhou areas for her beauty, extraordinary 
character, multiple talents of the arts, and her charm in disguising herself as a man. Chen Zilong was one of her admirers and had high 
opinion of her; but their romance displeased his family because of her stained female virtue. After failing to become Zilong’s concubine, she 
claimed that she would only marry an eminent scholar like Qian Qianyi, over forty years her senior. The letter she wrote to him demonstrated 
her desire for love in a stable and respectable life through concubinage: 


. .. [genuinely wish that | had the romantic love like that between Sima Xiangru and Zhuo Wenjun, and between 
Hongfuonu and Li Jing. It is a pity that my job as an entertainer has stained my female virtue. In the flowery morning and the 
moony night, the companionship of charming young men and scholars with wine and songs is inextricably romantic, even 
though it not real and it tastes like wax. My emotional experience has the life of a silk worm, living only for the springtime 
every year. With my unstable income, | can’t afford luxurious clothing and food, and am thus limited in my social life. Every 
thing except my body becomes a burden. | was so depressed that | almost decided to have my hair shaved, the source of 
eight thousand troubles, and retired into Buddhist life. How fortunate it was when you visited my humble house. Almost at the 
moment we met, | fell in love with you. After sharing an intimate conversation in one night, we vowed to be in a perfect love 
companionship, which | never really had before. Life is enjoyable to me again. . . . Itis my very best wish to be your company, 


much like Zhaoyun, the life long concubine of Su Dongpo. . . ee 


Being delighted, Qianyi acknowledged to his friends that it was his honor to have her as his concubine. He arranged a whole set of 
ceremonies normally reserved for marrying a wife, built a tower for her as a gift, and composed several romantic poems to celebrate their 
wedding. In one of the pieces, he showed his happiness to have a beloved concubine during his old age: 


Having a cup of light wine in little rain, there is no sorrow, 

The phoenix, led by a crane, descends from the sky to the chamber tower. 
A colorful night in the red candlelight, 

The green windows are alike those in the orchid boat. 

The eyes of willows are relaxed in the music, 

The hibiscuses in the poem are paired up. 

Will the spirit of plums share tonight? 


The willows’ random shades are trembling in the frosty wind.l961 


Not limited by her tentative life of courtesan that was floating without destiny, Liu Shi induced herself to be “a swallow’s wings flying high 


and ahead of the group.”97] She was an active agent searching for her social recognition and self-identity through concubinage, yet not 
limited by it. As a rebellious spirit talented in art and literature, she identified herself as an intellectual and liberal-minded courtesan and then 
concubine. Her social networks grew among the social circle of Qianyi. With his support, she edited women’s literature, gained more success 
in selling her paintings and poetry, and became the best-known female artist and writer in the late Ming era. During her approximately 
twentyfive years in the Qian family, she gave birth to a daughter, and was never subdued by the hierarchy as inferior to the wife and the other 
two senior concubines. After the wife died, she was respected as the household manager, but committed suicide at forty-six when she was 
widowed following her failure in winning her only daughter’s succession right to the family property. She did not endure her widow chastity as 


society expected, but died to determine her loyalty to the collapsed Ming dynasty.[%! 

Concubinage was particularly significant for vulnerable entertaining women, sold into the brothel, raised by foster mothers, and belonging 
to neither their natal nor marital families. These women were condemned as debased pariahs. The fragmentation of their existence in the 
public entertainment world, increasing their insecurity in their transient life, was symbolically reflected in the frequency with which they 
assigned themselves new given or even family names. For a distinguished entertaining woman, no matter how erudite and refined, or 
endowed with sufficient economic means to live, she was not socially recognized until she landed an eligible husband. Entering marriage as 
wives or concubines for these women was called “turning to respectability” (congliang). Joining the official kinship system with one last name 
expressed the security of belonging as they had a family to rely on for the rest of their lives and afterlives’ worship. Using their frequent 
interaction with rich and powerful customers, entertaining women had greater freedom and chances to choose an ideal husband for 
themselves than the women from a respectable family. Although they were not eligible for the status of wives of upper elite families; however, 
concubinage, serving as a means toward achieving increased public standing, was still open to them. 

While many entertaining women became concubines of rich merchants, talented courtesans sought for love with the literati from 
upper-class families to precede her social status. Yet their aim was high and disappointment was deep; it was often a thorny journey to 
overcome for the women from the lesser classes, in particular for the virtue and chastity had been stained entertaining-women.!°9! The 
tragedy of sophisticated courtesan Li Xiangjun in late Ming and early Qing won the sympathy of thousands of readers through the literature 
and operas which portrayed her story. 
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From the most popular courtesan in Nanjing, she became a concubine of Hou Fangyu (1618-55), the talented literati from a prominent 
elite family. A poem he donated on her white silk fan adored her beauty: “A slid path in a narrow avenue led toward the crimson tower, 
wealthy noblemen arrived in fancy carts, green trees flourish on the bank of a charming river, incompatible to the stunning peach and plum 


blossom in the spring breeze."!! 00] According to the research of contemporary Chinese writers (journalists, anthropologists, and historians), a 
recent study presumes that Xiangjun used pseudo name during her eight years living with Fangyu at his family house, but was forced to leave 
when his father discovered her background. Pregnant Xiangjun moved into a shabby country house on a wasted land the Hou family owned 
where she gave birth to a son and had him under her own surname. She died at age twenty-nine without properly social recognition. Fangyu, 
unable to justify the social prejudice against entertaining women, wrote her epitaph, lamenting his deep sorrow: “How can | ever forgive my 


shame for the rest of my life? | was unable to protect you from the unjust criticism which pushed you to death without peace.”!!9'] Fangyu died 
one year later. 

Free female commoners were equal in legal status, but in customary practice, the social status of women from different households, was 
consolidated and actualized through their relationships with the men (fathers, husbands, and sons) and the (natal and marital) families they 
engaged. A wife from a family of the lower social classes, although holding the higher ritual and legal domestic standing in her husband’s 
household, yielded to a lower social standing than a concubine from an upper-class family. The prestige associated with higher social status, 
such as social image and material gains attained through the concubinage appealed to women and their families from various levels of social 
classes, however, with gain and loss. 

Respectable families protectively refused concubinage for their daughters, and some genealogies even considered it shameful to give a 
daughter to be a concubine. For upward social mobility, however, evidence shows that some merchant families in Huizhou, Anhui, were 


willing to provide dowry for their daughters to be the concubines of admirable scholar-officials.!1°7] Late Ming writer Xu Deshi, presents the 
story of Lu Qingyuan, a righteous man and an advance academic degree holder from Yixing, Hubei: After the death of his wife, he looked for 


a concubine from a respectable family to take care of his children. On hearing that, many families were eager to offer their daughters. !109 
Scholar-statesman Ji Yun recalled his favorite concubine née Shen Mingxuan (named by Ji Yun): Borne into a poor petty elite family in 
Changzhou, Jiangsu, yet educated, Née Shen privately wished to mate with an ideal man from the prominent elite class. In accord with her 
wishes, her mother sold her for 500 silver taels to be Ji Yun’s concubine. His wife had warned née Shen about the difficulties of being a 
concubine, but the latter answered with confidence that she could work it out. née Shen gave birth to a daughter and died at age thirty. 


Unfortunately her diary she left for her daughter does not survive.!! 041 

A distinct story was displayed by Xu Ke: Zhou Lianggong (informal name, Leyuan, 1612-72), the young and handsome magistrate of 
Xuzhou, Jiangsu, was admired by the people of his district. Née Qian, as the smart and beautiful daughter of a silversmith, holding a high 
opinion of herself, fell in love instantly with Lianggong the first sight she saw him during his inspection parade. She starved herself and 
became ill when she realized that her inferior status could not match his prominence. In a conversation with her father, she remarked her 
bitter sadness: 


“... Lwas borne with talent and beauty, but what a pity, not in an upper-class family. Otherwise, | would at least be 
married as the wife of elite, if | could not be married to a prominent man. Unfortunately, with a silversmith as my father, the 
best match | can expect is also a silversmith.” On hearing that her ideal man is Zhou Lianggong, her father sighs: “What a silly 
girl! It is impossible for such a successful man having not had a wife; even not, would he be willing to be the son-in-law of my 
house?” The daughter answers, “How dare | not realize our family’s lesser status? | privately wish to be his concubine.”. . . 
Lianggong’s wife, the daughter of an upper scholar family, impressed by née Qian, took her as her husband’s concubine . . . 
[105] 


In those cases reported by the woman’s husband or friend, the male authors tried to claim that the men were respectable and desirable to 
the women who became their concubines. They could be viewed as the ambition of polygamists. Still, the theory of preferences is readily 
applied as shown particularly in the case of née Qian. Mate-selection involving social interactions operated in a market system for reciprocal 
benefits: men and women are matched by their personal qualifications and family status as crucial determinants for successful exchange. But 
socioeconomic inequality among men and women for their opportunities of success created uneven numbers of qualified men and women, 
determining the incidence of polygamy. When women had to seek for their social identity through men, the superior standing of men could be 
in women’s interests, and those of their natal families. 

The cult of female chastity became such a powerful fashion in the seventeenth century; for a virtuous woman from lower class who 
desired social identity, it was honorable to be recognized as a respectable man’s chaste concubine, even just a name. Wang Aou (1384-1467) 
with a highest academic degree achieved a successful official career through four reigns (from 1430s to 1460s). After several promotions, he 
became high-ranking Censor-in-Chief and then the minister of the Board of Personnel, moreover, was summoned to be an imperial advisor of 
Zhengtong emperor. Unlike many metropolitan officials, Wang Aou refused to take a concubine, sending away the young woman whom his 
wife secretly took for him. The woman, however, considered herself to be his concubine and refused to leave. She survived by selling her 
embroidered works and through the limited economic support from her natal family. When Wang Aou died at the age of eighty-four, she 
mourned him according to the rites required of a concubine. The concubine’s virtue, which honored the social reputation of the Wang family, 
impressed Wang Aou’s son; might also charged by great social pressure, he asked her to move into the household and supported her until 
her end. The concubine upholding her virtue of fidelity to the only man she engaged, said it was ridiculous for her, the concubine of Wang 
Aou, to remarry.!1°6] She endured her self-identity as a chaste woman and won the social recognition assigned to a concubine belonging to a 
respectable scholar-official family. 

On social occasions, wife and concubines were expected to appear with proper attire, and to act according to the family’s social status. 
Wealthy and powerful families competed with each other with regard to the number of concubines and the amount of jewelry with which each 
concubine adorned herself in public. In Dream of the Red Chamber, when concubine Hua Xiren planned a visit to her natal family, the elder of 
the Jia family wanted her to dress well, sit in a big carriage followed by a certain number of maids and menservants, and offer some gifts to 
her relatives in order to properly represent her own domestic status and the social status of the aristocratic house.!'97] In GoldVasePlum, 
concubine Pan Jinlian enjoyed flaunting her economic potential as the concubine of a wealthy merchant. She gained her confidence from 
visiting temples, offering donations, and choosing snacks from the vendors on the street in front of servants and neighbors. She regularly 
invited her mother to her chamber, celebrated her birthday, and gave her presents like her benefactor. The Lantern Festival was one of the 
occasions she could publicly show off her dresses and ornaments to win the envy of the people of lesser means. The novel illustrates: 


. .. turning up the long sleeves of her white silk coat so that her delicate onion-shoot fingers were visible, adorned with 
six golden rings in the form of stirrups, she leaned far out over the balcony railing and amused herself by spitting out the 
husks of the melon seeds which she was constantly nibbling onto the head of the crowd below . . . The crowd of people below 
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soon began to take notice of the beauties at the window! They stood stock-still, and blocked the thoroughfare, lifting curious 
glances to the balcony, and voicing admiration and wondering conjectures.!'98] 


Sociologist’s study on human behavior highlights the previous discussion in this chapter. As Gary Becker points out that polygamy is 
encouraged when men or women differ greatly in wealth, ability, or other attributes.!!°9l In patriarchal and patrilineal family system, a women’s 
social status in accordance with the men and families they engaged; in these circumstances, concubinage benefited in terms of economic 
prestige and increased social status, and provided women the prospect to share men’s power and prestige. Upward social mobility for women 
themselves and their natal families was a potential incentive toward becoming a concubine, yet with gains and loss. Ji Yun’s concubine née 
Shen claimed with confidence that she could work it out. 


NOTES 


1. This account of Ji Yun (informal name Xiaolan, 1724-1805) is quoted in Ndrenjin (Texts for Women), juan 3, pt. 2, pp. 38a—38b. The texts, 
written by an anonymous author, cherished Confucian morality and family system, criticized Western influence in Chinese, and provided 
profoundly valuable information of customs from ancient to late imperial China. This quotation originally cited in Hsieh Bao Hua’s “Female 
Hierarchy in Customary Practice: The Status of Concubines is Seventeenth-Century China” (Research on Women in Modern Chinese History, 
vol. 5, 1997, p. 55), has been revised. 

2. The terms qi, ying, and gie are defined in Yili (juan 29, p. 2b) and Liji (pt. Il, juan 1, p. 14a), and are elaborated in Shuowen jiezi (by Xu 
Shen, juan 12, pt Il, p. 1a-1b), Shiming (by Liu Xi, juan 3, pp. 8a, 23b), and Baihutong (by Ban Gu, juan 9, p. 15b—-16a). 

3. The Six Rites, identified in Liji (juan 28, p. 7a), were elaborated in Ming and Qing ritual texts: Wengong jiali huitong by Tang Duo (juan, 3, 
pp. 7a, 18b—19a), Yili Zhengzhu judou by Zhang Erya (juan 2, pp. 34b-35a), Xingli daquan by Qiu Jun (juan 19, pp. 11a-17a, 13a and 15b), 
Zhuzi licuan by Li Guangdi (juan, 3, p. 10a), and Jiali dacheng by LU Zizhen (juan 3, p. 8b). The significance of the wedding ritual specified 
that a woman undergoing the Six Rites became a wife; otherwise, she was a concubine. The ceremony of “welcoming the bride in person” 
normally emphasized the equivalent position of the husband and the wife. “Presenting the valuables” was the important ceremony in which 
gifts and money were transferred between the two families, and the affine relationship was established. The rite of “visiting the bride’s natal 
family” three days after the wedding further emphasized the husband as a son-in-law of the wife’s natal family and strengthened the 
relationships between the two families; this ceremony also stressed that the wife retained her natal family to fall back on in case of divorce or 
disaster. These three ceremonies secured and enhanced the wife’s status in her marital family. In the negotiation for marriage between both 
families, either side would be punished for intentionally hiding certain physical malfunctions, such as handicap, infertility, and sexual 
impotence; and the marriage in such case should be legally annulled. Both marriage and concubinage by raping, adultery and elopement, or 
banded purchase were not legally recognized; divorce or separation was enforced by authorities unless the couple was willing to remain in 
their relationship. The wife or concubine, under either illegal circumstance, was considered a nonrelative in the case where she offended the 
husband and his relatives (ML, juan 6, pp. 6b—7a). The practice of a commoner’s wedding is discussed in Hsieh Bao Hua, “The Acquisition of 
Concubines.” Research on Women in Modern Chinese History, 1 (1993), pp. 57-58. 

4. The significance of dowry for a Chinese woman emphasizes the power a wife was in accordance with the size of her dowry. The studies on 
this subject are included in Marriage and Inequality in Chinese Society (eds. by Rubie S. Watson and Patricia Ebrey), particularly in the 
following articles: Patricia Ebrey, “Introduction,” and “Shifts in Marriage Finance from the Sixth to the Thirteenth Centuries;” and Rubie S. 
Watson, “Wife, Concubines, and Maidservants: Servitude and Kingship in the Hong Kong Region, 1900-1940.” A specific study on the Ming 
case is discussed in Hsieh Bao Hua, “Female Hierarchy in Customary Practice: The Status of Concubines in Seventeenth-Century China,” 
Research on Women in Modern Chinese History, vol. 5 (1997), pp. 57-58. 

5. ML, juan 6, pp. 6b-7a. In Ming-Qing law, the structures for divorcing a wife required several stringent conditions as defined in the ethical 
canon seven conditions with three limitations (seven conditions were disobedience to parents-in-law, barrenness, adultery, jealousy, incurable 
disease, loquacity, and theft; three limitations were lack of close relatives to return to, performance of three years’ mourning for her husband’s 
parents, or wealth in her husband’s family when they had been poor at the time of her marriage). The statute of “severing the bond (yijue)” 
and divorce by suits (initiated by wives) were rare because judicial procedure and costs burdened ordinary people, and a wife’s suit against 
her husband was restricted by legal conditions. Divorce by mutual-consent was in practice the most common occurrence in all situations. A 
concubine could be sent away without a legal procedure, for she was like purchased property (Tai Yanhui, “Divorce in Traditional Chinese 
Law,” in Chinese Family Law in Historical Perspective, ed. by David Buxbaum (Seattle, 1978). 

6. XA, juan 39, p. 10a. 

7. XX, juan 23, pp. 14b-17a. 

8. MS, juan 265. 

9. The edict was recorded in Qianlong shilu (in QSL) under the year 1775 which confirmed the legal regulation that a man was punished for 
marrying another wife while the first one was alive and not yet divorced. The term “extinct house” was also elaborated in detail in Ming-Qing 
Codes (ML, juan 4, pp. 10a-11a; juan 6, p. 9a; and DC, juan 7, pp. 2b—7b; juan 9, p. 10a). Liangtou zuoda and Jiantiao were not described in 
law; however, they were legally accepted. The later-married woman was considered as a concubine in the cases when family members 
offended each other. See judicial cases in XX, juan 7, pp. 34a—36b; XA, juan 7, pp. 24a; and TB, pp. 644-645. Also see the discussion in Su 
Yigong, Minggqing ltidian yu tiaoli, pp. 291-298. 

10. XA, juan 7, pp. 34a—36b. 

11. Liu Xi, Shiming, juan 3; Qiu Jun, Wengong jiali yijie, p. 9b. 

12. Hereditary advantage system is detailed in MHY (juan 48), the ranking system of Ming officials is recorded in Huangming Zhishu by Zhang 
Lu (pt. 1, juan 1, pp. 29b—30b); and the Qing official ranking system is explored in HDL (juan 249-251, 261-262). See the discussion in 
Huang Zhangjian ed., Mingdai Idli huibian (pp. 394-402, 461-464). As discussed in ML (juan 4, pp. 9a—11b), QC (juan 7, pp. 1a—7b), JZ (juan 
2, pp. 1a—2b), and MHY (juan 6), the husband, who tried to name his favorite concubine’s son as his heir was convicted of fraud, would be 
punished by eighty blows, demotion in official rank, and salary decrease. His noble title or official post, even already inherited by the illegal 
heir, would be returned to the legal one. In addition to the consequences experienced by the father, any official who was involved in the case 
by taking bribes was also punished. See exemplary stories in Zha Jizuo, Zuiweilu (Zhejiang, 1986, p. 1227); and Shen Defu, Wanli yehuo bian 
(juan 21, p. 539). 

13. LU Kun, Siyli (Taibei, Academia Sinica, Institution of History), juan 1, p. 3; juan 4, pp. 1, 16. 

14. In the Ming-Qing ritual and law, the first-degree of mourning, Zhancui, wore untrimmed sackcloth with a mourning stick and a mourning 
hood. Women were not required to have a hood or a stick. The word zhan means not to sew the seams of the mourning clothes, while the 
mourner’s heart is suffering sorrow as the word cui indicates. The mourning shoes were made of villous grass. The mourning hood, made of 
paper, was tall; it implied that the heavy weight of the sorrow pressed on the mourner. The mourning stick for the deceased father was made 
of bamboo, but that for the deceased mother was made of paulownia wood. The round shape of the bamboo stick symbolized the round sky 
and indicated that the father was the Heaven of the child, while its smooth inside represented the continuing sorrow of the child through the 
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seasons. The Chinese character for “paulownia,” pronounced tong, the same as that of the word “similarity,” indicates that a child’s sorrow for 
the deceased mother was as much as that for the deceased father. The paulownia stick has a round top and a square bottom; its square 
bottom symbolized the earth as the symbol for “mother.” The mourning stick was as high as the position of a person’s heart; it indicated that 
the sorrow of the filial child came from his heart. It was used to support the mourner when he became weak because of his grief. The 
mourning length was called “three years” because it had already entered the third year, but was actually twenty-seven months long in 
Ming-Qing custom (“Sangfu” in ML and QL; and LU Kun’s “Sangfu yuyan” in Siliyi, p. 4). But according to Zhu Xi, the length of the first-degree 
of mourning in Song was twenty-five months. The above discussion is based on the information in Hsieh Bao Hua (Sheieh Bau Hwa, 
“Concubines in Chinese Society from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Centuries” (PhD. dissertation, University of Illinois, 
Champain-Urbana, 1992, p. 290, Appendix A). For Han-Chinese commoners’ funeral rites, the comprehensive studies include J. J. M de 
Groot, The Religious System of China (Leiden, 1892-1910) and James L. Watson and Evelyn S. Rawski eds., Death Ritual in Late Imperial 
and Modern China (Berkeley, 1988). 

15. ZPXLK, vol. 1, pp. 61-62, 82-83, 117, 222, 284-85; vol. 2, pp. 22-26, 192; vol. 3, pp. 142, 160, 222. Most genealogists were seriously 
concerned about a concubine’s disgraceful background, in particular, unwilling to record an ex-entertainer. Taking an indentured girl as 
concubine, especially after adultery, was considered disgraceful. For those concubines who did have their names recorded would be 
specifically identified as to whether she was married, purchased, or promoted from a maid. 

16. Jiang Yonglin, The Great Ming Code/Da Mingli (Seattle, 2005), chapter one; Derk Bodde and Clarence Morris, Law in Imperial China by 
190 Ching Dynasty Cases Translated from the Hsing-an hui-lan (1967), Part One, Ill. William C. Jones, trans with the assistance of Tianquan 
Cheng and Yongling Jiang. The Great Qing Code (Oxford, 1994), chapter one. 

17. Xu Sanchong, Xu Sanchong jiaze. 

18. See the discussion of the property of an “extinct household” in JZ (juan 4, pp. 10a—11a; 28a—29b, 13b—16b); and QC (juan 7, pp. 2b—7b). 
The Qing law as recorded in TB (p. 759) gave every son (born to wife, concubines, and maids) a share of father’s property, but the son born 
to a mistress had only half share. Some Ming and Qing private penal casebooks and legal case tales, however, assume that the son(s) of a 
chambermaid also had an equal share, but none for the son(s) from adulterous relationship (Mei Ruotang, Luitiao gongan, section 1, pp. 
7a—7b). Under the Tang law, the daughters of an extinct household had inheritance rights, then the nearest agnatic male kin; the Song law 
limited the right to the unmarried daughter, but the Yuan government attempted to confiscate the property of extinct households. Nephew 
succession had been a dominant customary practice since the Song time, and became legally mandatory in the Ming law (issued in 1369) ( 
MHD, juan 19, pp. 20a—20b), and was incorporated into the Qing law (HDL, juan 115, p. 2b). See the study of Kathryn Bernhardt, Women and 
Property in China, 960-1949 (Stanford, 1999), pp. 9-47; Bettine Birge, Women, Property, and Confucian Reaction in Song and Yuan China 
(Cambridge Mass., 2002), pp. 97-113, 110-14, 217-228, 283-296. A Ming-Qing widowed wife could manage her deceased husbands’ 
property on behalf of her minor sons, exercise the right of her own dowry; yet a remarried or adulterous widow forfeited any of those claims. 
The issue is examined by Qing scholars, such as Xue Yunsheng in his Duli cunyi, and modern scholars, such as Philip C. C. Huang, 
“Women’s Choice under the Law: Marriage, Divorce, and Illicit Sex in the Qing and the Republic,” Modern China, 27 no. 1 (Jan., 2001), p. 12; 
and his Code, Custom, and Legal Practice in China: The Qing and the Republic Compared (Stanford, 2001), p. 184. Also see Matthew H. 
Sommer, Sex, Law, and Society in Late Imperial China (Stanford, 2000), pp. 172-175. 

19. Kathryn Bernhardt, Women and Property in China, 960-1949, p. 151; Philip C.C., Huang, Code, Custom, and Legal Practice in China, p. 
151. 

20. XX, jian 7, p. 16a. 

21. Qi Biaojia, Puyang xiandu (Beijing National Library, Microfilm), juan 4, pp. 75a—77a. 

22. Rubie Watson, /nequality Among Brothers: Class and Kinship in South China (Cambridge, Mass., 1985), p. 167; e.g., Maurice Freeman, 
Family and Kinship in Chinese Society (Stanford, 1970). 

23. Qi Biaojia, Puyang Xiandu, vol. 9, pp. 41a—41b; cf. vol. 3, pp. 17a—21b. Also a “charitable estate” given to a widowed wife or concubine is 
mentioned in Li Chunfan, Jitingcao (Taibei: Academia Sinica, Institution of History, Photograph copy), juan 6, p. 23. The cases both sources 
provided are social practice in Xinghua, Jiangnan. 

24. Li Jia, Boyuan suozhi (Taibei: Academia Sinica, Institution of History, Photograph copy), pp. 8-9. A similar custom was practiced in 
Jiangnan as revealed by Li Qing (Zheyu xinyu, juan 1, pp, 1a—2a) in the case submitted to his court in his term of magistrate in Zhejiang 
during Qianlong era: Zhong Dawu had his property equally divided into two portions, one for the wife’s two sons, and the other for the 
concubine’s four sons. The concubine died soon after Dawu deceased, and her four sons could barely survive since their shares of the 
property were occupied by the wife and her sons. Li Qing ruled this case according to custom: after a charitable estate (44 acres) was 
reserved for the widowed wife, the rest of the family property was divided equally among the six sons. 

25. See cases studies in Philip C.C. Huang, Code, Custom, and Legal Practice in China: The Qing and the Republic Compared, pp. 136-154. 
26. Li Jia, Boyuan suozhi, pp. 8-9. 

27. Li Duo, Wulin Linminlu (Beijing National Liberay, Microfilm), juan 4, pp. 159a—161b. 

28. Late Ming official Li Chunfang (1510-1584), the Grand Secretary during Jiajing period, respected his contemporary official Hai Rui’s 
virtue, stubbiness and his reform in Jiangnan. Chunfang edited various court cases, justified by Hai Rui in the form of legal case tales. This 
case with realistic content serves as an example for this study (Li Chunfang, Gangfong gongan (in MQSBXSCk), juan 4, pp. 13-15; cf Chen 
Yizhong, Hairuiji (Beijing, 1981). The Ming-Qing legal case tales in late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries were popular stories based 
on governmental reports and judicial verdicts spread orally through the general population since the middle of the Northern Song. The Yuan, 
Ming, and Qing writers rewrote or edited those stories, and added their social interpretations in accordance with contemporary news and 
judicial briefs. Even though not all cases in these collections are real-life stories, they provide the victims’ accusation and the criminals’ 
defense with regard to property inheritance and give direct insight into the social problems of the time. 

29. Qi Biaojia, Puyang xiandu, vol. 4, pp. 25a—26a. 

30. Mao Yilu, Yunjian xianlue, juan 7, pp. 34a—25a. 

31. Shen Defu, Wanli yehuo bian , juan 5, pp. 145-146. 

32. Shen Defu, Wanli yehuo bian, juan 23, p. 596. 

33. Genealogies and other documents show that divorce, though easy in theory for the husband, was comparatively rare in Ming and Qing 
societies. Both law and custom protected a wife from being easily divorced. The divorce law required seven conditions with three limitations 
for a husband to divorce his wife, and the breaking of the marriage bond was rarely used to the full extent. Divorce was rejected even more 
stringently than it had been in previous periods as a result of Neo-Confucian required female virtue placing heavy social pressure on men not 
to divorce their wives. Divorce was considered highly scandalous, and it was immoral for a man to draw up a divorce document for someone 
else. This concept is illustrated by stories such as the one involving two elites who were traveling to the capital to take the metropolitan 
examination. On the way, one of them wrote a divorce document for an old couple. He was therefore punished by the lord of Hades; he failed 
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the examination, and his misfortune even descended to his family and descents. Such stories from the Song period were often adopted in the 
Ming and Qing times to warn people not to get divorced or to help others get divorced (Hu Shi, Xingshi yinyuan zhuan kaozheng(Taibei, 
1986), pp. 66-71). 

34. Pan Tzeyen, The Reminiscences of Tung Hsiao-wan (Shanghai, 1931), pp. 151-152. 

35. Ying Jia, Xianyugao (Beijing National Liberay, Microfilm), juan 2, pp. 8a—11a. 

36. Tan Qian, Zaolin zazu (Taibei, 1971), part Il, p. 8. 

37. The azalea bush is called “tree of a broken heart” in Chinese. These poems are recited in Zhu Jingfan’s Xiaoqing niang fengliu yuanji, 
“Xiaoqing zhuan” (p. 1b). Stories about Xiaoqing can be found beginning in the 1620s, and a tombstone for her was erected for its renovations 
by the nineteenth century in the West Lake area (in Jiangsu). In accordance with Feng Menglong’s collection of lore of romance, Qingshi 
leilue, Xiaoging showed her talent at rhyming games learned under her mother, a female tutor, from a very early age. Her literary excellence 
became a popular theme in the writing of seventeenth-century male literati. Xiaoqing lore was first popularized in the form of biographies with 
realistic in content and matter of fact, while the dramas about her are more fantastic. There were more than fifteen Ming popular operas, such 
as Liaodu gengji (issued between 1628 and 1644) by Wu Bi. Nevertheless, Qian Qianyi (1580/82—1664) assumed that Xiaoqing was a 
fictitious character, her biography and poetry made up by a certain scholar (named Tan) as a divertissement. Her tragedy as concubine 
probably had been covered up by some of her husband's friends for the purpose of preserving his honor. Qing woman poet Song Wan 
(1614-1673) believed Xiaoqing was real and felt sympathy for her misfortune (Shi Yude ed., Mingyuan yage (Suzhou, 1999, p. 945). Ellen 
Widmer, “Xiaoquing’s Literary Legacy and the Place of the Women Writer in Late Imperial China,” Late Imperial China, 13.1(June 1992), pp. 
111-155). Based on Chinese literary sources, the major English study regarding wife humiliating concubines is Wu Yen-nan, The Chinese 
Virago: A Literary Theme (Cambridge Mass., 1995). 

38. Tiantai yesou, Daging jianwenlu (Zengzhou, 2000), juan 3, p. 633. 

39. Wang Shizhen, Jiajing yilai neige shoufu zhuan (in MQSLHB, sect 1, vol. 1), juan 3, p. 180. 

40. MS, juan 297, pp. 3a—3b. 

41. Shao Bao, Duike yantan (in MQSLHB, sect. 7, vol. 2), pp. 9-10. 

42. QSG, juan 498. 

43. Under the law, “serving the bond,” a wife could ask for divorce if the husband beat, cursed, seriously injured, or killed the wife or her 
relatives within two degrees (parents, grandparents, brothers, and sisters). The husband also could make the same request, if the wife 
committed any of these similar acts toward him or his relatives within two degrees. In both situations, a divorce could even be demanded by 
the authorities if neither the husband nor the wife sued for it themselves (ML, juan 19, pp. 26a—27a; QC, juan 25, pp. 105a—105b). 

44. Ying Jia, Xianyugao, juan 2, pp. 9a—11a. 

45. MS, juan 223, p. 7b; juan 110 (in the section of Biography). 

46. Shen Fu, Six Records of A Floating Life, translated with an introduction and notes by Leonard Pratt and Chiang Su-hui (Penguin Group, 
1983), pp. 48-51. 

47. Qian Qianyi, Muzhai chuxueji (in Qian Muzhai quanji. Shanghai, 2003), pp. 1436-1437. 

48. QSG, juan 508 and in the section of Biography, juan 295. 

49. “Xiangyan xiaolu” (ed. by Chen Peizhi, the husband of Wan Duan and Zilan), pp. 5061-5149. Wang Duan was one of the female writers in 
Jiangnan. She won a short biography in the section of “virtuous women” in QSG, juan 124. 

50. Qian Qianyi, Muzhai chuxueji, in Qian Muzhai quanji, pp. 1434-1436. 

51. Qingchao yeshi daguan ed. by Xiaolou xiangshi zhuren (Jiangsu, 1995), vol. 2, p. 37. 

52. Keith McMahon portrays shrewish women in his study on Ming and early Qing narratives, and suggests that “a woman can be seen 
symbolically as both a polluting force and a castrating one . . .” (Keith McMahon, Misers, Shrews, and Polygamists: Sexuality and 
Male-Female Relations in Eighteenth-Century Chinese Fiction (Durham, 1995, p. 55). Anthropologist Emile Ahern examines Chinese 
women’s menstrual blood as polluting force, which symbolically pollutes family ancestral worship (Emily Ahern, “Power and Pollution of 
Chinese Women,” in Women in Chinese Society, eds. by Margery Wolf and Roxane Witke (Stanford, 1975). 

53. Tiantai yeshou, Daqing jianwenlu, juan 3, pp. 630-632. 

54. ML, juan 25; QC, juan 25, 31. 

55. The laws on adultery were formally recorded in the penal laws (Jiajing and Wanli editions). The comments from Ming and Qing scholars 
and Jurists are detailed in the following studies: DY (juan 6); DS (juan 19); Zhang Kai, Ltitiao shuyi (juan 19); Mu Han, Mingxing guangjianlu; 
and Lei Mengling, Du/lti suoyan. Also see modern scholars’ research: Marinus J. Meijer, Murder and Adultery in Late Imperial China: A Study 
of Law and Morality (Leiden), and his “The Price of a P’ai-lou,” T’oung Pao, 67, no. 3-5 (1981), pp. 288-304; Matthew H Sommer, Sex, Law, 
and Society in Late Imperial China (Stanford), pp. 62, 177. 

56. XA, juan 25, pp. 25a—25b. 

57. XZ, juan 25, pp. 1a-3b; Huang Chang-chien ed., Mingdai Itili huibian, p. 181. 

58. JZ, juan 5. Cf. DY, juan 6; DS, juan 19. 

59. XA, juan 25, pp. 18a—21b. 

60. XX, juan 14, pp. 11b—-12a. An adulterous concubine, who concealed her adultery by intentionally injuring or killing the wife, was subjected 
to the first-degree capital sentence (immediate decapitation or death by slicing); her penalty was similar for a servant or slave who murdered 
the master or principle mistress with premeditation. If the wife was guilty for adultery, the penalty for the concubine was reduced three 
degrees (to strangulation after the assizes) for killing or injuring either of the adulterous couple even if she caught them at the scene. Various 
levels of death penalties were pressed upon the adulterers if they killed or seriously injured the husband who discovered their adultery. 

61. XA, juan 20, pp. 11a—-11b. 

62. The psychology of patriarchal misogyny linked with the cult of marital chastity in the Ming-Qing society has gained profound attention. 
Tien Ju-k’ang in his book Male Anxiety and Female Chastity points out that the rigid and repressive social system, which expected women to 
preserve fidelity and chastity for their husbands, was the desire of men to identify with female loyalty in order to gratify an unwarranted sense 
of moral superiority. Based on Qing legal cases, M. J. Meijer’s Murder and Adultery in Late Imperial China: A Study of Law and Morality 
claims adulterous women as victims, who were murdered by patriarchal authorities for their adultery. Paola Paderni views adultery from a 
different angle in her article, “| Thought | Would Have Some Happy Days: Women Eloping in Eighteenth-Century China” (Late Imperial China, 
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recorded in ML (juan 25), QC (juan 31). Cf. the legal cases in XX, juan 13, pp. 43-44, 49-53. 

64. XBA, juan 17, pp. 28a—31b. 
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65. Xizhousheng, Xingshi yinyuanzhuan (Taibei, 1962), juan 95, pp. 784—789; juan 95, pp. 935-940. This citation has been modified from the 
original translation by Hsieh Bao Hua in her “Female Hierarchy in Customary Practice: The Status of Concubines is Seventeenth-Century 
China,” Research on Women in Modern Chinese History, vol. 5, 1997, p. 64. 

66. Xingshi yinyuan zhuan, juan 80, pp. 653-654; juan 87, pp. 715-718; juan 91, pp. 752-753. This fiction account was written and published 
between the late Ming and early Qing. The story was set in Zhengde reign by the author under the pseudo name, xizhousheng (scholar of 
western zhou), while his real name has remained unknown. The novel (100 chapters) has been greatly valued as a profound narrative 
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Chapter 3 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS, OFFICE ATTENDANTS, AND 


APPRENTICES 


In general populace, private adopted servile and productive laborers were categorized in accordance with the feature of their written 
contracts. In the Qing Code of 1788 (mostly followed the Ming Code of 1588), hired-workers (duangong and changgong) were for production 
or specific service; whereas worker-serfs (gugongren), bondservants (nupu or nubi), and their children as hereditary bondservants (jiashengzi, 
jianu, or shipu) were servile laborers, and they often supported production. Some types of distinctions were difficult to categorize, and the line 
between the categories could be blurred and permeable. 

Hired-workers, recruited for specific tasks on a seasonal basis or for terms of shorter than five years, were free commoners with 
independent population registers. They inhaled a legal status comparable to that of their employers, while the other three groups were 
subordinate to their owners. Worker-serfs were usually bound by unnotarized white-contracts for at least three or five years’ term. According 
to Jing Junjian’s study on Qing servile laborers, worker-serfs’ associated legal status was equal to all free commoners except their masters. 
They had a legal right to redeem their freedom (at least as early as in the law of 1423); yet, they could fall into bondservant status if they failed 
to pay the redemption price on time. While holding equal status along with other commoners in law, a worker-serf’s social status was inferior 
to free commoners, yet superior to pariahs. Bondservants under notarized (red or white) or unnotarized (white) lifetime contracts were 
identified by law as debased pariahs registered under their masters’ households. Until the early eighteenth century (in the statute of 1809), 
bondservants did not have legal right to redeem their freedom, which could only be granted to them by their masters. Elevation of a 


bondservant to the status of free commoner required a legal confirmation for official record in the population registers.!") The children of 
released bondservants, even were also freed, remained subordination to their ex-masters, but their legal status was identified as worker-serfs. 

Corresponding to the growth of commercialization, apprenticeship had escalated in urban enterprises throughout the long seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; various stores in towns hired apprentice-servants. The training programs in trade, crafts, and entering arts offered 
fixed-term contracts of at least three years with anticipated job market and acquired skills for a professional career. This appealed to many 
young men. Apprentices were free commoners in legal status, followed mentor-disciple relations with their employers, but customarily were 
required to serve shop-related housework like servants. Their social status was comparable with hired-workers, if they were not contracted 
bondservants or worker-serfs. In the meantime, for an opportunity to gain access to wealth and even power, servile positions in government 
office attracted various men. Domestic servants often followed their master to serve as his personal attendants, and local officials necessarily 
hired numbered office attendants (changsui, lizu, and yayi); they were also categorized as debased pariahs. 

This chapter is concerned with the servile laborers under various contractual forms applied to domestic servants, office attendants, and 
apprentices. The discussion focuses on how ritual, law, and customary factors defined and regulated their life, and how they pursued their 
ideal and ambition, or pessimistically resisted social regulations even beyond legal boundary. The term “servants” generally used in literature 
was indefinite regarding the distinction between worker-serfs and bondservants, while their status differentiation was elaborated and clarified 
by law and determined in judicial cases when a verdict was mandated: hired-workers were employees, worker-serfs were indentured 
servants, and bondservants were akin to slaves. 


Domestic Service 


Domestic servile laborers were allocated in a wide range of housework, personal attendances (lackeys, valets, pages, palanquin 
sedan-chair-bearers), and land cultivation and textile production. Specific servile categories (gardeners, clerks, chefs, seamstresses, 
wet-nurses, and hair-dressers) and entertainers capable of performing arts enriched the life of the wealthy urban elite. The daily assignments 
for the servants in general services were trivial and heavily demanded under strict schedule. The late Ming gentry Yang Yuan remarked: 


Servants were expected to get up as soon as roosters called for the dawn. The morning cleaning duties were divided: 
living room and court yard for menservants, the inner yard for older servants, and maids preparing the morning apparatus 
master and mistress needed, cleaning bed, setting furniture, and then standing by to wait for assignments. After breakfast, 
servants did cleaning and sewing, and then were allowed to have some personal time. At the end of the day, they prepared 


master and mistress’s bed. Servants took orders and completed individual assignment without question. 2! 


In Jiangnan by the sixteenth century, in addition to regular housework duties, maidservants were assigned to cotton and silk production, 
whereas menservants were often distributed to farm tasks to substitute for ineffective tenants. The surviving family instructions of elite 
households clarified the explicit duties in the field as a metonym, such as that detailed for the Ho lineage in Taiyuan, Guangdong, in late Ming: 
the specific piece of land to be plowed first; the precise kinds of vegetable to be grown earlier; avoiding damage to the neighbors’ trees during 
weeding and gathering wood; prohibiting the cows from stepping on the neighbors’ bean sprout field. Maidservants’ assignments—tending 
silkworms; socking cocoons; spinning, reeling, and weaving silk and cotton hemp—were also enforced by household regulations. Chatting, 
laughing, and playing were not allowed while they were expected to pick mulberry leaves.!°! Textiles and agricultural produces (rice, 
vegetables, and flowers) generated from essentially servile laborers to meet the needs of family members, produce supplemental income, and 
to facilitate commercial sales. 

Bondservants remained as a major servile workforce throughout the Qing dynasty. In gentry’s urban mansions, rural manors, and country 
estate, servile laborers through sale, gift, or commendation of themselves fell into bondservant status. In his study of bondservant-rebellion 
during 1644-45 in the lower Yangzi delta, Tanaka Masatoshi argues that debt was not the only reason for men to become bondservants; men 
also commended themselves and their family members to a great official or local gentry to avoid exploitation of heavy taxes and tenancy fee; 
moreover, opportunists sought wealth and power by serving influential masters.!4] Renowned scholar Gu Yanwu (1613-82) also noticed that 
many gentry in the lower Yangzi delta had the custom of keeping numerous servants. Once literati embarked on an official career, as many as 
a thousand men voluntarily assembled under his protection. |° With sufficient capital, elaborate gentry households organized numbered 
servants into an effective workforce for investment, such private enterprises fostered the prosperity of Yangzi delta, and produced tremendous 
source of taxable income for local communities and state revenue. A successful example was demonstrated in the household management of 
Xu Jie (1503-83), the chief Grand Secretary serving Jiajing and Longqing emperors. After retiring from his public service, Xu Jie became a 
substantial landlord of approximately 2,400 acres and silk-production owner in Songjiang, Jiangsu. About 10,000 bondservants and 
indentured servants farmed land, control tenants and collect rent, manage business, and worked in his grand mansion-estate and textile 
manufacture for the massive demand of the nationwide market.!6 

In accordance with the cherished Confucian canonical division of labor: men till and women weave. Many Ming-Qing scholars shared this 
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value, such as eminent scholar-official Zeng Guofan (1811-72) persistently reminded his children and brothers that the best fortune for their 


family would derive from men studying and tilling land, while women wove and cooked.!7! Much valued in Ming and Qing literature, spinning 
and weaving were always depicted as the daily occupations of respectable women and as important as study for men. Educated elite 
navigated numerous efforts to restore the visibility of women’s roles as weavers not only for economic consideration, but also for educational 
purposes. Susan Mann describes that women’s weaving as considered by authorities was a valuable contribution to the family finances and 
tax benefits to the state. Francesca Bray further remarks that even though elite households had turned to purchasing cloth for their needs 
during the late Qing era, they still admonished their daughters to spin in order to learn respect for the hard work of their inferiors and to weave 
hemp to learn frugality. By spinning and weaving, they produced objects of value and equally important female virtue: diligence, frugality, 


order, and self-discipline. /2) For the commitment of a certain amount of production per day, maidservants followed their mistress and often 
worked late and even overnight, learning the skills and female virtues. 
Dorothy Ko’s studies on Ming-Qing educated elite women addresses them as active writers, editors, and enthusiastic Confucian 


educators for their children and servants.!°! Well-learned Qian Xi demonstrated a model in this respect. From an elite family Yanghu, Jiangsu, 
she was a woman writer during the late nineteenth century. In her published random diary, she memorized her maid Liu Xiaojun, the daughter 
of an indigent old woman in neighborhood. Xiaojun adored her mistress, enjoying her poetry and the stories of virtuous females. A sweet 
young girl, she was eager to learn: 


After her routine errands, she made ink for me when | was writing, and begged me to teach her how to read. Being 
intelligent and diligent, she had learned more than 1,000 characters and could read my poetry without major mistakes after 
several months’ study with me. Spiritual by nature, she was not attracted to cosmetics and clothing; rather, she liked to be my 
pleasure companion, and listened to the stories | read for her when we enjoyed moonlight in the late evening. She was a filial 


daughter who saved all her stipend to support her old mother. It was a pity that she died when she was only twenty. !"0] 


The biographies of virtuous women in private genealogies and official archives demonstrated that the Confucian educated mistresses 
actively promoted the virtues of filial piety and chastity to cherish their maids. For instance, Née Zhang and her husband were the servants of 
the Huang family. She enjoyed the stories of female virtues her mistress often read for the women in the household. After her husband’s 
departure, née Zhang determining to follow him to death: locked herself into a coffin and starved to death after failed to hanging or poisoning 
herself. In response to her mistress’ sorrow, née Zhang stated: “This is the destination | devoted to when | listened to the stories of virtuous 


women you taught me.”!'"] Moreover, following the role model of her mistress, a maid acted to influence other women. The Yang family’s 
widow concubine had accepted a marriage proposal from another man. On the eve of her wedding, her maid refused to take her order, 
saying: “lam the maid of the Yang family, but to which family do you belong? Don’t call me your maid!” Upon hearing this, the concubine was 
so shocked that she dropped the scissors from her hand, pacing around in her room without sleep until dawn. She called the maid again: “I 
will stay to be your mistress, what you say?” The maid knocked her head to pay respect and they cried together. Years later, the concubine 
arranged a marriage for the maid, who refused and said: “You remained chaste because of my comments; | won’t leave the Yang family 


either.”1'2] 

For these maids who were devoted to being respectable women as Confucianism expected, weaving was the means for their 
commitment to lifelong loyalty and chastity, to retain their independence and to support their family and children. Some of them thus were 
honored in the dynasty history Qingshigao. Née Wang Qiupo was the maid of the Cai family in Jinjiang, Fujian. Her master died without an 
heir before he formally promoted her to be concubine. Refusing to be sent away, Qiupo raised an adopted son to carry the family line and 
determined to remain chaste. The adopted son married and had a son, but died young. His widow née Wu and Qiupo raised the son together 
by weaving textile for living. Moreover, née Zhang, a native of Shangdong, was sold to be the maid of the Zhu family of a Ming imperial 
relative. After the dynasty collapsed, she raised her master’s orphan, concealed his last name, relocated their residence for his security, and 
worked as a servant and with weaving textile to support him. The son was able to return to his home to resume his family name and property 
after Shunzhi emperor pardoned the Ming imperial clan. The son wanted to honor née Wang as his mother and applied for a noble title for 


her, but she humbly insisted on keeping her position as the maid of the family.!'9 
Timothy Brook in his study on late Ming culture and socioeconomy denigrates servants’ loyalty as “an anachronistic romance” clutched in 


gentry texts, and the biographies of righteous servants express elite’ anxiety about the decline of Confucian moral order for servitude.!'4] Gary 
P. Leupp, on the other hand, adopts the Japanese examples in the Togugawa period, arguing the strong ethical bondage between the lifelong 
servants and their master was akin to family; Leupp points out, based on reciprocal trust and love, the servants and their descendants who for 


generations had attended their master’s family were willing to act according to the etiquette for servitude. !15] My study further suggests that 
the cult of female chastity came to outweigh status differentiation through the assessment of popular culture for less learned people. Chaste 
and loyal maids, praised by the state and society, were socially recognized as paragons of righteousness. Being encouraged to fulfill the 
social expectation for respectable women, self-determined maids followed their elite mistresses to endure the reverence to which they were 
committed. 

In a different manner, clever maids were actively adept agents, consciously built their connections and approached power centers, 
pursuing their goals. The manifestation of their self-promotion was illustrated in literature. Poet statesman Yuan Mei invited his friend Tao 
Xipu, a talented calligrapher, to write a screen commemoration for his garden. Slightly drunk, Xipu was attracted to the pleasant appearance 
of Yuan Mei’s young maid Azhao while she was standing behind the screen to assist him. He expressed his affection for her in the form of 
calligraphy. Azhao, learning Xipu’s intentions, indicated her willingness to be his concubine. Under the witness of several literate friends, Yuan 
Mei organized a ceremony for the new couple in his garden.!'! An extremely lucky maid might be well treated like an adopted daughter. 
Benevolent masters admired in literature are represented below reported in late Qing private writings. Zhu Meilu purchased a teenage girl. 
Having sympathy for her innocence, he gave her proper food and dress, and after several years returned her to her parents, to whom he 
wrote: “although she was too stubborn to listen to my mentoring, she was not sent back for her misconduct. She was so young and innocent 
that | could not treat her as a servant. She was still a virgin, and ready to have a marriage.”|'7] 

The next two stories were elaborated by late Qing writer Xu Ke. Tao Shu (1779-1839), an academician in the court of Jiaqing emperor, 
was the son of a poor peasant in Hunan. His betrothed née Huang refused to get on the sedan-chair he sent for the bride’s reception on the 
wedding day; her maid volunteered to replace her. Tao Shu did not know that the bride he married was actually a maid until many years later 
when he visited his hometown. By that time, née Huang who was married into a rich family had become a poor widow after her deceased 
husband's property was taken by relatives. With sympathy, Tao Shu sent her fifty gold taels. Holding the gold in her arms while sobbing with 
repentant tears every day, née Huang eventually committed suicide after a neighbor stole the gold. In another example, Dong Bangda, from a 
poor family at the Fuyang, Zhejiang, worked as a secretary for a metropolitan official after failing the civil service examination. The official’s 
wife had a favorite maid; clever and charming, she admired Bangda, wishing to be his concubine. Worried that Bangda might not be willing to 
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take an indigent girl, the official and his wife adopted her and married her to be Bangda’s wife endowed a handsome dowry. Banda eventually 


had a successful career, and the maid bore him a son, who also became a scholar-official.!"®] 

Maidservants under fixed-term contracts were usually resold or sent back to their natal families after finishing their contracts or even 
before the end of their effective terms if they suffered a serious illness or were guilty of misconduct. To preserve their service, a master often 
arranged the marriage between his male and female servants. Many maidservants, however, were not married until they were thirty years old, 
and some of them even remained single past thirty. Unmarried elder maidservants were common, particularly in Zhejiang, Anhui, Jiangxi, 
Fujian, and Guangdong. In Xiuning, Anhui, for instance, only women and children remained in many households while the men were away on 


business trips. By conservative custom, male and female servants were not allowed to interact publicly." In his family instructions, Zhu Bolu 
(1617-88, native of Kunshan, Jiangsu), advised that women should dress simply, and argued that good-looking servants should be avoided. 


[20] Xu Sanchong jiaze (Regulations of the Xu Sanchong Household) emphasized the need to have a dependably aged servant watch the 
entry to separate the inner chamber from the outer social area; women and maids under age twelve were not allowed to have activities 


outside the entry, while male servants above fifteen were prohibited from the inner quarter.[21] 
Merit ledger books, such as the text (1680) by Chen Xigu reminded masters of their moral responsibility for the timely marriage of their 


bondservants.|22] The local gazette of Xianju, Zhejiang, during the Wanli reign recorded that magistrate Gu Zhenyu, out of concern for the 
miserable life of single maids, demanded that they should be married in their early twenties, and enforced punishment upon the masters who 
neglected his order. He discouraged maids to remain single, for it defied human nature and illicit sex between servants would stain the virtue 


of the community.!7%] The issue eventually gained the attention of Kangxi emperor, who addressing his serious concerns, commanded that 
masters were obliged to arrange marriages for their servants especially for the maids over twenty and under thirty years of age, or to let them 
return home for marriage; offenders were liable for eighty blows, if parents raised an accusation against the master and reclaimed their 


daughters.!@4] But the imperial decree was not imposed as a general circular. In 1761, a report from Yang Xianpai, the governor of Fujian, 
criticized the owners of young servants: 


By human nature, a man and a woman shall have a family together, and marriage has been the cardinal ethic in human 
relationship. It is parents’ wish that all their children be married on time. A benevolent authority would not neglect this matter 
of his subjects. The master of the maidservants, who are forced to fall into servitude due to family tragedy or poverty, is 
obliged to arrange a marriage for them . . . at the proper time; otherwise, lonely adolescents involved in inappropriate love 
affairs would destroy their own lives and embarrass their master. Illicit sex and lasciviousness must be regulated for the order 


of social virtue. |251 


It was a custom among the wealthy to purchase a young female bondservant for each daughter as a companion in her youth, and later 
became her dowry when she married. Most maidservants from the poor families had natural feet; those from Suzhou, Yangzhou, were 
particularly lovely and stylish. They were often adopted by their master as chambermaids (tongfang or yingbi) or concubines, serving as a 
marriage alliance for their mistress. Without a formal ceremony to identify her position, a chambermaid was treated as a de facto concubine 
but without official benefits, such as personal maids, a private room, or a seat at the family table. She maintained a maid’s dress and hairstyle, 
and had to serve with a servile demeanor; only the favor of her master or his elders might secure her better allocations (clothes, ornaments, 
and monthly expenses) or certain informal authority over other maidservants. Her unofficial status was considered to be between those of 
maids and concubines promoted from maids; nonetheless, a clever chambermaid might be able to usurp power by participating in household 
management. A chambermaid was normally promoted to the status of concubine; otherwise, she would probably be sent away or married to 
another man after the decease of her master. 

Yet a maid turned concubine was always inferior to her mistress, and in many cases had qualms about stripping off her former servile 
identity. Some remained subordinate attitude when dealing with the wife and other concubines, the others manifested shrewish behavior 
looking for conflicts. The status of her children was vulnerable under the shadow of her inferiority. Take an example. Prominent artist and 
scholar Xu Wei (1521-93, informal name Changwen), a native of Zhejiang) was born to a maid from the dowry of his stepmother. He lost his 
father, a minor local official, when he was only threemonths old, and was raised by his barren stepmother. She intentionally separated him 
from his birth mother, and eventually sold her to another household when he was at the age of ten. Due to the inferior status of his birth 
mother, he was subordinate to his two much older halfbrothers born to his father’s first wife, and was forced to choose an uxorilocal marriage 


when he was twenty, for he was unable to afford bride price.!2! The sons of chambermaids or maids inherited a right to family property that 
would benefit their mothers, and a successful son could bring his mother fortune (as discussed in chapter 2). Yet, Xu Wei never found his birth 
mother in his lifetime. 

Wet-nurses held the higher status among servants. The majority of elite households hired at least one wet-nurse under fixed-term 
contracts. Many wet-nurses also took household chores, and some even stayed as a long-term nanny or in general services due to their 
strong bond with their employers. A wet-nurse was a married woman who had recently given birth to a child, her own children suffered the 
cruel consequence of her employment away from home. Criticism by keen observers suggested the employers pay for a foster family for her 


neglected children.!*7] In Confucian ritual and law, a wet-nurse was recognized as the fifth mourning-degree mother to the children she 
nurtured, who were obliged to pay her filial piety; many prominent men wrote requiems and tombstone-inscriptions for their deceased 
wet-nurses to express their gratitude. 

Scholar-artist Zheng Xie (Banqgiao) was raised by née Fei, his wet-nurse and the maidservant of his grandmother, after his birth mother 
deceased when he was only three. While hunger struck Xinghua, Jiangsu, during a great famine in the year 1696, the Zheng family could no 
longer afford servants, but née Fei stayed on as an indentured servant without meals or lodging. She managed household affairs and took 
care of Banqiao, and always reserved meat and fish for him before she fed her own children. Banqiao liked to be carried on her back when 
they went to the marketplace to buy a piece of pancake. Unfortunately, née Fei and her family had to look for survival in other towns. In the 
morning before leaving, she cleaned and patched the old clothing of Banqiao’s grandmother, stockpiled several bundles of firewood in the 
kitchen, filled up the water cistern, and had the lunch cooked, then left quietly with tears dripping down on her cheek. Three years later, her 
family returned and she continued her service in the Zheng family, turning down the invitation of her son, an official ranked 8a, to live with him. 
For another thirty-four years, she was Banqiao’s treasured family member until she deceased without illness. He mourned her deeply: 


Among all my benefactors, 

The most significant one is my departed nanny. 

My success comes too late to repay her compassion, 

My guilt is longing how | missed her. 

The road to the Hades is in far distance, 

Where is difficult to find for an old man with gray hair like me. 
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Thousands of stipends from my official post are less precious, 
Compared to a piece of her pancake held in my hand.!28] 


Learned men for survival fell into servitude in substantial elite households. The culture they could access benefited them even as 
servants. Late Qing writer Jin Jin recalled the stories of the following educated servants: indebted Chen Tieshan and Sun Ziwei once worked 
under indentured contracts, serving as their master’s secretaries to write letters and official memorials and the study-companions for his sons. 
During spare time, they studied for their civil service examination, and eventually became successful in official careers. Official Tang 
Wenzheng once also had two indentured contracts, who were husband and wife. They often hid outside of the living room and listened 
carefully to the intellectual discussions their master and his literati friends shared in their literature gatherings. Several years later, the couple 
resigned and left Wenzheng a notebook in which they recorded several hundred excellent comments with rich references and allusions for the 


discussions. Wenzheng was never able to identify the real names of the couple.!29] 

Ordinary servants served menial and manual tasks, while learned servants could be trusted as stewards who were designated to manage 
finances, collect tenants’ rent, and supervise other servants. Substantial households selectively hired or purchased certain servants, who 
could read and write, and trained them to be stewards. They were not required to serve household chores, and their children were allowed to 


pursue academic careers. Those under bondservants’ contracts carried their master’s surname even after they became successful. 90 
Experienced clerks were also demanded for the management of household finances and family businesses. For example, Manchu nobleman 


and high official Fuchangan (the nephew of Qianlong’s empress née Fucha) entrusted his pawnshops to bondservants;!3"] and the managers 


of numbered pawnshops in Jiangnan (Wuxi, Suzhou, and Changzhou in particular) were the servants of the rich owners.!°2] Nonetheless, it 
was always a risk for the master to trust a steward, who might eventually steal his property, and in all but one case that a careless master 
could not even find evidence to file a charge against his clever steward-theft. 

In Confucian literature, for the purpose of education, male loyalty was as much praised as female chastity. Bondservant like Aji was 
praised aloud as late Ming scholar Tian Ruchen (informal name Xuexian, a native of Qiantang, Zhejiang) elaborated: a bondservant aged over 
fifty, Aji was the only property his mistress, the widowed née Xu, received when the family was divided after the death of her husband, while 
each of her two brothers-in-law gained a horse or cows. On hearing his mistress’ complaint that an old servant was unable to work like an 
animal but had wasted her already limited food, Aji convinced her to confine him in her investments. Based on the twelve silver taels from the 
jewelry she sold as principle money, Aji increased its value several thousand times in twenty years from doing business that made his 
mistress a millionaire. Her five children all got married on time and both sons succeeded with their college education. Aji became née Xu’s 
most trusted steward. Still, he stayed humble, paying respect to his mistress and young masters, disregarding the fact that they were his 
juniors. Before his death, he divided the entire property he had made into two equal accounts for née Xu’s two sons, yet his wife and his own 
son received a very basic living without a share.|$3] 

Servants with expertise made a significant contribution to the culture of the urban elite. The wealthy and influential elite competed to 
demonstrate their delight in cuisine, operas, paintings, antiques, gardens, unique beauty fashion, and sociocultural gatherings, yet these 
lavish obsessions would be impossible without the comprehensive services and the adaptive proficiency of their servants. The cities of 
Yangzhou, Suzhou, and Hangzhou, as the production and consumption centers, were filled with exquisite garden residences of the wealthy 
where became the social magnet of cultural gatherings, political activities, and business negotiations. Reservations were required for 
amenities.!$4] The poetry club in Yangzhou had regular social intercourses, hosted by different elites in their private gardens, for poetry 
contests. In his Yangzhou huafanglu (Reminiscences from the Pleasure Boats of Yangzhou), which presented a lively description of folklore 
and daily customs in the late eighteenth century, Li Dou (Jiangsu native), portrayed one such sociocultural gathering: on the table displaying 
blush, ink stone, rice papers, and water pots for writers, there were always tea, snacks, and fruit boxes as popular treats. After poetry was 
read, participants were invited to a room decorated with lantern light, colorful glass windows and green roof tiles. Fine wine and a luscious 
banquet highlighted the evening, accompanied by well-trained musicians.!°5! There were also numerous feasts for political activities 
sponsored by local governments. It almost became a tradition in Jiangsu that the commissioner, who was in charge of palace supplies, hosted 
lavish dinner parties for influential wealthy and the officials traveling through the Grand Canal between Jiangnan and Beijing. A conventional 
social party could easily entertain one hundred guests. His kitchen staff-servants always kept at least ten ovens warm and many private chefs 
were each responsible for one special dish, often working until midnight.[°l The catering department was required to provide efficient and 
pleasant service, to ensure the party was enjoyable and the guests’ appetite satisfied, and the master’s social and political influence was 
therefore enhanced. 

The chefs or jiapao in private households were purchased or promoted from kitchen helpers through training, and others might include 
the wife or concubines of the household.!°7] Yuan Mei (1716-98), an exotic cuisine lover, often hosted his friends with gourmet food in his 
garden residence, Suiyuan, in Qiantang, Zhejiang. Several of his concubines and servants were good chefs and maid Zhaojie was, 
particularly, the excellent one for seasonal cuisines. Her adept cookery contributed several recipes to fill her master’s infamous manual of 
Suiyuan cuisines; in the meanwhile, she was also good at needlework and household management. At age of twenty-three, she returned 
home for marriage. Yuan Mei felt sad for no longer being able to enjoy gourmet food to his heart’s content.!38] Middle-class households with 
affordable means also sought for gourmet food and fascinated about regular social feasts. The social critique He Liangjun (1506-73) was 
annoyed by the middle-class households in Suzhou and Songjiang for their luxurious desires, 29 and cultural arbiter Gu Qiyun had nostalgia 
for the fashion of dining in Nanjing city’s social life: 


Ten dishes were common in a regular meal when there were visitors, and thirty dishes were typical for a formal social 
gathering. On the day before the party, a servant was sent to deliver invitation cards to the guests; in some cases, 
confirmation cards were expected. Guests commonly sat at a round dining table, while another popular arrangement involved 
each desk shared by two guests. Every desk normally had eight dishes, additional fruit and wine were anticipated, and a 


dinner part often lasted for more than five hours.|4° 


While most criticism has employed against the exploitation of servile laborers for the needs of masters, this discussion, on the other hand, 
pays attention to the opportunity of conferred education for servants. Through services for assignments in such occasions, they promoted 
their skills and social manners to improve character. Upon leaving service, they could turn their acquired expertise to their own advantage, 
and thereby attain fame or even authority from a professional career. The general demand of good chefs promised job market, for the 
expertise of chefs was crucial for the success of social parties of various purposes. Chefs had their association. Qualified chefs with better 
experience and expertise only accepted fixed-term contract and demanded much higher price than the servants in general services. 
Experienced private chefs mostly transferred into the restaurant business, and made a significant contribution to the precious food traditions; 


among them Ynagzhou and Beijing cuisines were ranked high.!41] 
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Seamstresses, gardeners, palanquin bearers, and hairdressers were also needed in substantial households. They serving as 
hired-workers, received appointment calls and regularly visited their clients’ houses, and those with experience and skill earned fixed-term 
contracts. Professional hairdressers in Guangzhou, for example, were usually young women, aged between twenty and thirty, from poor 


families in agricultural villages; they were also pleasant companions for their clients.!42] Manchu prince Pujie (the last emperor Puyi’s 
biological brother) described the clothing department in his family’s mansion: a group of long-term contractual tailors designed dresses for the 
family members’ regular clothing and formal attire. To maintain their social status and connections, the family had frequent social activities in 


which they were expected to participate and dress appropriately; a brand-new and fashionable suit was necessary for important occasions. 43] 
To show off their master’s social status, palanquin bearers of noble households competed for the right of road when they collided with each 
other on the street. Manchu noble Chong Yi recalled an incident in the late Guangxu period: prince Pujing invited his wife’s family for spring 
festival; their palanquin bearers fought with another team of sedan-chair bearers, and injured their master, a high-ranking court official. The 


case was reported to the Bureau of Censor.!441 

Teahouses and restaurants with delicacies became a fashion of Yangzhou culture during the Ming-Qing times, and the art of tea was a 
pronounced elite manner in daily life and social gatherings. Late Ming scholar Wen Zhengheng (informal name Chongzheng, native of 
Jiangsu) observed: “In a small clean room beside the humble main house, tea wares were displayed and a trained boy performed the tea 
ceremony for the occasions when friends gathered together for intellectual discussion, or on a leisure day without errand, or feeling lonely ina 


cold and withered night. Tea is an essential component in a tranquil, simple life."[451 Teaboys had significant roles for the tea ceremony in the 
thirteen favorable conditions for enjoying tea, as late Ming writer Feng Zhengqing remarked: leisure time, free mood, unbounded mind, sitting 
alone, writing poems, practicing calligraphy, loitering in garden, good companions, pleasant snacks, a fine tea room, just waking up, after 


heavy drink, and a teaboy with a quiet wit.!4 In elite cultural life, the aesthetics of the tea ceremony were essential for the spirit of 
harmonious blending of heaven and earth, and for indulging in palatable food and drink at social gatherings in elegantly furnished tearooms, 
which were surrounded by rare objects of art. The elemental role of a teaboy was to serve tea in an accomplished manner: preparing the 
room, arranging flowers, ordering tea utensils, boiling water, making tea, and creating the tranquil mood for the guests. 

The practice of hiring contractual entertainers (singers, dancers, and storytellers) to perform at banquets was common in exclusive social 
circles of the elite and merchants. In Jiangnan and metropolitan Beijing, elites often patronized actors and singers, and it was also a fashion 
for them to own and train entertainers, who were signed as indentured servants or even bondservants. With pleasant appearance and 
beautiful voice and dance, they served as envoys for their masters. Take a couple of examples. The well-off landlord and salt merchant Mr. Ji 
in the Taixing, Jiangsu, during the Kangxi reign, retained a vast mansion compound, enclosed by walls that extended several miles, within 
which numerous apartments connected with each other by paths and corridors protected by sixty well-armed strong male servants. These 
guards were rewarded by monthly stipends, wine, and meat every night. He also owned three groups of female entertainers; every woman 
was a well-trained singer and dancer. While performing music and serving wine at his banquets for important guests, they were dressed up in 
embroidered tunics and fine cotton shoes, and decorated with a pearl crown and ivory treasures worth nearly one thousand silver taels. [47] 
Salt merchant Mr. Zhang earned a lucrative fortune during the Qianlong era. He became famed for his grand garden Rongyuan and his lavish 
spending on twelve concubines, numerous pleasant boy-servants, and several entertaining groups that performed day and night. [48] 

Regular opera concerts rejoiced social activities, and performing competitions became an elite style of leisure life since the sixteenth 
century. Kunqu and Nanqu in Jiangnan, and Beijing opera could not have developed without the sponsorship of nobles, gentry, and 
merchants; they sustained their own troupe of performers, and ornate households like that of Zhang Dai owned groups of well-trained singers 
for generations.!49] Wang Menglou purchased a team of young boys, trained them to sing and act, had them travel with him, and they 
performed together on stage. He enjoyed discussing operas with friends, who shared his taste in musical art; their singing-boys demonstrated 
their artistic skills and competed with each other.!5°] Official Hou Chaozong owned and trained a group of young singers; his father took his 
singing-boys with him when he attended the court to observe and then imitate court officials’ characters in later performances.!°'] Manchu 
noble Chong Yi remarked that numerous Manchu bannermen owned professional opera singers and private theaters, and orchestrated 
regular performances and competitions during festivals; many of them were also amateur singers, and enthusiastic members of opera 
associations.2! Beautiful singing-boys were like pets, served as fodder for their masters’ social relationships and even political careers. For 
instance, Xu Ziyun, the singing-boy of renowned literati Mao Pijiang, was beautiful in his voice and physical appearance. He pleased his 
master’s friend, the noted scholar Chen Qinian, who often requested to have Ziyun hold an ink plate for him when he composed his writings, 
and adored the boy in the poetry he wrote for his friends.|59! 

Serving in scholar-elites’ households allowed talented servants the access to art, music, and literature. It was said that some calligraphies 
under the name of late Ming prominent calligrapher Dong Qichang (1556-1636) were probably written by an anonymous maidservant. She 
was able to assess his art and imitate his style while she served in an elite household in Jiangsu, and she eventually sold much of her own 
calligraphy under Qichang’s name.!*4! Late Ming renowned opera writer Li Yu (informal name Yuanyu, a native of Suzhou) was another 
example. He was a house-born bondservant while his parents serving as bondservants in the prominent household of Shen Shixing 
(1535-1614), a Grand Secretary of Wanili emperor. Serving as studying companion of his young master, Li Yu also received education and 
was inspired by the highly qualified opera singers owned and trained in the Shen household. After failing in his attempt at a political career, Li 
Yu became a proficient writer, and created more than thirty renowned popular operas, in which he encouraged lesser people to earn honor by 
pursing the virtue of righteousness. [°°] 

For the opportunity to develop his performing art, Ma Ling, a master opera actor, was willing to commend himself to be servant. The 
seventeenth-century scholar Hou Fangyu (1618-55) related Ma Ling’s story: Hualin and Xinhua were the two outstanding opera schools 
among the several excellent ones sponsored by the Huizhou merchants association in Nanjing. During one competition, Ma Ling’s 
performance of the corrupt Grand Secretary Yan Song (1480-1569) was unable to hold the interest of his audiences, who were attracted to 
another master actor, Li Ling. Embarrassed, Ma Ling lost his reputation, and retired from the stage immediately; his school was forced to 
close without its master actor. Three years later, Ma Ling returned to his stage and challenged Li Ling to perform the same play; the 
competition was hosted by the same Huizhou merchant association. Greatly impressed by Ma Ling’s revised performance, Li Ling accepted 
his loss and himself submitted to be Ma Ling’s apprentice. In order to study the character of Yan Song, Ma Ling had volunteered to be the 
servant of Gu Bingqian, the Grand Secretary of Tianqi emperor, so that he could observe and imitate the latter's actions for three years. It was 
said that Binggian and Yang Song were close friends with similar personalities.©° 

Serving great artists as apprentice-servant was one best way to learn artistic skills by observing and imitating their masters’ works, and 
ultimately became renowned artists themselves. Artists also sought for talented disciples to carry on the school of their arts. The following 
cases are exceptional, however, concrete examples. Early Qing prominent calligrapher-painter Jin Dongxin was a great mentor for several of 
his servant-disciples; they were skillful musicians, painters, and craftsmen often following him to many literary gatherings. It was said that 
Dongxin generously wrote his poems on their art crafts to make them sell well, and some of bamboo paintings of Dongxin were allegedly 
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drawn by his servant Chen Peng, who had learned sophisticate sketching method after serving Dongxing for years. Other craftsmen followed 
suit, such as Li Fu, who reputedly painted for his master Qian Mingdu for he was too busy to finish his projects.!5”! The story of Aliu was 
elaborated by an unknown Qing author: an extraordinarily inane boy-servant, Aliu was raised by his master Zhou Yuansu, the literati well 
known for his calligraphy and painting in Taichang, Jiangsu. One day Aliu was ordered to guard a willow tree, recently planted in the yard, 
from being destroyed by neighbor’s naughty children. He watched the tree until his time for dinner. Being afraid that the tree might be stolen, 
he pulled it out of the ground and hid it in the house before he left for dinner. His master, annoyed but amused by Aliu’s silly humor, released 


him from household chores, and moreover, tutored him when he discovered Aliu’s artistic gift in painting./>8) 
Offices Attendants and Apprenticeship 


By all means, local government burdened officials with a large number of tasks, which they were unable to manage without the aids and 
agents of private secretaries and servants. In determining local customs, the magistrate, typically not a native of the region, recruited a crew 
of native people as office staff whom he relied upon as the sources of information, and for administrating the complicated affairs of the district. 
To show his status, an official was expected to adopt his office retainers and personal attendants or changsui, and their number technically 
was regulated according to the rank of his official post; for instance, a governor-general (rank 2a) could have fifty, a governor (rank 2b) had 
thirty, and a magistrate (rank 7a) had twenty.[5°! They were from sale, gift, or commendation themselves under a fixed-term contract as long 
as needed. Trusted bondservants or jiaren often followed their master’s career as his loyal attendants, bodyguards, or even soldiers (a further 
discussion in chapter four). In population registers, both jiaren and changsui were labeled by law as pariahs, and were subordinate to their 
official-employer as master; in customary practice, some jurists considered the servile bondage a changsui submitted to his master was less 
demanded than that for worker-serfs, and held relatively higher status than bondservants.!®°! As the official’s personal servants, they were 
theoretically paid by his private account. 

For instance, Anning, Qianlong emperor appointed censor of the Custom Bureau in Huaian, depended on his personal bondservant for 
his office affair.!6"] Late Ming renowned literati Hou Fangyu (a native of Henan) regarded bondservant Guo Shang's contribution to his family: 
serving in the Hou household since he was an adolescent, Guo Shang waited on his master Hou Xun (Fangyu’s father), and followed him 
through his scholar-official career in the Chongzhen reign. He was often drunk and overlooked his duty, however, was forgiven and treated as 
a family member akin. While Hou Xun was imprisoned for offending a powerful superior, Guo Shang immediately quit alcohol to serve him in 
jail, and married a rich widow for the money he needed to bribe influential oficials to rescue his master. Hou Xun survived through his 
sentence and later was promoted. He rewarded Guo Shang with a military post which pleased his wife, who had wished to marry a husband 
with an official title. But Guo Shang then resumed drinking his favored wine and died from alcohol poisoning at the age of fifty-seven. !©2] 

Not bound by lifetime contracts, many changsui introduced by friends, or commended themselves; they were opportunists and not 
trustworthy. !§5] Late Qing scholar Liang Zhangju noticed that the monthly stipend for a changsui in general services was about one silver tael, 
and the poor pay undermined their work ethic and they frequently changed masters. He revealed the experience many metropolitan officials in 
the capital shared: “When | was on night duty in the Military Board, my servants woke up late and ignored their routine responsibilities. The 
doorman Mr. Zhou complained of his poor payment and threatened to leave after | scolded him,”164] Opportunists attached themselves 
temporarily to officials to steal money and wield power, and they typically sought another official, pledging their services as soon as their 
previous master left office or lost influence. Late Qing scholar Ding Rouke recalled a story: a changsui switched his service from a Grand 
Secretary (rank 2b) to a district inspector (rank 9b) because the latter official had four sedan-chair carriers and a larger retinue team 
(retainers, flags, fans, and wood sheers) than his previous master; he mistakenly thought that inspector was higher in status than Grand 
Secretary.!®] 

Wang Huizu in his three decades’ experience as secretary for provincial governors learned the misbehaviors of changsui, and warned 
officials to be cautious: for the security and the efficiency of office affairs, it was necessary to check their backgrounds and résumés, require a 
personal interview, and a couple months’ trial before offering a contract.!®6! To pacify dissatisfied servant-staff and to maintain the function of 
office, an official must learn administrative diplomacy; otherwise, the ineffectiveness of his office would impact his evaluation for promotion; 
worse still, he could be punished by a reduction of one official rank for failing to regulate his personal servants and tolerating chaos in a 
government institution. Huang Liuhong, the governor of Tancheng, Shangdong, for several years during the late seventeenth century, 
expressed an unpleasant experience with his servant-staff. He advised his colleagues to control ravenous servants neither harshly nor 
leniently, in the meantime, granting them with rewards and awards without prejudice. He also warned officials not to be deceived and 
intimidated by their servants, never gave in lax supervision, always be alert to blackmail or schemes, and imposed stern rules for those 
stealing information and making false accusations to mislead and frame the innocent general public. He particularly urged his colleagues to 
maintain their integrity and impeccable behavior to win praise for their administration. |&71 

There was a great gap in economic position and social status between the wealthy and the indigent servants. Profited from their employer 
or master’s status and influences, “brazen servants” (haonu), as Tanaka Masatoshi notices, could wield power and accumulate wealth 
through guarding the magistrate and carrying messages. |®8] Making allies with local bullies and monsters, they were uninhibited experts in 
dealing with opportunists, who competed to ingratiate themselves in order to make a connection with local authorities. Doormen were inferior, 
yet could be artful in their maneuvers to infiltrate local governments. They often exploited their illicit control over access to their master, 
embezzling funds and making illegal demands on local merchants for a contribution, and collecting sums of money from commoners and 
lower officials. The deceitful corruption of office runners and attendants was well garnished in popular literature with iconographic evidence. 
For example, Chen Qi, the changsui of inspector Wang Xiaolin (in Anhui), was a particularly notorious doorman; hardly any lower-ranking 
officials dared refuse his dinner invitations. He became so rich from corruption in collusion with various parties that he dressed like an elite, 
entitled himself with an informal name as if he were a scholar-official, and, moreover, he illegally purchased an official post. He later was 
executed for corruption. 6°] The unrespectable social reputation and debased status of changsui discouraged good commoners to choose that 
path, yet the conceivable profits an office employee could gain by serving influential officials attracted opportunists. Brazen servants relied on 
their masters’ power to back up their arrogant behavior toward the ordinary commoners playing on their fear of popular uprising. Mid-Qing 
scholar-statesman Ji Yun rebuked, 


Yeman employed staff and runners, as well as the relatives and personal servants of officials were the four darkest devils 
ordinary people suffered. They did not bear the responsibility required for officials, but maneuvered the power like an official. 
While officials still concerned their reputation, the four devils only cared for profits. Presuming the influence of their master or 


boss, like leaning on grass and attaching to wood, they over exerted their inferior position and behaved imprudently.!7° 
A metropolitan official assigned to a provincial post could be grateful and troubled at the same time. The preparations before meeting his 
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new assignment on time involved a long shopping list that was both intricate and costly. Under the order of Qianlong emperor, the Board of 
Personnel provided state loans for the officials who had financial difficulties. Applicants were required to be guarantors for each other, and the 
amount of cash requested in advance was limited to a maximum of 1,000 silver taels and a minimum of thirty silver taels in accordance with 
the borrower's official rank in his new position, and the distance he needed to travel. The loan was divided into four disbursements to be 


repaid within one year.(71] Many officials preferred private lenders because of the limitations of state loans. A group of rich merchants, sensing 
a lucrative investment for handsome rewards, were eager to offer loans (fangjinzhai). Some big lenders volunteered to serve their debtors as 
personal attendants, and worked as office couriers, clerks, or secretaries, depending on the considerable loans they provided, but their legal 
status was not subordinate to their official-loaners. Those lenders, called “hunchback servants” (daituo jiaren/changsui) for the enormous 


benefits they carried on their back, were almost guaranteed to earn back their principal and high interests by participating in corruption.!72! 
Manipulated by his lender-servants, a provincial official tolerated and even collaborated with them, facilitating vices to a great extent. To 
regulate corruption, a Qing administration law, issued (in 1748) by Qianlong emperor, applied that any official whose personal servants made 
an illicit demand was liable for severe penalty if he was aware of their illegal activities. The assumption was that the misconduct of servants 


might stem in large part from their master’s order.!75] 

In a different path to success corresponding with the growth of commercialization, apprenticeship was appealing to young men. 
Merchants and artisans, who found the earlier tenure limit impractical for their training programs, instituted a long-term employment of 
apprentices, customarily for a term of at least three years’ indentured contracts. The poor parents were eager to find an apprenticeship, 
introduced by friends or relatives, for their teenaged boys, usually ten to fifteen years of age, to learn the skills. At the lowest service position 
in shops, apprentices worked like inexpensive indentured servants in exchange for food, lodging, and formal training. Pursuing business 
careers away from home was an exciting adventure for ambitious men. Successful businessmen from Shanxi, Shaanxi, Anhui, and Jiangsu 
were well known for their business associations and apprenticeship programs. Most apprentices were males, while females were mainly found 
in crafts and trained to be chefs, seamstresses, and entertainers. 

From the late Ming through the Qing, intense fiscal pressure from taxes levied on land, pine trees, and varnish discouraged landowning in 


already land-scarce Huizhou, Anhui. Around 70 percent of local residents in that region consequently preferred trade.!”4] It became a tradition 
for Huizhou men to pursue business careers away from home when they reached age sixteen, while their women wove cotton in the evening 
after housework to support their families. The success of Huizhou merchant sojourners depended on the apprenticeship, supported by their 
native-place associations and lineage organizations. Many young men became merchants for profits, such as Cheng Shixin, from Xiuning, 


Anhui, who gave up his study at university due to family poverty, and with other several young men, they traveled far for trade.[75] Wang Yan, 
as another example, apprenticed for more than ten years with senior merchants to learn the tasks of the merchant; he lived with extreme 
frugality by working as an indentured apprentice-servant since he was a teenager until he saved several thousand silver taels, and eventually 


built his own business with more than one hundred employees.!76! 

Prosperous Yangzhou and metropolitan Beijing, where various stores hired apprentice-servants, inspired the dream of young men to 
venture success and wealth as demonstrated in the following stories. Manchu bannerman Fucha dunchong reviewed the apprenticeship of 
Sun Zijiu, a native of Zijiu, Shangdong. At age fifteen, he came to look for a job in Beijing around 1821. He was hired by Pianyifang restaurant 
(established around 1785), which was noted for its baked ducks, under a typical three years’ fixed-term contract. He worked as a shophand ( 
huoji) assigned to miscellaneous tasks, such as babysitting, sweeping floor, delivering orders, running errands, feeding chickens and ducks, 
and chopping wood to heat up ovens, and gradually learned the whole process of butchering and baking ducks. After three years’ training 
regimen, he was promoted from the lowest service position to manager, and took over the restaurant after his master retired. While the 
business flourished, he recruited five adolescent shophands with fixed-term contracts. They came from poor families in his hometown, 


appreciated the good jobs, and were devoted to hard work.!771 

During the Daoguang era, the salt industry in Yangzhou was the most profitable businesses at the time. Yang Yun, a native of Yangzhou, 
determining to become rich, submitted himself as apprentice to a successful salt merchant, but who apparently as his father’s friend rejected 
him. Yang Yun insisted on his commitment as he said, “Without special skill, | believe learning the tasks of the salt trade could save me from 
starving.” He was willing to serve the merchant as apprentice for several years until he had learned the task of salt trade and accommodated 
enough capital to have his own business. He created enormous profits by transferring salt into the Jiangnan area where the Qing army 
campaigned against the Taiping rebellions (1850-87), and promoted his social status by purchasing a minor official post. It was said that even 
though he was already a millionaire, his many years’ servile life made him a humble man; he often unconsciously stood by the front door of 


his business building like a servant waiting to greet his master.!78] 

In Ming-Qing sources, information about the transmission of professional skills and knowledge in repertoires of the mentor-disciple 
relationship was limited; nevertheless, it was saved in the remembrance of apprentices’ descendants. Ma Lin recalled his great-grandfather 
Ma Qingrui and the history of their family restaurant. At the age of seventeen with very limited education, Qingrui received a temporary servile 
contract to work for the Board of Rites in the late Qing palace. He was assigned to look after the sacrificial food for various ceremonies, and to 
run errands in the imperial kitchen for seasonal needs. His humble and diligent work ethic pleased the staff chief, and won him some 
ceremonial food, sometimes a whole lamb as a reward. He made barbeque lamb from the imperial recipe, which he secretly learned from a 
master chef. Several years later, he opened his own business, beginning as a small peddler, then a restaurant Yueshengzhai (established in 
1775) in a two-story building near the Forbidden City, where his barbeque lamb quickly attracted many officials and eunuchs as his regular 
customers. The Ma family’s restaurant was widely recognized and successful for nearly ten scores of years throughout the mid-nineteenth 


century.!”9] 

The following two accounts, noted in the collection Shanghai fuchenlu (Flowing in the Sea of Commerce), elaborated the prominent 
commercial stores in metropolitan Beijing from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries. Both enterprises, furnished by their system of 
apprenticeship, had a governing body, assisting functionaries, and a members’ assembly, and regularly recruiting apprentices who served a 
three-year fixed-term contract to facilitate the success of their business. For the opportunity to work in these renowned stores, even the lowest 
service positions still attracted many young boys aged twelve to thirteen. Recommendations were required, diligence was expected, and 
regular evaluations were demanded in order to maintain their jobs and for further promotion. 

Heniantang was a prominent Chinese medicine store since the mid-sixteenth century. Apprentices’ daily routines included preparing 
meals and tea, grocery shopping, cooking and cleaning, and learning the store’s business. Education was required after dinner for 
apprentices to improve their knowledge in the field of medicine and the skill of calligraphy under the instruction of senior staff and 
pharmacists. Following specific assignments and corresponding responsibilities, strict regulations were enforced: quarreling, drinking, and 
gambling were not allowed; sick leave needed a doctor’s approval and was limited to one month; workers were expected to greet customers, 
presenting a clean appearance and humble attitude, and sale credits were recorded daily for evaluation.|®°] The enterprise of Daoxiangchun, 
the most successful bakery since the early twentieth century, provides another example. Xu Jinqing, one of surviving apprentices, described 
the program: under a team of teachers, apprentices learned fundamental procedures for preparing ingredients, making and packaging food, 
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accounting, measuring, and communication with customers who spoke various dialects. During the training regimen, apprentices had free 
meals but without stipend until they were qualified to take assignments in specific departments according to their individual capacity based on 
the manager’s annual evaluation. Qualified performance earned a month stipend as reward, and a possible increase in stipend and an annual 
bonus for excellent performance. Those who failed were required to pay a fee for their meals as compensation before they left the program. 
Many senior staff was promoted from apprenticeship for their good performance and experience in the stores. [81] 

By the mid-seventeenth century, the Jiangnan textile industry grew rapidly; in addition to state-owned manufactures, there were more 
than thirty thousand privately owned urban workshops. |82] Various stages of the textile production process required the coordinated work of 
skillful artisans, a great number of hired-workers, and numerous apprentices for associated tasks. They worked together through the night, 
singing as they worked late every day. Hangzhou (in 1745) had approximately 600 looms operated by approximately 1,800 artisans and 530 
craftsmen. The textile trade promoted supporting industries, such as fabric dying and paper making (about thirty-three stores during the 
Qianlong era), also employed hundreds of craftsmen and apprentices. Other craftsmen in Hangzhou provided fans, cosmetics, scissors, 
tobacco, and silk threads for embroidery demanded women workers. The avenue of the notable fan industry had more than fifty stores and 
around 5,000 workers toward the end of the Qing period.!®3! Textile laborers commonly gathered before dawn and assembled in groups by a 
bridge or a temple, looking for work. They joined guild organizations, which recruited workers, assigned them with job opportunities, and 
negotiated their wages with the capitalists.!84] 

Proficient weavers made good living. For a weaver with high skill and ample experience, monthly wages averaged 200 silver taels, plus 
free meals provided by employers.!85) Menial workers, such as Baotou (head-wrapped contractual laborers in the fabric dying industry) eared 
minimum payment. Mostly they were young, rough, single men from surrounding areas. By standing on a piece of dye-stone, they used their 
body-weight to compress the dyed cotton cloth; this process ensured the fabric was intensively and fully infused with the color. They were 
paid by the number of scrolls they polished, less than one qian per scroll. More than four hundred cotton dying mills where staffed with a total 
of some ten thousand or more such laborers in Suzhou. Approximately twenty thousand pieces of Qing dye-stones, each shaped like a water 
chestnut, survive on display in the Jiangsu provincial museum.!®6l In the textile industry towns in Xiangan during late Qing, urban women 
weavers worked in the district of the eastern streets, spinning cotton thread to supply the silk factories. Their population increased for the 
profits they could gain; competent women weavers earned 8 to 10 silver dollars (dayuan) per day. In rural areas, women were the major 
workforce for the textile industry in peasant or manorial households.|871 

Entertainers suffered social prejudice and inferior status in law, yet successful opera singer-actors earned great profits and popularity. 
Female singer-actors were not trained in opera schools neither did they perform in public theaters until the end of the Qing dynasty. Poor 
families, anticipating the profits of entertaining career, gave their young boys into the apprenticeship of performing arts. In Jiangnan and 
metropolitan Beijing, some elites were amateur artists who taught opera and storytelling, and were regular patrons of entertaining arts and 
singer-actors. [88] Prominent male singer-actors were celebrities attracting numerous elite patrons and fans. For instance, Wang Guifen and 
Tan Xinpei, the renowned Beijing opera singer-actors, were invited to the inner palace; they performed for empress dowager Cixi and tutored 
young eunuchs in singing. Guifen won an official (rank 5a) granted by his fan Cixi for his excellent performance. [89 

Opera singer-actors often purchased young boys, aged from seven to eight, under a fixed-term contract, and trained them in the 
performing arts. Take an example in the Qianlong reign. Wei Changsheng completed a difficult opera training apprenticeship, left his 
hometown Sichuan, and came to Beijing to look for an opportunity. He was finally given a role after he promised the manager with a 
successful show; otherwise, he himself would pay for the compensation. He became renowned for his great voice and the way he portrayed 
comedy and romance. He paid his redemption as his mentor-owner required and became an independent singer-actor, but his shows were 
ultimately forbidden by moralists. While gaining age, he adopted an apprentice to learn his performing art; together they created another 
success, for their compassionate performance soothed the lonely and helpless travelers. After he retired, Changsheng regularly visited 
theater with his teenaged grandson, and sometime performed on the stage to entertain people. [9° 

The schools of Beijing operas usually retained at least ten young boys as apprentices in a six-year program. Most of them were 
purchased from the poor families in Suzhou, Hangzhou, Anhui, and Hubei. The maximum price for a boy of pleasant appearance was around 
ten silver taels. After a sale was settled, a black line customarily was drawn in the written contract; it symbolized a river to separate the boys 
from their parents, who had no right to visit or to complain about any accident or misfortune, which happened to the boys, for ten years.!91] 
The course of training singer-actors was revealed by late Qing writer Xu Ke: 


Nice looking boys learned fashionable ways of gazing, walking, and speaking, as well as an elaborate skin care regimen: 
soaking their faces in unsalted meat juice in the morning, whitening and nourishing their bodies in medicine-clay in the 
evening, and a special diet including egg-white soup for breakfast and nutritious lunches and dinners. After three to four 
months, boys became feminized and looked like beautiful girls. Voice lessons under professional teachers started around 
eight years old. Boys’ talent, physical appearance, and qualities of voice decided the specific roles they would focus on 
learning. At daybreak, all boys practiced deep breathing and voice scales in an open field or a place in the forest along a 
nearby river. By noon, they returned to classrooms to study literature and memorize the texts by rehearsal at least two to 
three times to ensure accuracy. . . . Stage performance was a one-on-one course in a classroom where a third person’s 
observation was not allowed. During the teaching, the master demonstrated his singing and acting in detail, and then the 
apprentice learned by imitation. Physical discipline was applied for unsatisfactory learning, and sleeping was not allowed until 
they could sing by memory without reading texts. Following graduation, stage performance became their career at the team 
owned by the school or other companies. Outstanding apprentices played main characters, while the others could only take 


minor or insignificant roles. On average, half of the apprentices failed these demanding. 92! 


The oral art of storytelling formed the fabric of Yangzhou culture for centuries. As Ming-Qing writers Zhang Dai and Li Dou described: 
there were numerous places (at least twenty song-boats, storytellers’ houses, teahouses, and wine shops) for daily storytelling entertainment 
in the trade towns along the Grand Canal. Storytellers came from the trades of opera and ballad singers, and vice versa; they educated 
through apprenticeships often left their families for long periods to perform in different towns and villages. Renowned singer-actors, like 
master Liu Jingting (1587-c.1670), performed operas mainly on invitation in private houses of the rich.!95! The sporadic jottings about 
Yangzhou storytellers found in Ming-Qing historical sources seldom give information about the transmission of repertoires or the 
master-disciples relations. From the beginning of the nineteenth century, individual storytellers traced their ancestors through as much as 
seven generations of unbroken transmission provide general features of a storyteller’s apprenticeship. 

Storytelling was divided into a number of specific schools classified according to their repertoires and founding masters. Each school or 
lineage of storytelling has not only a specific repertoire, but also a particular style and narrative technique. Professional storytelling was a 
highly specialized art that required many years of training from childhood or early youth, and the traditional transmission of storytellers from 
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one generation to the next usually was a family enterprise. The master would teach one or several of his own sons or male relatives (including 
daughters after 1930s) to continue his art, but it was also a common practice to accept disciples from outside the family. The legalization of 
the master-disciple relations, accompanied by the ceremonies of paying respect to the master and naming the students, identified the 
master’s acceptance of his students, who joined the hereditary line of a certain school of storytelling. The master stored his repertoire 
completely in his mind and taught only by telling and performing orally. Books or scripts were never mentioned as part of the storytellers’ 
crafts. Some storytellers were blind, and many were illiterate, but these were not considered a handicap in this performing art. Following their 
master on his tours and performing together with him was a necessary study process for his disciples. A good relationship between disciples 
and their master decided the success of their learning. A disciple’s duty was to behave with much reverence and respect toward their master, 
like sons might serve their father, in the hope that the master would not withhold his art and limit his teaching. It was quite common for a 
student to frequent several masters and perhaps learn something from the different schools, and each storyteller synthesized several 
traditions in his own performances. Some appeared to have been more or less self-taught and picked up storytelling from listening to other 


storytellers during childhood and youth. Others had an informal teacher, who was also an amateur storyteller. |94] 
Penal Affairs and Judicial Cases 


While commercialization quickly eroded service tenures and servile ethical bondage in urban areas, “paternalism” as Timothy Brook’s 
word, the mutual reciprocity between master and servile laborers like that of foster parents and children faded. In statutes on servitude, the 
requirement of a third party as the witness for a formal written contract suggests the increasingly impersonal, if not mistrustful, relationship 


between masters and servants.!%] In popular literature, along with iconographic evidence, a servant’s archetypal image, delineated by their 


garbs of plain course material,!°°] was often associated with gossip, laziness, and stealing. The servants who did not act according to 
etiquette were considered unprofitable and troublesome. The “Regulations for Household Management,” published by Zhuang Yuanfu in the 
seventeenth century, advised masters to enforce job assignments and regulations, otherwise, servants easily misbehaved after they were fed 
and warm: 


... After each meal, servants are not allowed to chat at the dinner table, nor discuss their private affairs in the dining 
room, or sneak into the kitchen during the night. Food must be locked in the cupboard. Those who scold and fight with each 
other after the master has resolved their argument are subjected to thirty lashes. . . . Male servants are to be kept alert during 
their night duty; lock the front gate and the water gate and every entrance of the main house in the early evening, and save a 
stick and a gong in their rooms for making a loud noise in case there are intruders. Lazy and irresponsible servants are to be 
punished by beating and reducing provisions (monthly clothing, wine supply, or silver stipends). Without wasting food and 
money on those useless labor workers, family property would increase while productive activities are normal. . . . Light, a 
water cistern, or a firebox was not allowed in servants’ room; if found, they should be confiscated and thirty lashes would be 


enforced upon whoever violated the regulation.|97] 


In law, servants (both worker-serfs and bondservants) were referred to their employers and their relatives within three mourning-degrees 


(grandparents, parents, wife, children, and siblings) as masters. |98] They were customarily prohibited from addressing their masters by name, 
neither sitting nor eating together with their masters. On the other hand, a master often renamed his bondservants to his ownership, and had 
the rights over their labor usage, giving them away as a present, arranging their marriages, and in keeping or selling them and their children 
born during their servile period. The Ming-Qing codified law on servitude (1588 and 1788 editions) confirmed servants as private property and 
guarded the principle of rectification, which defined the ethical bondage between master and servants regarding the nature of contracts, and 
imposed punishments for the offenders in the events involving redemption, desertion, and dispute, if the victim brought an accusation before 
the authorities. Offenses against those of superior standing and closer ethical relations were subjected to higher penalties. 

Concerning the ownership of servile laborers during the term of contracts as the property right that ought to be protected, some lineage 
associations signed agreements to pursue the deserters together, and statutes on desertion was codified in the early Qing law (1647, 1679). 
Various degrees of penalties were defined for the deserters and whoever involved in harboring or selling them, ranging from face tattooing, 
property confiscation, enslavement for troop garrisons in border regions to capital sentences. The master of escaping servants was required 
to submit a written petition, and provide clear information of their hidden place to the district government, if it was possible. Local governments 
had the responsibility to pursue the deserters, and would suffer punishment for not being aware of the deserters hidden in their districts. 
Collective punishment was prescribed for the neighbors who concealed the crime; informers received cash reward (approximately 
one-hundred silver taels), but punishment (immediate decapitation) for false reports. After serving sentence, deserters were forced to return to 


their masters.!99l Such strict punishments were not removed from law until the late eighteenth century. 

In 1655 from Zhengding, Zhili, a case regarding hiding a runaway slave was reported to the Board of Military and then was submitted to 
Shunzhi emperor. The provincial governor recounted: née Xu, an escaping slave owned by a Manchu bannerman, was wandering on the 
street and starving. Failed to hang herself, she was rescued by Zhang Souyu who then took her as wife. They lived together for four years 
and had a child. After the authorities proved the evidence, née Xu was forced to return to her master after she served her penalty of 
one-hundred blows with heavy bamboo. Her husband was subjected to death penalty, and his mother was enslaved by the state as 
punishment; two-thirds of his property, if he had, would be confiscated by the local government, and the rest of it was given to the informer as 
award. The case was based on the testimony of literati Wang Zhang who swore that he had to report the crime because the whole village was 


afraid to be punished as long as née Xu lived there.!100 

The ethical bondage between master and servants was subsumed under kinship relations in comparison with those of the status-equals. 
The master was considered a senior relative of servants. As the head of the family, the master was responsible for his household in such a 
way that its members did not contravene the law. A father was punished for his son’s crime, just as the misbehavior of bondservants reflected 
upon their master; however, it was lighter than his responsibility for his children. On the other hand, servants were forced to accept part of the 
consequences of their master’s crime under the statute on “joint responsibility.” The relatives of the criminals guilty of serious offenses, such 
as high treason and perversion, were either executed or enslaved by the state, or given as an award to meritorious officials (at a far distance 
from the capital), while most times (after 1834) they were sold to slavery for the garrison troops in the border regions. In addition, all or parts 
of the property of such a criminal would be confiscated, including servants.!101] 

The master and his relatives within three mourning-degrees were not punishable for physical disciplining or punishing disobedient 
servants unless intentionally injuring the latter to handicap or death. The penalty for a master as offender was one degree lighter if the servant 
was guilty; and by law, the master was required to release the servants’ contracts and their relatives (husband, wife, and children) as 
compensation if servants were innocent. The penalty for master as offender was nevertheless commutable. An official would be fined for two 
years’ salary for beating his servants to death, degraded two ranks for intentionally killing them, and removed from office and subjected to 
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one-hundred blows for killing them by knife. A mistress as female criminal was allowed to redeem her punishment; for instance, a death 
penalty could be commuted to one-hundred blows and wearing cangue for forty days under certain circumstances. Women of the gentry’s 
houses, who beat bondservants or hired-workers to death or intentionally killed them, were punished by a fine upon their husband or head of 
household as follows: one year’s salary when the prescribed punishment was one year penal servitude and two years’ salary when the 
offense was punishable by military banishment; and following the death of the husband or the head of household, the fine was to be 
calculated according to the rank he last possessed. A guilty noblewoman would no longer be able to claim her official status; however, she 
would only be charged pro forma under a penal provision and then was allowed to redeem the punishment according to the applicable 


substatute or main Code.!'021 

Yet servants were unable to defend themselves; worse still, they would be subjected to punishment for accusing their master without 
legally approved circumstances under the statute on “defying order and righteousness”. To rectify the status hierarchy, servants who 
blackmailed and accused the master, even with evidence, still offended the primary ethical bondage, and thus were confirmed with heavy 
penalty.!'°3] Moreover, servile laborers were punished severely for offending their master; the heavier for those who had a closer ethical 
relation with their master in the descending order of bondservants and then worker-serfs. The penalties for bondservants were in general one 
degree higher than that for worker-serfs for a similar offense. In the case of murdering their master, they were all punished by the first-degree 
capital sentence (death by slicing) as relevant to that for children committing the similar offense against their biological parents; but for a 
lighter offense, such as scolding, the penalty for a bondservant (by eighty blows and two years’ penal servitude) was much lighter than that for 
biological children (by strangulation).!'°4] The applied penalties for the acts in which servants and masters against each other are 
demonstrated in the following: 


Crimes/Offender Innocent Victim Penalties 
1. MURDER TO DEATH 
a. Free Commoner Free Commoner Chief-offender: decapitation after 


the assizes; assistant; strangulation 
afler the assizes; audient: 100 blows & 
life exile 3,000 i 


b. Bondservant'worker-serfs Master Death by slicing 
c. Master Bondservant Strangulation after the assize 
d. Master Worker-serf Strangulation after the assize 
2. ACCIDENTAL KILLING TO DEATH 
a. Free Commoner Free Commoner ] Decapitation after the assizes 
b. Bondservant Master Death by slicing 
c. Worker-serf Master Immediate decapitation 
d. Master Bondservant 60 blows & one year penal servitude 
e. Master Worker-serf 100 blows & life exile 2,000 /i 
3. FIGHT 
a. Free Commoner Free Commoner 20 blows 
b. Bondservant Master Decapitation after the assizes 
c. Worker-serf Master Strangulation after the assizes 
d. Master Bondservant None 
ec. Master Worker-serf None 
4. ILLICIT SEX 
a. Free Commoner Free Commoner 80 blows for both parties; 90 blows for 


married women 


b. Bondservant Master’s wife Immediate decapitation for both parties 
c. Master Bondservant’s wife 40 blows; None: both consent 
d. Master Female Bondservan’’ | None 


worker-serf 


5. SCOLDING 


a. Free Commoner Free Commoner | 10 blows 

b. Bondservant Master 80 blows & two years’ penal servitude 
c. Worker-serf Master 70 blows, 1 & 1/2 years’ penal servitude 
d, Master Bondservant None 

e. Master Worker-serf None 
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Offender Innocent Victim Penalties Comparison with 
DR (degree relative) the status-equals 
|.Free Commoner | Free Commoner 20floggings aa 
2.Bondservant | Master 1 100 blows & 3 years penal servitude +13 degree 
Master Bondservant None aa 
3.Bondservant | Master's 2nd DR | strangulation after the assizes +18 degrees 
Master’s 2nd DR | Bondservant Nome a 
4.Bondservant Master's 3rd DR 80 blows & 2 years’ penal servitude +11 degrees 
Free Commoner Bondservant of 3rd DR Nome ee 
5.Bondservant | Master's 4th DR | 70 blows & 1.5 years’ penal servitude +10 degrees 
Free Commoner Bondservant of 4th DR Nome a 
6.Bondservant | Master's Sth DR 60 blows & | year’s penal servitude [+8 degrees 
Free Commoner Bondservant of Sth DR Nome Yer 


In judicial applications, various cases in specific circumstances often served as supplementary precedents, general circulars, or even 
substatues to the main Code, which provided mostly only general rules. On reviewing the following cases involving servitude, a judge was 
expected to clarify the genre of servitude in terms of the legitimacy of applicable written contracts, ethical relations, and the status in 
population registers. A verdict was often based on social circumstances, in which the violation of an ethical bondage could outweigh the 
criminal act itself. The lawmakers and judges ensured that the principle of rectification exhorted individuals to maintain proper relations with 
each other. The purpose of legal penalties in this ethical system, therefore, was to impress the consciousness of roles and status so strongly 
in the minds of master and servants that obedience to such a social order would naturally follow. 


Applicable Contracts 


The rights, which a master and his family had over their servants, were less guaranteed without the legal protection of notarized 
contracts; nonetheless a similar authority for the master was supported by law and custom. Under the statute (issued in 1763), as victim 
without written contract, the servant should be treated according to the bondage of unnotarized white-contract unless the master could provide 
a notarized one. Contracts were terminated after the master sold or released servants. Yet the punishment for the master for beating a sold 
ex-servant was not necessarily considered the same as an offense against a status-equal. While the survival of the poor was a legally 
justifiable condition for human trafficking, statutes on servitude considered masters as benefactors for economically supporting their servants; 
the longer the servile term, the stronger ethical bondage was regarded, and therefore the lighter penalty for the master and the heavier the 
servants would receive for offending each other. 

The ethical bondage became kin relationship alike, and was extended even though the legal contracts were expired if the work-serfs were 
acquired under age of fifteen, had served more than five years, and/or had received a master arranged marriage. The master was analogous 
to a foster parent and the work-serfs became bondservants. Like the master’s jiaren, they could be released only by the master’s 
benevolence; their children were registered as hereditary bondservants, and those who privately arranged their children’s marriage without 
consulting with the master were punishable.!'°5] Hereditary bondservants entailed master-servants relations, and the inferiority of debased 
pariahs shadowed their descendants for at least three generations. But the servant, as an adopted-son, became a nonrelative after his 
adoption was eliminated, voluntarily or compellingly, and he had returned to his biological family’s surname. Ethical bondage was ultimately 
terminated after the servant was sold. In human feelings, servants were released for freedom, but abandoned by sale. The following cases 
exemplified the principle of law: 

In 1775 in Fengtian, Hebei, the Manchu woman Esue, the wife of Gan Sanbao (a Manchu banner soldier), beat and kicked the 
disobedient Chinese woman, née He, resulting in her death a week later. Née He’s husband Zhao Yingda, for his crime of robbery, was 
sentenced to slavery under Sanbao; while née He, not bound by a written contract, had served in Sanbao’s household in exchange for her 
food and shelter. The judge confirmed the case was not a dispute between the status-equals because née He indeed lived in Sanbao’s house 
and received economic support for five years. Her status was identified as worker-serf even without a written contract, and Esue was 
sentenced for accidentally killing accordingly.!'°5] In a 1741 case from Huyang, Anhui, Feng Keshun was sold to the Feng household as 
servant when he was aged eight and became adopted-son at ten. The Feng family raised him, arranged a marriage for him, but rejected him 
to share the family’s grain business after his adoptive father deceased. In revenge, Keshun beat his wife, and with the assistance of his 
biological brother and friends attacked the uncle of the Feng family and injured him to the point of disability. In the provincial court, Keshun 
was subjected to capital sentence (strangulation after the assizes) by the statute on “worker-serfs injuring the master’s second-degree 
relatives to the point of disability.” But the Board of Punishment clarified Keshun’s status of adopted-son as long as he retained his adoptive 
surname, and decreased his penalty one degree down (to one-hundred blows and life exile to a distance of 3,000 /i) for accidently injuring a 
relative of the second mourning-degree.!'7] 

In the next case from Jiangxi in 1773, Kong Zhengou served as a servile tenant for two houses at the same time; both servitudes were 
not guaranteed by a written contract. He later terminated his servitude for the Yao house with the agreement of his master, but was accused 
by his master’s grandson of having hidden a small piece of land belonged to the Yao family. Yet Zhengou insisted that the land belonged to 
another house with which he still had a tenant relationship. In a serious argument and physical conflict with the grandson, Zhengou died from 
accidentally hurting himself. The case was identified as accidentally killing, but the status of Zhengou as the victim raised argument. The 
provincial judge sentenced the offender for accidentally killing a status-equal (by strangulation after the assizes). But the Board of Punishment 
ruled otherwise on the ground that released servants were ethically bound to their ex-master; accordingly, the Yao family still owned the 
status of master. The grandson’s sentence was therefore decreased two degrees (to 100 blows and three years’ penal servitude) for 


accidentally causing the death of an ex-servant, and the land hidden by Zhengou was returned to the Yao family.!108] 
Debased Pariahs 


A distinct status hierarchy distanced debased pariahs from free commoners. Intermarriage and social interactions were restricted, and the 
heavier penalty for pariahs in the cases they offended free commoners. According to the statute on “debasing a free commoner,” it was a 
criminal offense to coerce a free commoner into servitude, and the prohibition was extended to meritorious officials. A master was punishable 
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for arranging a free female commoner to marry his bondservant, or being aware of the plot, even though he was not involved in the 
arrangement; and the arranged marriage was annulled. Bondservants were punished (by eighty blows) for acquiring a free commoner as wife 
or servant. Worst still, emancipated bondservants and their descendants remained in a position of obligation toward their former master and 
his relatives within three mourning-degrees. A continuing subordinate relationship subjected them to punishment for offending their former 
master and his close relatives, or prosecuting a false charge against the ex-master; however, the penalty was in general one degree lighter 
than the sentence assessed for a similar offense against their current master. The inequality between free commoners and pariahs was 
reinforced by varying punishments according to the status of the offender, instead of by the crime; the penalty for a nobleman could be even 
lighter. Debased pariahs were punished by one degree heavier than free commoners in the cases where they offended each other; 
nevertheless, murdering or accidental killing was capital offense without status differentiation. Debased pariahs’ descendants derived no right 
to take the civil service examination within four generations; even if they were eligible for examination and qualified to public service, the 


official posts opened to them were limited to local government, and the highest rank available for them was 3b.!109] 

In judicial cases, even with sympathy, judges were required to determine the law enforcement. In a Jiangsu case in 1816, Zhang 
Shaohua’s legitimacy for the civil service examination was suspended and his status as a freeman was under investigation. Shaohua’s 
deceased grandfather was once the Yang family’s bondservant under an unnotarized white-contract. He was raised by his master and 
received an arranged marriage; he later was released to be a freeman, and since then several of his male relatives had studied in the 
provincial university. Yet the Yang family still controlled his servile contract, and refused Shaohua’s offer of redemption. Shaohua pressed a 
suit against the elder of the Yang family for “debasing a free commoner.” But he failed his suit. The provincial judge denied Shaohua’s status 
of free commoner on the legal grounds that his family register was not amended after the grandfather was released from servitude, neither 
was his right to take the civil service examination approved, for he was a male descendant of the third generation. His legal status was 
clarified as a worker-serf of the Yang family. He was henceforth punished by life exile (to a distance of 3,000 /i after serving 100 blows) for 
false accusing the master with insufficient evidence. The penalty for illegally taking the civil service examination was one-hundred blows, and 


the people who covered for him were liable for punishment.!110] 

The genealogies of literati families exiled their downfallen members, and the shame of being a pariah was remarked in communities’ 
gazettes. As long as social discrimination against pariahs remained strong, lawmakers considered the dishonorable background of pariahs 
would disgrace the social image of officials when they employed authorities in the public. Legal prejudice was so strong that office-runners, 
who were originally free commoners before serving in government, were debased to be pariahs without good reason as jurist Shen Jiaben 


commended.!'11] In 1793 in Xuyi, Anhui, the grandson of a former office-attendant (Jizu) registered for the county examination to pursue a 
military degree, yet his legitimacy was challenged by his enemies. Magistrate Yang Songyun defended him on the ground that he was actually 
adopted by a free commoner before his grandfather became a pariah. But he was overruled, and was punished by demoting his official rank 


by one level.!1121 

In law and custom, hereditary bondservants were considered as beneficiaries of their master, who economically supported them from 
their birth. In a case in 1762 from Zhili, Wang Ming’s parents were bondservants under unnotarized white-contracts, serving Manchu 
nobleman Bao Xiang for more than thirty years. After Bao Xiang could no longer afford many servants, they were allowed to pay their 
redemption (of twenty silver taels) and became monthly paid laborers to guard the master’s family cemetery. Wang Ming was also released, 
but was sold by his parents into another household. Bao Xiang, infuriated that Wang Ming refused to pay respect to him, beat the latter and 
caused his death; he defended himself that Wang Ming, as a house-born bondservant, was ethically bounded to his ex-master as respected 
by the custom given that his freedom was the master’s endowment of benevolence. The standard penalty was capital sentence (strangulation 
after the assizes) for a commoner as offender, but Bao Xiang’ penalty was the demotion of two ranks in his official post, for his status of 


nobleman, and it was further reduced one degree because of Wang Ming’s misbehavior.!"'5] This final verdict ensured a similar case in 1705 


from Beijing, confirming that an ex-master and his released bondservants were not legally and ethically equal in status.!''4] In these cases, 
the judges clearly determined to hold the virtue of filial piety foster children owed to their master-benefactor. 

Debased pariahs were not allowed to acquire a freeman as servant until they were released from their servile status. In the case where 
offender and victim held equal status in law, but were unequal in ethical status, the ethical bondage would decide the verdict as demonstrated 
in a case in 1831 from Fengtian, Hebei: both née Chen and her daughter-in-law née Liu were maidservants, and their husbands arranged by 
their masters were bondservants. One day during their harsh quarrel, née Liu provoked née Chen that by all means she was only a 
maidservant with nothing to show off. Née Chen was in such furious anguish that she poisoned née Liu and then her maid Xianger to death 
out of fear that the latter might testify to her guilt. In law, all three women were maidservants of equal status; however, they were distinguished 
by the ethical hierarchy between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, as well as between mistress and maidservant. The provincial judges 
clarified several factors according to the statutes on servitude: Xianger was a servant of another household before she was purchased by née 
Liu. Still under fifteen when she was purchased, she had lived with née Liu and née Chen for years. If née Liu was alive, she would be 
punished (by one-hundred blows) according to the statute, “a servant taking another person as servant,” but not for the crime of “debasing a 
free commoner.” Née Chen, as an adoptive-parent alike to Xianger, would be punished (by one-hundred blows and life exile to a distance of 
2,000 /i) according to the analogy, “murdering a foster child.” As the mother-in-law, née Chen might be spared from penalty for killing née Liu, 
an unfilial daughter-in-law. Nevertheless, the judicial committee in the Board of Punishment, angered by née Chen’s cruel crime, sentenced 


her to life enslavement in the border regions for double murders.!''5] The penalty for a debased pariah, who claimed a free commoner as 
servant, was 100 blows and three years’ penal servitude. 


Abuse and Illicit Sex 


Servants were their master’s targets for sexual assaults and physical abuses. Mid-Qing scholar Ji Yun recalled an anonymous official 
regarding his canon of three-step-preparations for his newly purchased maidservants: Discipline first, they were ordered to bend down on the 
ground to listen to one-hundred words’ regulations. Subordination second, their upper parts were stripped with arms tied behind back to 
receive one flogging; extra whips would fall upon anyone who was shrieking or resisting until she became still as a stone and quiet as a piece 
of wood. Then, they were ready for the third step: receiving assignment. It was said that his servants behaved like soldiers. Many other 
masters were eager to adopt his striations for effective servitude.!'16! 

In judicial cases and substitute, minor servile laborers under age fifteen were recognized as vulnerable victims protected by the law as 
evident in various judicial cases referred to the Board of Punishment. A case in 1844 is from Shandong: née Wang was sentenced to 
one-hundred blows and three years’ penal servitude for strangling her maid, Xie Gaojie aged twelve, to death. This penalty was as stipulated 
for a master killing a bondservant under unnotaried white-contract. While complaining that Gaojie often wetted the bed by losing control of her 
bladder and refused to obey instructions, née Wang argued that Gaojie had been redefined as a future daughter-in-law based on a red 
permanent contract. She claimed her authority to discipline Gaojie as her senior relative and future mother-in-law. But her appeal was rejected 


on the ground that the new red-contract was invalid because it was never legally notarized by an official seal.!1'7] Her sentence would be one 
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degree lighter if her claim was accepted; and it was still much lighter than a homicide committed by an offender against a status-equal. Née 
Wang did have authority recognized by law to punish misbehaved maids; yet homicide or accidental killing a child maid with minor mistakes 
was legally intolerable by the judges concerning human compassion. 

The next case was identified as an intentional murder, and the penalty for the offender was heavier than a standard one because she 
committed adultery. From Baoshan, Jiangsu, in 1788, Xu Erjie had been engaged but involved in an illicit affair with a neighbor. Her maid, 
aged twelve, was a bondservant under an unnotarized white-contract. She was ordered to deliver messages between the lovers. One 
evening, the maid, suspected of stealing jewelry, was beaten and then strangled to death by Erjie out of fear that her secret might be 
betrayed. Afraid of the consequence of her guilt, Erjie attempted suicide, yet was rescued. The local authority's verdict was supported by the 
Board of Punishment: Erjie was sentenced to strangulation after the assizes (the same as if her offense had been against bondservant with a 
notarized red-contract), for intentionally killing a bondservant under age fifteen, even though the maid was purchased under an unnotarized 
contract; the paramour was penalized by 100 blows and one month wearing cangue for committing adultery with another man’s fiancée. The 


verdict was sanctioned by the throne and was formulated as a “general circular” for various cases with a similar nature.!'18] 

Servants were easy sexual preys to their masters as long as lawmakers were silent for this issue. Manchu prince Zhao Lian recorded 
several notorious imperial relatives who sexually abused their young maids: in Qianlong reign, an imperial son-in-law punished his maids who 
refused to sleep with him; some of them were beaten to death, and one was frozen to death after several hours naked in the snow. Their 
corpses were dumped out of the wall, and their parents dared not complain. He eventually died from his exhausted sexual life. Also, during 
the Yongzheng reign, an imperial relative sexually abused his maids by having intercourse with them while they were tied on a specially 


designed chair, and caused their death by inserting sexual tools into their bodies.!"19I 

In his research on heterosexual illicit sex in Ming-Qing law, Matthew H. Sommer elaborates that in many societies, a master could enjoy 
sexual use of his female slaves as a privilege of ownership. In a practice silently tolerated by codified law, a Ming-Qing master also had 
similar privilege over his female worker-serfs or bondservants. Sommer also notices that homosexuality, not explicitly banned in Ming and 
Qing Codes, was simply applied by analogy in a set of supplementary statutes. The sodomy legislation offered no protection but only 
discrimination for young servants, lovely adolescents, and attractive male entertainers who might become the targets of an aggressive rapist 


master.!'2°] There was no mention of actions against the master who coerced illicit sex with his servile males or females during their 
contractual term. In the commentaries of legal scholars, late Ming jurist Lei Menglin noted that the master’s privilege was associated with his 
superior status as a free commoner and the possessor of the servile persons, while the latter were inferiorly pariah. Mid-Qing jurist Xue 
Yunsheng argued there was no crime to be judged in such a case, and the only applied social criticism against the master was “inappropriate 


behavior violating morality.”!'21] 

A master’s sexual privilege was, nevertheless, limited to his owned unmarried servile females, but not over the female relatives of his 
male servants. In the substitute promulgated in 1725 and 1738, the master could be accused by the statute, “breaking into another man’s 
house to rob his property”; for his enforced illicit sex with his servant's daughter, betrothed, or wife was considered violating the victims’ family 
security and threatening the sociopolitical order of the state. He would be punished for occupying her, raping her, or if he cruelly beat or killed 


her after his attempt failed. With sufficient evidence, the guilty master was subjected to life in exile.!'22] Yet, his penalty was far less severe 
than the one involving the status-equals, and it was commutable to a fine under circumstances. A non-master rapist as a free commoner 


would be punished by capital sentence (strangulation after the assize) for offending a servile female or a female free commoner.!'25] Worse 
still, servile males and females were liable for severe punishment if they injured their masters while resisting fornication or rape; yet the female 
victims were subjected to punishment for the crime of adultery if they did not resist or cooperated with the master in fornication. In numerous 
cases forwarded to the Board of Punishment, the judges sympathized with the vulnerable victims, but upheld the status distinction between 
the master and servants under the class-biased servitude laws. In the following cases, the servants, who were considered as offenders, were 
granted reduced sentences, yet the judges confirmed that this amounted to an exception reserved for unusual circumstances, and thus could 
not be regularized in a general circular. 

In 1747, the master Elingbao, a Manchu banner soldier, was injured to death by his Chinese worker-serf’s wife, Baijie, when he attempted 
to rape her. Not herself a servant, she was still punished with life exile to enslavement in the border regions. Her sentence was two degrees 
lighter than the standard one for a nonrelative offender under the similar circumstance; her self-defense of her female chastity earned her 


support from the judges.!'!24] In 1787, worker-serf Zhao Quner poisoned his master as a revenge for the latter's raping and then controlling his 
wife. The master survived. Quner’s sentence was consequently reduced (to strangulation after the assizes) one degree lighter than the 


standard one (decapitation after the assizes), but it was still one degree heavier than a status-equal for a similar offense. !125] 

Furthermore, in a case from Shandong in 1798, Shao Xing, aged twenty-two, was a worker-serf under an unnotarized fixed-term contract. 
To resist his drunken master’s attempted rape, Shao Xing kicked the latter and accidentally injured him in his testicles. The master, aged 
forty-nine, embarrassed by his own misbehavior, did not blame Shao Xing before he deceased the next day. His son, nevertheless, filed a 
charge against Shao Xing. Concerning the evidence of the crime scene and the master’s oral confession before his death, the provincial 
governor proposed the case to be judged according to the substatute on “committing homicide while resisting rape,” yet the Board of 
Punishment overruled it on the ground that the substatute was applied only to the status-equals; however, the final judges, feeling sympathy 
for Shao Xing, reduced his penalty to strangulation after the assizes with the option of a reprieve. It was one degree lighter than the standard 
one (decapitation after the assizes) for a worker-serf who committed a similar offense. The master had broken the ethical bondage; still, the 
servant was held responsible for his superior’s injury resulting in death.!'26] 

In the next case which occurred in Beijing in 1783-84, née Liu and her husband, daughter, and son-in-law sold themselves for twenty-five 
silver taels to be bondservants under an unnotarized white-contract. Their master, aged eighty, was a Manchu nobleman with a high official 
post of the second grade. He invented various excuses to punish them because the daughter, who had married a servant of another 
household, refused to be his concubine. The family was severely tortured after they failed to escape: née Liu was abandoned to die ina 
graveyard after beating, her husband was beaten to death, and her daughter was raped and imprisoned. Née Liu survived but was locked in a 
room under watch for a whole year until she finally had a chance to escape again. She filed a charge against her master in the provincial 
court. With sufficient evidence against him, the master pled guilty for the crime of beating a bondservant to death and obtaining another 
servant's wife as concubine. Née Liu and her daughter were released to be free commoners with a compensation of the initial price for which 
they sold themselves. Because of the evil deeds of her master, née Liu was not punished for escaping or accusing her master, yet her 
appealing for her family’s grief was unjustified since she jeopardized the primary ethic of servitude.!1271] 

This case, not seen as a rape crime, was reviewed under the statutes that related to military or civil officials who committed fornication 
with the daughter of a servant. In accordance with Qing imperial lineage law, the penalty for a Manchu nobleman would be salary-reduce for 
beating his own servant to death, cangue wearing and heavy blows for beating other people’s servant to death, and returning a new servant 
as the compensation for the loss to the owner, if they were nonrelatives.!'28] The predator-master, notwithstanding, was spared from severe 
sentence for his privilege as a Manchu nobleman with a high official position; his sentence mandated by imperial lineage law should be 
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military banishment and official post demotion; but an imperial amnesty placed him under house arrest, instead of imprisonment, and allowed 
him to redeem his military banishment for a price of 7,200 silver taels. 

Conversely, the penalty was extremely severe for a servile male who violated status dominance by having illicit sex with the women of his 
master. If the master had sufficient evidence, such as catching him in the act, a servile male fornicating with his wife, concubine, or daughter, 
was criminally liable for capital sentence: decapitation after assizes for fornication with the master’s wife or daughter, two degrees lighter (to 


strangulation after the assizes) for fornication with the master’s concubine or relatives of the second mourning-degree,!'29! as well as 
immediate decapitation for fornication by coercing on any of these women. For a similar offense, the penalty for a bondservant was in general 
one degree higher than for a worker-serf. In comparison, a nonrelative paramour as the status-equals was subjected to two degrees lighter 
than a servant for the same offense, whereas the penalty for a relative paramour ranged according to the mourning relationship he had with 


the adulteress’ husband, the more remote relatives incurring the heavier penalties. !190] In judicial cases, a servant could be subjected to 
capital sentence for fornicating with the master’s concubine, if the judge considered it was necessary. 

Exemplified cases were demonstrated. From Shanxi in 1801: Ying Zongtang beat his concubine to death at the place where her adultery 
was caught; he later captured the paramour, who was his indentured servant, and accused him in the court. The provincial authorities, 
considering the paramour as the husband’s nonrelative, suggested his punishment by one degree lighter than a regular penalty since the 
adulterous woman was a concubine. But the case referred to the Board of Punishment was redefined, and the paramour was punished 
according to the statute on the disputes between master and servants.!'3"] In the next case in 1761, the governor of Honan reported that the 
concubine of aged Qin Yan had an illicit affair with Dai Jincai, a worker-serf based on an oral contract, who with his wife and mother lived in 
Qin Yan’s house during their servile period. Qin Yan did not catch them in the act of adultery, but the servant’s wife admitted it after she had a 
quarrel with her husband. Upset and ashamed for being unable to control his concubine, Qin Yan decided to bury her alive after she refused 
to hang herself. He had assistance from his cousin (a third mourning-degree relative), a tenant farmer, and a terminal laborer. Both servants 
carried the concubine to the field where they dug a ditch, but ran away after they realized his intention of murder.!'92] Qin Yan then buried her 
in the ditch with his own hands. The paramour was punished for the crime of debauching his master’s concubine; both servants were 
punished (by one-hundred blows) for not reporting the murder to the authorities after they realized it; the adultery was proved to be true but 
not caught in the act, thus Qin Yan was sentenced to eighty blows and two years’ penal servitude. In this case, a master’s authority to 
command a servant to do his dirty work and a servant's obligation to obey his master’s orders were considered by the judges. According to a 
statute on servitude, a servant was liable as an accomplice to a crime, if he obeyed his master’s order to injure or kill an enemy for him. The 


case was concluded with imperial approval.!193] 


A few issues inquire attention in the afterword of this chapter. During the Ming-Qing transitions, worker-serfs and bondservants joined the 
widespread peasant revolt in southeastern China (Fujian and Guangdong areas). They protested severe statutes on tenancy and servitude, 
and burned contracts that restrained them to the debased pariahs. Organizations, such as Black Dragon and Cutting Nose, forced masters to 
release contracts, repeal servitude bonds, and accept public trials, or else they would enslave masters as revenge. Servant-revolts also 
spread into the hinterland along the Grand Canal (Jiangnan, Hubei, Shangdong, Henan).!'°4] Bound by their definite contracts with 
insignificant stipends, the discontent worker-serfs and bondservants looked for opportunities in an open market in the growing 
commercialization. 

These revolts arouse the agony of the Qing authorities. In response to the growing market economy, a series of emancipation 
proclamations, issued in the 1720s, reprieved the stigma from certain groups of debased pariahs, such as entertainers (in Shanxi), and 
hereditary bondservants and beggars (in Jiangna), and placed the requirement for their transformation into the registers of free commoners; 
any long-term laborer sold after 1717 without a notarized contract would be considered a hired-worker. Furthermore, a substatute was issued 
in 1783 and codified in the main Code (the 1809 edition): the bondservants, who worked for the families of Manchu and Chinese officials for a 
complete three years, had a legal right to ask for redemption, and should be released to be free commoners with the right to change their 
occupations, and to pursue the examination for government service. Following imperial emancipation, thousands of bondservants were 
released in the early nineteenth century.!'95 

The empathy for heavy servile demands was revealed in literature. The genealogy of the Huo family in Taiyuan, Guangdong, was 
pathetic for the misfortune and poverty their servants suffered. The family chronicle observed: “Laziness is unavoidable without clear rules. 
Who is responsible for servants’ misbehaviors? Scolding and beating should not be enforced without clear warning.”!'26] Yet the chronicles 
emphasized that servants should be encouraged regularly, while those who misbehaved ought to be forewarned. Manuals of households 
provided servants with coherent assignments and working schedules, appropriate evaluation of performances, and corresponding 
punishments and rewards. The regulations of the Peng household or Pangshi jiaxun, written in the sixteenth century, emphasized cleanliness 
standards for the kitchen and regular meals for the health of servants.!'37] Late Qing scholar Zheng Xie encouraged servants to believe that 
humans were equal by nature and poverty was not inevitable, and that their hard work would create fortune. He warned the rich that their 
fortune could be easily drained if they did not learn how to preserve it. He sternly criticized those privileged people who counted on their 
families’ influence, as they who oppressed and swindled unfortunate people. In a letter written to his younger cousin who managed their 
household in his hometown, he advised: 


... | found the written contracts our ancestor saved in an old basket. | did not return the contracts to win the servants’ 
appreciation; instead, | burned them all to release my guilty. The servants, who had worked for our family for generations, 
were no longer bound by contracts, and were free to leave whenever servile relationship did not work well. | am concerned 
with the interest of those who had served and were still willing to serve us; moreover, | wanted to prevent our descendants 


from exploiting contracts to abuse servants. Such degeneracy could bring misfortune to our family.!198 
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their social and legal equals. By mid-eighteenth century, in 1761, 1786, labor workers were legally free from servile status and became free 
commoner; however, a web of personal obligations did survive in some locations. Varied degrees of feudal subservience persisted in the late 
imperial China even into the twentieth century. In some areas in Jiangnan, tenants were expected to present gifts (chicken, ducks, or eggs) to 
their landlords at festival times, and to help out with various chores during a wedding or funeral in the landlords’ households (Susan Naquin 
and Evelyn S. Rawski, Chinese Society in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 120-21; Lloyd E. Eastman. Family, Fields, and Ancestors: Constancy 
and Change in China’s Social and Economic History, 1550-1949, p. 74; James L. Watson, “Transaction in People: The Chinese Market in 
Slaves, Servants, and Heirs,” in Asian and African Systems of Slavery, ed. by James L. Watson (Berkeley, 1980, p. 250). 

133. XBA, juan 11, pp. 12a—17a. 

134. Wei Qingyuan, Wu Qiyan, and Lu Su, Qingdai nubi zhidu, pp.128-144; and Chu Gansheng, Nubishi, p. 94. 

135. Wu Zhenyu, Yangji zhai conglu (Beijing, 1983), juan 26, p. 268; Gao Tingyao, Huanyou jilue (Hefei, 2008), pat. |, p. 56. A series of 
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emancipation, issued in 1720s, released several debased groups, and moved them into the registers of “free commoners.” Under the Qing 
law of 1727 (based on a Ming law of 1587), any long-term laborer sold without a red-contract after 1717, even customarily named as 
bondservant, would be legally considered as a hired-worker, and moreover as a “free commoner” according to 1788 law. To compensate with 
owners, private house-born bondservants (belonged to Han people), public slaves (sold with a government certified red-contract), and the 
bondservants sold prior to 1717 with unnotarized contracts were legally conventional. In a law of 1771, descendants of pariah people still had 
to wait three generations before permitted to sit for the examination, and in 1786 law, the pariahs who took the exams themselves were 
subjected to punishments (JZ, juan 20; Chen Wenshi, “Qingchu de nupu maimai” (in Mingqing zhengzhi shehui shilun, Taibei, 1991), pp. 
571-597; Susan Mann, Precious Records: Women in China’s Long Eighteenth Century, pp. 38-39, 43; Jing Junjian, Qingdai shehui de 
jianmin dengji, pp. 35-40). 

136. Taiyuan Huoshi Chongbantang zupu, held at Guangdong museum, is partially quoted in Wei Qingyuan, Wu Qiyan, and Lu Su, Qingdai 
nubi zhidu, p. 125. 

137. Pang Shanpeng, Pangshi jiaxun (in BBCSJC), pp. 8b-10a. 

138. Zheng Xie, “yu shedi shu shiliu tong (sixteen letters to my brother)” in Zhengji Zheng Bangiao quanji, pp. 333-337. 
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2 
Imperial Consorts and Servants 
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Chapter 4 
BOOI ELITE AND HARANGGA 


The Qing banner system of military-civilian units included three major divisions: Manchus, Mongols, and Hanjun (meritorious Chinese civil 
and military officials with or without Manchu surnames), and minor divisions of Huis and Koreans. Each division was composed of eight 


banners, and every banner lord had relatively equal share in property and political power in the eight-privileges-system or bafen.!"] By 
mid-seventeenth century (1651), the upper-three banners (Plain Yellow, Bordered Yellow, and Plain White) submitted to the direct order of the 
emperor, and the lower-five banners (Plain Red, Bordered Red, Plain Blue, Bordered Blue, and Bordered White) were under the command of 
noble bannermen. In every banner, bannermen were allocated in numerous companies (niru in Manchu language and Zuoling in Chinese) and 
subcompanies (hontoho in Manchu and guanling in Chinese). Defined-bannermen (zhengsheng giren) and booi (short name of booiaha) were 
the two constituent units of bannermen in each banner, and a group of state slaves, monitored by the subcompany of sinjeku were at the 
lowest rung of banner system. Most defined-bannermen were Manchus, while the majority of booi were Han Chinese, then Manchus, and 


some Mongols and Koreans.2! 

In reference to Du Jiaji’s study on the organization and functions of the banner system, the Manchu term harangga, often shown in 
Manchu documents after the dynasty settled in Beijing, literally means subjects and referred to the defined-bannermen, bound by the feudal 
servile bondage, were subjugated as nucai by their banner lords; most harangga were of soldier origins. Booi not registered as pariahs nor 
freemen were hereditary bondservants owned by their banner lords; those from soldier background were assigned in companies and had 
relatively higher status than their counterparts from the descendants of captives, criminals, or slaves in subcompanies. Booi elites were 
comparable to defined-bannermen in status; they had independent household registers, owned servants, lands, and tenants, and derived the 
right to take the civil examination for political careers. Unless they were released by special permission or transformed into different banners, 
both harangga and booi were restricted by hereditary servile-bondage to their banner lords, who held feudal rights over them and their 
families in a master-servant relationship. State slaves in the sinjeku, as Du Jiaji asserts, were not all exclusively lawbreakers; they could be 
harangga or booi found guilty of political or bureaucratic crimes, or of personal misconduct such as bad debts; and the majority were ordinary 
and lower booi from diverse backgrounds. Among them, Manchus and Mongols enslaved by banner noble or the imperial household were 
favored over their Chinese counterparts, who were mostly sent to labor at imperial estates and nobles’ establishments. Some harangga and 
booi in minor political crimes were not prohibited from military service; they still owned property (lands and tenants), retained state-sponsored 
monthly rice supplies, and they were allowed to take the civil service examination for public service after their crimes were rehabilitated. But 


the confiscated bondservants who served in the sinjeku because of their master’s crime were pariahs not eligible for any of these privileges. |! 
To their imperial lord, harangga and booi of the upper-three banners were bound servile subjects. Harangga were selected to attend the 
emperor and princes, and to guard palace security; the wives of high harangga-official were expected to serve senior imperial ladies (the 
empress dowager and the empress) during special occasions, and their young daughters were required to participate in the selection for 
imperial consorts; whereas female booi were summoned to serve as wet-nurses or consorts’ attendants. In the lower-five banners, harangga 
and booi were subordinate to their banner lords by various degrees of feudal subservience: serving in mansions and estates, helping out with 
chores during a wedding or funeral, regular visiting to pay respect and concerns, submitting gifts in festivals and special occasions, and 
wearing mourning sackcloth for the deceased lord and his major family members. Lower booi could be given away as a present, or followed 


their lord to serve on the battlefield, and to die for him was expected!‘), they suffered penalties for neglecting obligation or absconding, but 
their lord was punishable for privately executing them. Sinjeku slaves, in particular, were strictly controlled by servitude laws; their young girls 
were summoned to be lower level serving women and young boys served as janitors in the palace or as monks in the imperial Buddhist 
temples.!5] 

The Neiwufu, as the Imperial Household Department (first established in 1627 and resumed in 1677, and located at the southeastern 
perimeter just outside Xihuamen, the western entrance of the palace, see appendix D), accommodated both the Ming bureaucratic apparatus 
and the Qing banner system, and by the mid-eighteenth century grew to be the biggest accessory in the government with personnel of several 
thousand servile laborers (booi, eunuchs, and serving women). To serve solely imperial interests, the Neiwufu was flourished with 
self-contained fiscal and administration entities as regards. The institution was overseen by roughly 3,000 administrators, who mostly were 
booi of the upper-three banners and some harangga from various banners. The great majority of lower booi held no official posts, serving 
either as security guards (for palaces, imperial cemeteries, estates, and hunting fields), maintenance men, and lower-level Chinese booi who 
worked in imperial estates. Less than 50 percent of administrators were officials ranked from the second to the ninth-grade. The grand 
ministers or neidachen (booi amban in Manchu language) ranked the second or third-grade, were imperially appointed chief administrators in 
an undetermined number; they were selected from the princes of imperial blood, booi elite in the upper-three banners, and senior 
harangga-court-officials; they held the privilege to meet the emperor regularly. Booi-officials in higher ranks were imperially appointed with the 
recommendation of the grand ministers, whereas the lower-level booi-officials were in the promotion system within the institution; they had 
guaranteed job security, but were forbidden from unnecessarily informal connections with court officials. Conscientious booi were assigned for 
the positions of provincial governors or court high officials. [6 

In the course of the seventeenth and eighteen centuries, as Huang Pei points out, the banner organization and eight-privileges-system 
obstructed the development of bureaucratization, and prevented the efforts of the imperial authority; he highlights how the harangga in the 
lower-five banners, controlled by the servile bondage to their banner lords, countered their loyalty demanded by the emperor. On the other 
hand, Jonathan D. Spence and Qi Meiqing reveal that Neiwufu booi functioned in ways that upheld the imperial authority over Han Chinese, 
and exploited enormous provincial resources through the commercial activities of customs bureaus and state salt industries, particularly in the 
Jiangnan area; the role of the Neiwufu booi, as imperial commercial agents, was significant for the consolidation of the dynasty in southern 
China. Preston M. Torbert also values the considerable contribution of Neiwufu booi as imperial financial agents; however, he blames that 
they occupied the position of censors with imperially granted power and permanent tenure, enhanced their overall influence in provincial 
economic and political events, leading to the decline of the dynasty for the corruption throughout various levels.!7! Their studies are instructive. 
But with an attempt to elaborate the feudal nature of servile bondage entrenched in the banner systems, this chapter suggests the 
inseparable roles of harangga and Neiwufu booi as constructive, at the same time, destructive forces affecting the rise and fall of the dynasty. 
The premises of this chapter considered the following issues: 

There is reason to believe that the large expansion of the upper-three banners and the empowered Neiwutu reflected the growing anxiety 
for an imperial autocracy which had been overshadowed by a not yet stable state. While the Manchu ruling elites had struggled for legitimacy 
to command Chinese, the late Ming loyalists were an annoying presence in southern China where they contrived for the return of the Han 
rulership. Moreover, the eight-privileges-system and the feudal loyalty built into the banner system, which bonded harangga to their banner 
lords, conflicted with the imperial demands for direct and exclusive commitment to the throne.!®] Colonization movement and bureaucratization 
system were expanded to accomplish the centralized state under imperial autocracy. Through the control of servile bondage, harangga and 
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Neiwufu booi served as the imperial agents to assure emperors’ policies implemented efficiently in the Qing state and in Chinese society. As 
Qianlong emperor asserted with confidence: they were all the loyal servants following the imperial family from Manchuria to Beijing; they were 


trustworthy.!°! The imperial autocracy attained its zenith by the late eighteenth century, yet it took a slower pace afterward. The servile 
connections of the banners in state bureaucracy and the engagement of Neiwufu booi agents in provincial economic resources reaped 
corruption, gradually weakening the dynasty long before it collapsed. 


Servile Bondage and Imperial Autocracy 


A dual rulership of Manchus-Mongols and Han Chinese was structured. Bannermen were a primary element in checks and balances 
governing the Chinese in an intricate system of “political bifurcation” as Evelyn S. Rawski describes: the high officials in the central 
governments, such as the Grand Council advisors were reserved for Manchu nobles in the upper banner, and half of the presidencies of the 
Six Boards tended to be high bannermen, while provincial governors-general were Manchus, but governors were usually Han Chinese; 
banner nobles were dominant in the inner-court posts surrounding the emperor, their activities supplemented and overlapped with those of 
Chinese literati who directed the outer-court office. To preserve the positions for the Manchus and Mongols, bannermen took civil service 
exams in the categories reserved for them with guaranteed opportunities. This counterbalanced dualism was designed to protect the Manchu 
minority’s prestige in relation to the Chinese majority, and the emperor had his trusted defined-bannermen allocated in significant positions. 


One study shows that 12 out of 21 Grand Council ministers were Yongzheng emperor's defined-bannermen in the upper-three banners. !1° 

In the struggle against dominant banner aristocrats, the perpetual inheritance system was implemented to consolidate imperial authority 
at the expense of nobles’ strength. The emperors directed the endeavors: removing the autonomy of princes of blood, restraining nonrelative 
nobles to the imperial will, and retaining the counterbalance between the ruling banner elite against the Han Chinese literati in the governance 
of the empire. While harangga were converted from private servitude into the state bureaucracy, the imperial trusted Neiwufu booi of the 
upper-three banners were assigned to exploit profitable economic activities and to check up on provincial administrators. 

There was a constant colonization movement for bannermen from the upper-three down to the lower-five banners during the Shunzhi and 
Kangxi reigns while the authority of both young emperors was controlled by dominant senior regents and limited by the Manchu traditional 
eight-privileges-system. A campaign was launched to deprive the authority of a banner lord as punishment for crime, and then confiscated 
their banner companies. Kangxi emperor commanded the supremacy to redistribute old companies and assign new constructed companies 
into the lower-five banners; princes of imperial blood were assigned to operate banner business, and became entitled lords of the lower-five 
banners with a number of companies associated with their abilities, merits, and ranks when they were ready to have independent households; 
married imperial princesses of different ranks also received a few companies of bannermen, and subcompanies of slaves as their dowry. By 
the early eighteenth century, every lower-five banner had princely controlled companies with the harangga and booi transferred from the 
upper-three banners. To secure the subordination of princely lineage to the throne, banner companies would be assigned to different princely 
lords while their previous ones offended the law. 

Yongzheng emperor cruelly punished his enemies and their harangga who were involved in the campaign against his succession to the 
throne. For instance, the Plain Blue Banner was taken into imperial control; its princely lord, and his descendants and harangga were 
condemned to prison, exile, or slavery. The autonomy of other banner lords was divested or limited, the number of their harangga was 
regulated, and some companies were transformed into the companies under state possession (gongzhong zuoling). To retain the loyalty of 
nobles for the stability of the state, Qianlong emperor allowed perpetual inheritance for banner aristocrats’ families; however, while noble titles 
could be transmitted, their associated privileges were reduced with each transmission, and the privilege became more circumscribed. 
Inheritance of a noble title also would no longer depend on birth order but on merit, defined as competency in the Manchu language and in 
mounted archery. The system of sibling politics was further subordinated within the centralized bureaucratic system under the supreme 
authority of the emperor. Banner soldiers were conveyed into a standing army of the state, and banner nobles and their harangga were 


transferred into a state bureaucracy.!! 'l Defined-bannermen were encouraged to sit for the examinations, to win the degree and secure an 
appointed civil service post; economically, they were independent from their banner lords, and the emperor in this way became their 
benefactor. 

For the nobles who had secured the lordship of banner companies, the feudal right to their harangga was one of their few remaining 
privileges while other sources of power were dissolved. They could summon their harangga to be security guards, military attendants, 
household custodians, and even force them to labor at dirty chores. The descendants of the meritorious nobles retained their control over 
many companies in the lower-five banners until the end of the dynasty.!'@] As officials, harangga were not allowed to take their adult sons, 
who were considerable laborers for their banner lords, to their provincial offices without the latter's permission; slavery in the sinjeku was for 
serious crimes, while performing servile service for their banner lords was common chastisement for a harangga discharged from his official 
post for violating law; misbehaving officials and those with poor performance for their job assignments were forced to retire and sent to serve 
their banner lords for discipline as punishment, and lords could be reprimanded for not regulating their penalized harangga.|'3] 

The following examples illustrate these patterns. Prince Yinzhen, the lord of the Bordered White Banner, ethnically upheld his lordship 
over his harangga even after he became the Yongzheng emperor. His Manchu harangga Fu Ding served as princely attendant when he was 
sixteen; later he became the minister of the Board of Punishment; and even after retirement, he still continued his subordinate servitude for 
his banner lord.!'4] In the case of Nara Mingzhu (1635-1708), a Manchu harangga in the Plain Yellow Banner, he started his career in Kangxi 
emperor's imperial guard, then advanced to a high prominent officialdom, serving as the grand minister of the Neiwufu, the presidents of three 
different Boards (Justice, Military, Personnel), and the Grand Secretary. His son, Nara Xinde (1654-85) won the highest academic degree 
and was appointed imperial guard when he was sixteen. The family retained the favor of their banner lord, who coincidentally was also the 
imperial majesty. While Mingzhu lost his official position for alleged corruption, he was punished by his banner lord to safeguard the front entry 
gate of the palace; however, he later resumed his official post.!"5] 

Harangga in the lower-five banners, who had advanced to prominent official posts in public service, were still bound by feudal obligation 
to their lords. They were expected to perform subordination to their banner lords in public, and to perform miscellaneous chores at the lord’s 
household after they retired from public service. Disobedience was punishable. In 1648, Zhu Yongwang, the military inspector at the Huailai 
fort station, was sentenced to fifty lashes and service at his banner lord’s mansion after his official post was terminated for neglecting Prince 
Dorgon’s (1612-50) order to feed cows. Similar cases were numerous in imperial vertical records, while servitude ownership was strongly 
claimed. On the contrary, Song Yun (1754—1835) accepted his servile obligation. A Mongol harangga in the Plain Blue Banner, he completed 
his career as a court official in a position to which he advanced from the lower level of literati. He wore mourning dress and beat a drum for his 


deceased lord’s funeral.!'6l a seventeenth-century account, recorded by an academic degree holder who traveled in the capital, observed: 


Along with Manchu and Chinese bannermen, Hanjun bannermen also attained high official posts; yet their successful 
public status could not release their personal servile bondage governed by their banner lord. When they met him in public, 
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they bowed low to him and served him as servants. They were not embarrassed by their servile obligation, and humbly 
accepted it."7] 


The servile bondage between harangga and their banner lords intertwined with power struggles in the court, creating factionalism and 
corruption in Qing politics; individual harangga intimately identified themselves with their clans for feudal loyalties, fighting not only for their 
groups, but also for themselves, thus threatening the security of the state and the imperial authority. In a system where all sons were eligible 


to be emperor, the competition for imperial succession among twenty princes in the late Kangxi period was overwhelmingly vehement.!'®] The 
heir-apparent Yinreng, born to imperial favorite empress née Heseri (1653-1674, posthumous name Xiaochen), was dismissed in 1708, but 
reinstated next year, and conclusively arrested in 1712. Immediately after his legitimacy for succession was terminated, the harangga of other 
princes, in an attempt to share future wealth and power, formed political cliques and were aggressive in the contest for the throne on behalf of 
their princely lords. Prince Yinyi was most court officials’ favorite successor, but his birth mother from a sinjeku booi family did not please the 
emperor. Disappointed with the emperor’s unreasonable attachment to the obviously no more qualified ex-crown prince, the supporters of 
Yinyi were active at the provincial level. In a report to the emperor, who was much annoyed by the scandal, imperial trusted booi Li Xu 
(?-1729), the textile commissioner in Suzhou, related his assigned mission to investigate the conspiracy: 


| heard that Wang Hongxu (1646-1723), the retired Grand Secretary, has secretly connected with certain court officials; 
they corresponded and discussed that the crown prince was impossible to secure his succession without imperial 
confirmation. Their casual manner disturbed the court and confused the people. Wang Hongxu had many friends and his 
students who stood at high official posts, such as the newly appointed governor Zhang Boxing. Their numerous harangga 
servants were clever spies in local governments all over the Jiangsu area. To reassure Your Majesty that |, as your grateful 
servant, dared not but report this investigation as carefully and accurately as | could possibly learn. In my last memoir | 
reported Cheng Zaolin and Fan Tuan also spread the rumor that the crown prince had lost his status. | reminded Your 


Majesty to pay close attention to them.!'9 


Li Xu himself was a supporter of the deposed crown prince. As required by the emperor, the report was sent by a secret memoir delivered 


by his most trusted servants. |20] Kangxi emperor, plagued by the need to designate an heir, kept everyone in suspense about his decision 
until his death in 1722. 

Prince Yinzhen was one of the contenders but extremely cautious in disguising his aggressive conspiracy for the succession. He took 
advice from one of his loyal harangga, Dai Duo, who was a minor, yet wise, local official. While other princes had an assertive attitude, Dai 
Duo advised his lord to cultivate his influence in the central court, discover new talents, and arrange his supporters to purchase official posts 
at various levels of provincial governments. Dai Duo submitted his absolute loyal service to Yinzhen, and was obliged to accept the reproach 
when his suggestion displeased his lord. In a response to Dai Duo’s invitation for Kangxi’s chief advisor Li Guangdi (1642-1718) to join 
Yinzhen’s party, the prince, frightened by such an aggressive move to explore his ambition, reproached: “. . . How have you, an insignificant 
provincial official, dared to behave so audaciously and outrageously? Your life is no heavier than a goose feather, but my reputation may be 


stained by you for ages. . . .”[21] 

The revenge campaign after the prince became the Yongzheng emperor was particularly violent. While the emperor's enemies spread 
the scandal about his succession was illegal, many banner commanders and their harangga supporters, who were suspicious for the rumor, 
were divested or demoted for the crime of factional activities. Moreover, the emperor virtually used the bondage of obligations as a convenient 
club to eliminate his own obnoxious harangga. In the belief of absolute sovereignty, the military force Nian Gengyao (?—1726) controlled was 
not the only threat the emperor disarmed on his way to autocracy. Gengyao, a harangga in the Bordered Yellow Banner bound to the 
emperor, was the chief military general during the Kangxi reign. His support for the succession of Yinzhen to the throne was significant and he 
was therefore promoted to his highest position; his younger brother, Nian Xiyao, was appointed as the grand minister of the Neiwufu, and their 
sister née Nian was promoted to imperial noble consort. However, the family declined immediately after the death of née Nian. Losing her 
protection, Genyao was ordered to commit suicide; the charges criticized his corruption, arrogance, and insubordination in ignoring his servile 
duties. He was punished for addressing himself as subject (chen) instead of servant (nucai) in a letter to his imperial lord, not paying respect 
to him for more than six months, and offering no birthday presents for his mistress nor for his young princely lord’s wedding ceremony. 22 

Noble lords maneuvered their harangga, who served as provincial authorities, asking for bribes and intervening in local political and 
judicial cases. The resistance from the harangga, who had been transformed into state employees, strained the servile relationship; whereas, 
others who dared not offend their lords were forced to use the provincial budget to please the latter. Take an example. Yang Lin, the governor 
of Liangguang, was a Chinese harangga in the Bordered Red Banner under Prince Yiner, the tenth prince of Kangxi emperor. In a report to 
Yongzheng emperor in 1723, Yang Lin sought for imperial help: 


During the period when | was the governor-general in Guangdong, the Prince had his eunuchs clean out my office to 
search for money. | had cautiously protected my virtue and valued my reputation, and strictly prohibited my staff from getting 
involved with corruption. | had no personal connection with military officials, and the civil officials | mainly associated with 
were law-abiding colleagues. From these sincere friends | accepted some holiday presents, which | then submitted to the 
Prince. As his subordinate subject, | dared not neglect his order. | had pawned my residence in the capital and other property 
to meet his endless demands that had put me in debt. My son Yang Yan had received the appointment to be the minister of 
the Board of Military, yet he was not allowed to leave for his assignment because the Prince required his service. He was 


ordered to collect tenant taxes, build garden, prepare the grass for horses, and to perform other chores. |23] 


Yongzheng emperor terminated the servile bondage, which subordinated Yang Lin and his family to Prince Yiner, and transferred them to 
the imperial-controlled Plain Yellow Banner, thus the Yang family became imperial harangga.|@41 

Banner commanders were greatly depowered during the Yongzheng reign; their conflicts with the imperial authority were not yet dreary. 
In the years between 1723 and 1724, the emperor, annoyed by the number of cases of abused harangga, prohibited the noble lords from 
summoning staff and attendants from the families of their harangga who served in officialdom, and enforced punishments for the offenders 
who mistreated their banner subjects. Noble lords were required to report their misbehaving harangga instead of privately punishing them, 
and whoever protected shrewd noble lords would be punished.!2°! Qianlong and other emperors employed the same policy. They reduced the 
number of harangga the nobles controlled, promoted harangga into different banners, and patronized the harangga and removed them from 
their misbehaving banner lords. It was not until the late-eighteen century that the nobility was firmly subordinate to the throne and harangga 
were employed in bureaucracy. Qianlong emperor claimed his authority over all bannermen as his harangga, engaged in his dual role as the 
supreme lord of the state and the banner system, and imposed an order in 1752: 
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All officials from eight banners were inherited servants owned by the imperial household. They were obliged to service in 
the palace since they had received imperial benevolent supports for generations. If they could not perform their services 
because of their provincial assignments, their sons should stay at capital to carry out their servile obligations. Those young 
men, who pursued an enjoyable life, complained about labor works, and tried to avoid their duties, deserved punishments for 
ignoring Manchu tradition. The defined-bannermen serving in local officialdom were allowed to keep only one of their adult 


sons, while submitting the others to the Neiwufu for physical tasks.|°] 


Accordingly, every official was expected to address himself as nucai when he greeted the imperial majesty; he was required to perform 
three prostrations and nine head-knockings while kneeling on the ground; offenders received criticism or punishment for jeopardizing the 
servile manner. Manchu defined-bannermen were virtually willing to perform their servitude for their lords, while Chinese officials, especially 
those from the late Ming dynasty, who overlooked their subordination in their reports to emperors, were reproached and punished. In the 
campaign for political justification of the regime, the literary inquisition restricted Chinese nonconformists. In the exemplified case in 1777, 
Chinese literati Wang Xihou was sentenced to immediate decapitation for directly addressing the names of three emperors without respect; it 


was the primary offense against autocracy.|2”! Military commander Qiao Zhao was rebuked for not subjecting himself appropriately as nucai in 
one of his reports to the emperor; and Zhou Yuanli, governor-general of Zhili, was therefore also punished. In a report Yuanli submitted 
together with two Manchu officials, Xining and Dalina, Yuanli named himself chen while the other two humbly self-addressed as nucai. 
Qianlong emperor was offended, complaining, “During court meetings, | never rewarded the Chinese officials who orally addressed 
themselves as nucai, neither did | punish those casually calling themselves chen. It was absolutely inappropriate in an official report for Zhou 


Yuanli to present himself as chen, while both Xining and Dalina submitted themselves as nucai.”!28] An edict in 1788 emphasized any similar 
mistake was no longer tolerated in an officially written report. 

Eventually, throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, imperial designed colonization expanded the strength of the 
upper-three banners, removed the weak companies in the lower-five banners, and further diminished the control of noble lords. Yet as 
Lawrence D. Kessler assumes: even after the private servitude was embarked and transformed into state bureaucracy while centralization 
was constructed, feudal loyalties built into the eight-banner system had yet been destroyed completely as long as the perpetual inheritance 


system remained.|29] Tragedies repeated. In 1726, Prince Yinyi beat his guard and steward to death; again in 1838, an imperially ordered 
investigation disclosed another crime: eighty-two people were imprisoned alive in the mansion owned by Prince Jinkai, the younger brother of 
Daoguang emperor, for insignificant reasons, such as quarreling, asking for job assignments, or returning home without permission. Among 
them, thirty-one were booi, eleven civil officials were harangga, and the families of those who committed suicide or were tortured to death 
were forced to remain silent. Jinkai was punished with a reduced salary and demoted noble rank, and his official post was eliminated. In 1838, 
Daoguang emperor further released the military officials of the second-rank and above, civil officials of the fourth-rank and above, and their 


families from harangga status and servile obligations. |9°! 

Still, a number of lower-level defined-bannermen were controlled by their servile bondage, and utilized their harangga connection with 
their lords for their own self-interest as long as the banner system survived until the end of the dynasty. Numbered provincial governors were 
Manchu harangga who obtained money through illegal means for themselves and also for their superiors in the banner, as required by the old 
feudal practices. Office deficit was a serious bureaucratic crime during the Kangxi and Yongzheng period. In decrees, Manchu rulers 
frequently complained about the decline of banner discipline and morality because they were tempted to the luxuries and urbanity of Chinese 
life. Personal financial strain easily paved the way for official corruption. Harangga and booi suffered decline in their personal conduct, 
discipline, and group spirit. In the general manners for harangga-officials confirmed in 1799, Qianlong emperor compromised: it was 
understandable that the feudal bondage rooted in custom required the harangga-officials in the metropolitan to visit their banner lords to pay 
respect during the occasions of birthday parties and major festivals; but provincial officials were forbidden from such social activities when 


they came to the capital.[$1] 
The Privy Purse and Imperial Agents 


To finance the imperial household, the Neiwufu had an independent treasury, the Bureau of Privy Purse (Guangchusi), supplied with 
regular resources as follows: taxes and rents from imperial estates, pawnshop business, surplus quotas of annual revenue from customary 
taxes and salt enterprise, the sale of textiles from imperial manufactories, interest earned from loans, and the sale of official posts. Irregular, 
miscellaneous incomes included: voluntary or compulsory contributions from merchants or officials to atone for their malfeasance, confiscated 
property from political criminals, and trading ginseng, copper, and palace treasure collections. In addition, there were contracted merchants 
who joined the conspiracy to enrich the imperial private treasures. The regular expenditures of the Privy Purse’s budget for the imperial 
household included: daily necessities, ancestral worship and religious festivals, wedding and funeral ceremonies, regular and irregular awards 
presents (for family members, officials, servants, and soldiers, etc.), and imperial tours in south China in particular. According to the data in 
Qing archives, the approximate budget was estimated, for example: 40,000 silver taels per annum for awards (during the years 1744-1750), 
50,000 silver taels for clothing (in the year 1752), 160,000 silver taels for food per annum during the late Guangxu period, 5,500,000 silver 


taels for the emperor's wedding ceremony, and 292,918 silver taels for Cixi empress dowager to spend for award presents.!22! In addition to 
the Privy Purse, the emperor had a secret private treasury (Mizhiju), in his chamber-office, the Mind Nature Hall or ( Yangxindian (see 
appendix D), to collect irregular income for unlimited imperial expenses such as construction in palace, gardens and cemeteries, and for 
favorite luxurious collections. 

Among the scholars who have examined the Qing revenue system and customs bureaus, Chen Guodong assumes that the emperor’s 
self-interest shadowed the state treasury in the Board of Revenue as long as imperial booi legally censored customs bureaus; he suspects the 
function of the Privy Purse, which overlapped and counterbalanced the state fiscal system, was unnecessary and harmful since the emperor 
still could access the state treasury as he wished. In contrast, Qi Meigin values the maintenance of two fiscal accounts as Kangxi emperor’s 
good will to avoid aggravating state deficits; she believes the independent Privy Purse did prevent emperors from maneuvering the state 
budget for their own expenditures.!°4! On reviewing the reverse flow of the money from imperial treasury to the state revenue in the late 
eighteenth century, there is reason to believe that imperial anxiousness aspired to build a dualistic and counterbalanced fiscal system to 
ensure efficient finance for proficient politics. The Neiwufu booi, adhering servile bondage to their imperial lord, were assigned to administer 
state financial enterprises (textile manufactories, customs bureaus, and salt enterprises), to take commercial activities (investment and 
lending loans), and to create fiscal revenue. The statistical data in the following discussion is based on the official archives of the 
administrative system, regulations, and exemplified cases. 

The taxes levied from land, corvée, and commerce were the primary internal revenues reserved for the state treasury. By the 
mid-eighteenth century, after the income from land taxes and salt enterprise, around 12 percent of the state’s yearly total revenue was 
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guaranteed from customs bureaus. The major revenue for customs bureaus was fixed taxes and others included: the profits from the growth 
of commercialization, the bonus required by the tax collectors, the spare money saved from administration funds, officials’ supplementary 
funds (yanglian), and the confiscated property from lawbreakers. The custom censors were required to fulfill the fixed taxes on time without 
penalty, while the surplus revenues were considered their contributions to win an imperial award or as credits for their personal promotions. 
Every year during the mid-eighteenth century, a sum equivalent to 17 percent of the total surplus (around 300,000 silver taels) was submitted 
to the Privy Purse; a greater portion of the money might be received by the imperial personal treasury as gift.[94] 


Fixed Taxes | Reserved Funds | Surplus (1799-) 
(1737-) (1706-) 
| | Shuijiaoyin | 
Huaian (Jiangsu) | 186,255 | 15,384 | 110,000 
Xuye (Jiangsu) | 168,709 | 22,442 | 230,000 (235,000) 
Jiujiang (Jiangxi) | 153,889 18,392 | 367,000 (347,800) 
Wuhu (Anhui) | 138,496 | 18,423 | 73,000 
Bexin (Zhejiang) | 107,669 | 15,384 | 65,000 
_Chongwenmen (Beijing) | _94,483__ | 7,692) 212,789 
Zuoyi (Beijing) 10,000 (8) | 6,145 18,000 
Yuoyi (Beijing) _|_ 10,000 (5) _} 6,216 | 7,321 
Fengyang (Anhui) | 79,839 10,320 | 17,000 (15,000) 
Kuiguan (Sichuan) | _ 73,740 N/A | 110,000 
Minhai (Fujian) | 66,549 | 7,000 | 113,000 
Yuehai(Guangdong) | 56,531 | N/A | 10,000 (850,000, Guangxu) 
Wuzhou (Guangxi) | 54,631 a N/A 7,500 
Donghai (Shandong)* | 50,000 | N/A | 20,000 
Taiping (Guangdong) | 46,829 | 5,846 | 75,500 
Yangzhou (Jiangsu) | 44,884 | 7,692 | 71,000 (68,000) 
Ganguan (Jiangxi) | 41,124 | 5,346 | 38,000 
Tianjin (Zhili) | 40,464 | 7,692 | 20,000 
Xunzhou (Guangxi) | 38,606 | N/A | 5,200 (6,000) 
Xixin Jiangsu) | 33,648 | 7,692 | 33,000 (29,000) 
Wuchang (Hubei) | 33,000 | N/A | 12,000 
| __ Shanhaiguan (Zhili) | 32,200 N/A | 49.487 (80,000) 


Zhehai (Zhejiang) | 32,158 3,750 | 44,000 (39,000) 


| 
Linging (Shandong) | 29.684 | 7,692 __| 11,000 
Jianghai (Jiangsu) | 21,480} 2.500 | 42,000 (120,000) 
Beihai (Zhili)* | 20,000 | N/A _| 2,000 
Zhangjiako (Zhili) 20,000 | N/A 40,561 
Dajianlu (Sichuan) | 20,000 | N/A | 1,341 
Shahuko (Shanxi) | 16,919 | 3.358 | 15.414 
Kuihua (Shanxi) | 15,000 | N/A | 1,600 
Zuoliangting (Hebei) | 6,339 | N/A | 6,000 
Maowuanko | N/A | N/A | 2,200 
Total Average L__ 2,006,618 | 178,966 | 1,830,913 


Approximate Total Income Of Reigns: 
Shunzhi: 1,000,000; Kangxi: 2,000,000; Yongzheng: 3,000,000; Qianlong; 45,000-8,000,000 


Shuijiaoyin, known as the supplementary funds for tax-collectors’ business-trips, were levied during the years between 1686 and 1706, 
and still included in the regular revenue through the dynasty; notwithstanding their original purpose had faded. Most Qing customs bureaus 
were inherited from late Ming, while the Donghai customs bureau in Shandong did not have regulated tax system until mid-nineteenth when 
free port trade system was enforced. The tax amount attached to certain customs bureaus was the numbers recorded in the year 1799, but 
they were not shown in Qinding daqing huidian (QHD, Guangxu edition). 


While regular land taxes were reserved as state’s primary revenue income, the lucrative taxes from consumer and salt enterprises 
enticed imperial attention. His Majesty’s Privy Purse desired a share. To secure and further exceed the profit from the growing 
commercialization, the scrutiny of an appropriate custom censor was essential. By the early Qianlong period (in 1739), the system of 
recruiting censors was affirmed. A name list of eight qualified candidates, including two booi nominated by the Neiwufu and six court officials 
recommended by the Grand Council, was made by the Board of Revenue and submitted to the emperor for decision. The emperor chose his 
favorite one after consulting with the Grand Secretaries, and then the selected censor received a one-year indentured contract from the Board 
of Revenue. Toward the end of his term, a new search would be opened for the replacement through the same procedure. For his important 
mission, a custom censor was ranked at the fourth level with great authority over local affairs. His status was equivalent to that of a provincial 
governor or governor-general.!951 

The recruitment system was intended to maintain the counterbalance between the public court and the imperial private Neiwufu, and to 
ensure the quality of the censors in charge of the internal revenues; nevertheless, the emperor habitually jeopardized the system by choosing 
his favorite booi, extending their assignments, transferring them to different customs bureaus, or withdrawing their appointments as he 
wished. Numerous censors eventually served akin to definite superintendents for most of their career. While the customs bureaus under the 
Board of Work were overseen by the state, among the thirty-two bureaus supervised by the Board of Revenue (controlled twelve and 
coordinated twenty), twenty-four of them were completely or partly administered by Neiwufu booi; meaning 75 percent of customs censors 
were imperially appointed booi. Moreover, the booi textile commissioners were often entitled to oversee the salt enterprise and customs 
bureaus along the Grand Canal area, which provided a great percentage of the state revenue. In Jiangnan, particularly, approximately 90 
percent of customs censors, 20 percent of textile commissioners (for instance, ten out of fifty-four in Jiujiang and fourteen out of sixty in 
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Zhehai), and almost all salt censors could be affirmatively identified as imperial booi, including most of their assistants, secretaries, and 
servants were also booi from the Neiwufu during the eighteenth century.!%° 

Deputy censors and bitieshi, ranked between the fifth and the sixth-grade, serving as censors’ assistants with three years’ fixed-term, 
were also recruited and appointed by the Board of Bureau through the formal procedure; nevertheless, many censors, with imperial 
permission, often recruited their own deputies. For examples, Zhuntai, a Manchu booi, the custom censor of Minhai (in the years 1729-35) 
and Huaian (in the year 1759) bureaus, requested for eight deputies, while Zu Binggui, the censor of Yuehai bureau (in the year 1729), 
requested for five. These deputies were all their booi colleagues in the Neiwufu, and their appointments were renewable.|°’1 Since the late 
Kangxi period, deputies were more like custom censors’ personal staffs, instead of state-employed coworkers. Such private bondage created 
serious corruption in the revenue system. Qianlong emperor, acknowledging the corruption, was cautious about the appointment of deputies. 
In an edict in 1759, the emperor revealed he detected the problem: 


Out of concern for the efficiency of customs bureaus, the censors’ request for deputies was usually granted; the policy 
was opened for convenience under circumstances, yet it had been manipulated for personal interest as a resort to build social 
connections. If private servants and the provincial staff were not reliable, the minister of the Neiwufu would send capable 


assistants to the customs bureaus. The censor could report his evaluation for the assistants. . . ./88] 


Prosperous customs bureaus were easily plagued by corruption. Yuehai customs bureau exemplifies the concern. Initially enacted in 
1723 and resumed in 1750, the bureau, which censored Canton province and Macao, was always managed by booi throughout the dynasty. 
Between the years of 1735-39, the annual fixed-tax gains averaged an estimated 500,000 silver taels, but decreased 60 percent (to roughly 
200,000 silver taels) during the years of 1884—75./99! The serious drop was partly a result of socioeconomic problems toward the end of the 
dynasty, and the court lost its independent authority over consumer revenue after the Opium Wars, and serious administrative malfunction 
particularly irritated the emperor. An imperial edict in 1867 ordered the minister of the Grand Council to investigate the scandal: 


The Yuehai customs bureau had been extremely corrupted for years. The imperial appointed censors were not 
necessarily immoral; nevertheless, they could be cheated by their staff and servants. The applicable amount of taxes 
estimated by General Zuo Zhongtang was around 2,000,000 silver taels, but the number reported by the censor was, in 
contrast, exceedingly low. Military campaigning in the south was urgent and desperate, yet it had not been supported 
appropriately. The provincial governor-general and governor in Yuehai had my order to investigate the case thoroughly, and 
submitted a detailed report to me. Traditionally, the Yuehai customs bureau had tax revenue around 900,000 silver taels, and 


at least 1,000,000 silver taels after Canton was opened for free trade. . . .[40 


Only the Yunnan Salt Administration (in Yunnan and Guizhou provinces) was operated by state bureaucrats, while the others under the 
Board of Revenue had imperial appointed booi elite as commissioners. Salt merchants were required to purchase “salt certificates” (yanyin) 
from the Board of Revenue or the Neiwufu for the right to monopolize the salt enterprise in the authorized areas. While some merchants 
purchased their own areas, large amount of loans from the Privy Purse were granted to the merchants as operating capital in the areas where 
the Neiwufu was authorized to sell and control the funds from the sale of salt certificates. The salt merchants with the Ne/wufu’s certificates 
had the status of imperial mercantile agents (huangshang) and the privilege of tax deduction from the state revenues. But they were required 
to submit the tax deduction, pay an estimated interest rate of 10 percent for imperial loans, and to share the profits they earned from the sale 
of salt with the Neiwufu after state taxes were disbursed.|41] 

The tax from the salt enterprise was the state’s second major income next to the land tax; the Board of Revenue gained approximately 
7,500,000 silver taels per annum during the reign of Qianlong,!42! but the share from total annual salt taxes that the Neiwufu received from the 
state was difficult to estimate. Take the most prosperous salt enterprise in Lianghuai as an example. As the salt censor booi Li Xu promised 


Kangxi emperor when he asked for a renewal of his appointment as censor: the Neiwufu might collect a share of 230,000 silver taels in 1713. 


[43] There were around 205,000 silver taels the Neiwufu shared during the high Qing (before the year 1770), increased to 250,000 silver taels 
near the end of the eighteenth century, and up to 350,000 silver taels during the mid-nineteenth century. The annual interest the Neiwufu 
could earn was also promising throughout the mid-eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries: approximately 300,000 silver taels from Changlu 
salt merchants and 700,000 silver taels from Lianghuai salt merchants. In the year 1810, for instance, the Changlu Salt Administration 


submitted interest of 44,888 silver taels earned from various loans. |441 


| _ Changlu Administration Lianghuai Administration 
Administration Areas Zhili, Hernan Jiangxi, Hunan, Hubei, Anhui, 
| | Jiangsu, Henan 
No. of Salt Certificates 1,026,046 1,395,050 (South) 


| | 296,983 (North) 
Salt-Taxes (Silver Taels) | 0.466-0.5114 (Every 300 jin) | 0.834-1.172 (Every 400 jin) 


Total Taxes 13,000+ Silver Taels 95,888+ Silver Taels 
(Board of Revenue) | | 
The Price of Salt (one jin) | 2 wen 5 hao to 14 wen | 0.17 to 0.3 Silver taels 
Taxes on Salt-Certificates | 647,373 Silver Taels | 3,355,327 Silver Taels 
(Board of Revenue) Distributed share to--- 227,600 for 
textiles. 


50,000 for copper (Neiwufi) 
350,000 for River Construction 


1840 (Actual Taxes) | 502.553 Silver Taels | 2,120,948 Silver Taels 
1842 (Actual Taxes) | 502,553 Silver Taels 2,135,654 Silver Taels 
1845 (Actual Taxes) | 502,553 Silver Taels | 2,120,948 Silver Taels 
1849 (Actual Taxes) | 502,553 Silver Taels 2,120,948 Silver Taels 
Annual Local Taxes | 1,591 Silver Taels 350,000 Silver Tacls 


Considering the great tax contribution received from the customs bureaus and salt enterprise in Lianghuai, Qianlong emperor was 
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cautious about the capacity and morality of the booi elite assigned to the position of salt censor. In an edict in 1778 he ordered the minister of 
the Grand Council to be concerned with such issue: 


The profit of the salt enterprise in Lianghuai was deficient without a right superintendent to devise appropriate 
regulations. The previous censor Yi Linga was recently transferred to the customs bureau because of his misconduct. | was 
not delighted to receive the lavish tributes he encouraged salt merchants to contribute, and was annoyed by his eagerness to 
please me. However, | am comforted to know that the customs bureau had visible improvement after he took the assignment. 
In contrast, the salt industry had very limited gain since Yin Zhu obtained the replacement. He repeated the same mistake by 
accepting salt merchants’ tributes, while saving his own supplementary funds. He was unable to preserve the generous tax 
income salt merchants contributed. | was worried about an unavoidable deficit problem as a result of his careless office 
budget. Merchants should be allowed to reserve a certain portion of the profits they earned from the salt enterprise. Don’t 
constantly acquire their tributes; otherwise they could be drained out, and the revenue income for public affairs would be 


delayed. .. . [45] 


The price to become imperial mercantile agents was exceedingly high. The renowned Fan and Yang families are taken as examples. 
During Qianlong reign, Fan Yubin became the dominant merchant in Zhili and Henan prefectures where the Fan family owned the hereditary 
monopoly to sell salt in twenty-three provinces after they paid the Neiwufu 640,600 silver taels. To retain their status of imperial salt agent, 
they regularly submitted a number of rare objects and luxurious items to the imperial family, and yearly contributed 20,000 silver taels from 
their tax deduction to the Privy Purse. They won the imperial granted status of the Neiwufu registered booi, possessed more than 
one-hundred million in operating capital, and spanned their commercial activities in mining, ginseng trade, military supplies, and salt 


enterprise. |46! Imperial mercantile agents were expected and often compelled to support various kinds of palace needs; for example, more 
than six hundred (607) salt merchants in the Lianghuai administration together contributed 2,000,000 silver taels to celebrate Jiaqing 


emperor's birthday in the year 1809, and approximately totaling 37,000,000 silver taels submitted to both Qianlong and Jianging emperors.!*7] 
Such donations often became a regular tribute obligation imposed upon salt merchants. The heavy imperial demand forced several salt 
merchants, such as Yang Yongyu from a family that managed a considerable salt business for five generations, to claim bankruptcy in 1785, 
by which time he owed the Privy Purse principle money and interest in the amount of 575,899 silver taels. The other salt merchants in 
Changlu were forced to share the 187,331 silver taels debt he left over after selling all of his property to pay arrears. The salt merchants, by 


law, were required to be guarantors for each other's deficit.!4®] 

The Privy Purse made other income from imperial estates, the pawnshop business (huangdang), and the sale of ginseng, textiles, palace 
treasures, and official posts (juanna). The imperial pawnshop business, initially enacted in 1729, had a total of from ten to a maximum of thirty 
shops managed by senior booi-officials with the capital from the Privy Purse. The prices of purchasing official posts, regulated according to 
the level of the positions and the rank of buyers, provided fixed income for the Board of Revenue; the Neiwufu also conducted its own sale, 


and the most expensive position cost 5,000 silver taels for third level military officials.{*9] After the finest ginsengs were reserved for the 
emperor and his meritorious subjects, the sale of ginseng during the years 1747-95, on average, generated approximately 225,522 silver taels 
per annum for the great quality and quantity of the produce; the customs bureaus of Chongwenmen (see appendix D) in Hebei province and 
metropolitan Beijing operated the sale of ginseng, and furs and palace treasures; sometimes metropolitan officials were permitted to buy the 
extra ginseng with a lower price and make a profit on the resale. Yet the business greatly dropped during the nineteenth century due to a 


seriously decreased product.!©°] The confiscated property from law offenders was a bonus. In 1799, Jianging emperor enriched the Privy 
Purse by about 33,551 silver taels of gold, 3014,095 silver taels, and abundant real property (1001 houses, 126,600 mu of land, and 12 


pawnshops) from the notorious Grand Secretary Niuhulu Heshen.!§1] All the profits were reserved for the palace entity, and imperial social 
activities, such as rewards and charitable expenses to win his subjects’ loyalty. 

The economic profits in Jiangnan areas were particularly entrusted to booi elite to assure the emperor could secure a tight personal 
control over the enormous resources and enterprises; moreover, to reconcile the tensions between the frustrated late Ming Chinese and the 
Manchu government. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the commissioners (ranked the fourth or the fifth-grade) of the imperial 
textile manufactories in Suzhou, Hangzhou, and Jiangning also coordinated the prosperous customs bureaus in Wuhu, Jiujiang, Huaian, and 
Xuye, and censored the salt administrations in Lianghuai and Changlu. Moreover, they were imperial private informants and agents who 
demonstrated Manchu authority over dissident Chinese, especially the late Ming loyalists in Jiangnan.[5! Kangxi and Qianlong emperors each 
had six southern tours to make acquaintance with the Chinese elite and the salt merchants; the latter contributed 20 percent of the state’s 
annual salt taxes in the mid-Qianlong period. The imperially selected commissioners were Chinese booi-scholars with the credentials of both 
Manchu and Chinese cultures for their missions. Candidates’ genealogical backgrounds, personal abilities, and particularly loyalty to the 
sovereign were important criteria for consideration. Those who carried out their duties in compliance with the imperial received liberal rewards, 
while the others who failed to do so were punished relentlessly. As emperors often reminded them that they had received many imperial 
favors, they were required to demonstrate their loyalty and ability to provide information of political and economic significance. 

To elaborate their assessment and to reveal in detail any suspicious anti-Qing hearsay and activities, booi commissioners were on 
long-tenure appointments with imperially granted authority, which was equivalent to provincial governors. They administered imperial secret 
assignments above administration and even military laws, and bypassed the regular bureaucracy, maneuvering with the cooperation of local 
governments. Commissioners were required to send the emperors secret reports regarding political conspiracies, bypassing regular 
procedures for document delivery, in a system where documents were sealed for only the emperor to read. Yongzheng emperor ordered booi 
Li Bingzhong, the Suzhou textile commissioner, to secure the city with imperially granted supreme authority: 


Suzhou, located at the gateway to nationwide commerce, was the gateway through which frequently traveled officers and 
merchants attached to each other. Any suspicious connection in the city should be investigated and reported to me in detail 
immediately and secretly. The commissioners of textile factories and customhouses with limited office tasks should be 
determined to inquire about local activities. Do not preserve your strength for an easy errand, do not avoid difficult challenges, 


attend to your official duties, be consciously on the alert, and commit your loyalty to me. | will recognize your contributions. [53 


Kangxi emperor, on the other hand, paid special attention to the agricultural economy and the well-being of commoners. To conciliate the 
Chinese commoners, his trusted booi commissioners Cao Yin and Li Xu regularly submitted “weather reports” (qingyuzhe) about rice prices, 
rain accumulation, and harvest conditions in Jiangnan. Moreover, to regulate a wide variety of local problems, and to inspect the highest 


provincial officials and influential Chinese elite, they were ordered to write and send secret memoirs for imperial instructions.!54) During the 
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famine in 1707 and 1708 in Siming, Zhejiang, the emperor was cautious about the increasing anti-Manchu emotion after the revolt was 
suppressed by force; he took booi commissioner Li Xu into his confidence, and demanded his inquire into the commoners’ living condition. Li 
Xu reported in a secret memoir: 


. .. Last year’s drought did not seriously damage the local economy. Inhabitants are contented with their lot and devoted 
to their life as usual. Local populace has no empathy for the robbers, despising them for disturbing community security during 
natural calamity. Many people are grateful for Your Majesty’s benevolent caring, and believe the bandits deserved the death 
penalty since they stubbornly refused to plead guilty. The local civil and military authorities that failed to educate the 
ordinaries properly should be responsible for the socioeconomic disorder, and for the failure of controlling the revolt on time 


before it spread into local chaos.|5°! 


To win friendship with the Jiangnan elite, Li Xu and Cao Yin often sponsored the publication of literature, regularly hosted literature 
parties and provided economic support for renowned Chinese scholars and their families, and remodeled Confucian temples and the Ming 
founder’s imperial tomb. For their great contribution to the solidarity of Jiangnan, both commissioners won respect from the Chinese 
community for their justice and benevolence while operating well their secret mission to spy on influential Chinese gentry about their daily 


activities.56] Other commissioners carried the mission to enhance the power of the monarchy. 

Considering imperial expenses that plagued the state treasury in the late Ming dynasty, the Qing emperors drew a clear distinction 
between the inner palace and the outer court by pointing out the separation of the imperial purse and the state treasure. Ironically, the 
imperial good will created a nightmare for the state. There was a revered flow of money from the affluent Privy Purse to the state treasury 
while Qianlong emperor had amassed large amounts of savings; yet, throughout the nineteenth century, Neiwufu’s 150,000 staff and the 
meticulous expenditures for palace construction became a burden for the state to transfer irregular and eventually regular loans that could not 
be expected to be repaid. In general, the Privy Purse received a state loan of 600,000 silver taels (equivalent to 30 percent of its fixed annual 
tax income) during the reign of Qianlong. The amount increased to 900,000 silver taels during the Daoguang reign (since 1830), and rose to 
1,400,000 silver taels after 1893, while the declining dynasty suffered insufficient local revenues and the enormous expenses for garden 


constructions and imperial weddings.'°”] The conflicts between the two treasuries intensified when the Neiwufu could not regulate the loan 
payments, weakening the normal function of the state. Under imperial order, the deficit was often covered by the income from the salt 


enterprise in the Grand Canal areas.8l The Neiwufu became a source of corruption while its function to serve as counterbalancing force to 
the state was fading. 


Social Status and Privilege 


To secure Manchu’s exclusive rulership, the Qing emperors highlighted the quality and quantity of bannermen’s education. 
Defined-bannermen were eligible for free education in the state sponsored public schools as early as 1631, and the first civil service 
examination designed for them was enacted in 1634. More than one hundred defined-bannermen accomplished the literati degree in the 
examination during the reign of Hongtaiji. After the court moved to Beijing, the banner public school system, superintended by the Board of 
Rites, the National Academy (Guozijian), and banner organizations, flourished and provided general education, special programs, and 
advanced studies. Students had free cafeteria and stationery supplies, and were free of tuition charge; elite schools even provided students a 
monthly stipend. While learning Han culture, as the means to govern the Chinese was important in public education, the Manchu rulers 
insisted that the common curriculum included archery, horse riding, Manchu language, and the cultural objects of Manchu ethnic identity and 
values distinguished from the Chinese tradition. The defined-bannermen who only cared for Han texts were excluded from government 
appointments, and learning Confucian classics was intentionally limited and even prevented while the civil service examination was once 


temporarily suspended during the mid-eighteenth century.!°9! Still, upper banner families, and emperors in particular, attracted to Confucian 
learning throughout the dynasty. 

To ensure the quality of the ruling elite, the schools for Aisin Gioro male descendants were enacted in the seventeenth century (in 1653) 
and systemized in early eighteenth century in Beijing, Shengjing, and Chengde. Students had a monthly stipend of at least two silver taels. 
They could choose a Manchu or Han program; however, both languages and archery were a requirement. They were evaluated by regular 
tests once a month, twice a year, and by a comprehensive examination every five years. Talented students were selected to be study 
companions of the imperial princes in the Supreme Studio in the palace. The school system for imperial descendants of the mainline (Aisin or 
zongshi) at age above ten was endorsed in 1724. Their eight banners were divided into two wings; each had one campus for their one 
hundred selected students under the instruction of an administration of senior lineage nobles. Students’ conducts were inspected by the 
Imperial Clan court, and misbehaving students were reported to the emperor. The school system for imperial descendants of the branch line ( 
Gioro) was not founded until 1729. There were eight campuses, supervised by noblemen, and approximately three hundred and forty selected 
students, aged between eight and eighteen, studied on the campus in their own banner. The Gioro beyond school age (over eighteen) were 
ordered to participate in the lesson of Yongzheng emperor's Instructions (Shengyu guangxun) in their banner office twice a month. 6° 

The school (called shijue shizhi xue) for nonrelative nobles, who were eligible to hereditary posts from their fathers (ranked the 
fourth-grade and above), was founded in 1752. Students were teenagers, guided by an official of the second or the first-rank, evaluated 
annually, and expelled if they failed to satisfy the sixth level requirement within three years. The booi, qualified for perpetual inheritance, could 
enroll in the school by the mid-nineteenth century (in 1857).!6"! In Beijing, every banner had one public school for general education. Young 
defined-bannermen from age ten to twenty could enroll and choose a Manchu or Han program taught by professional instructors. A banner 
official of the fourth or the fifth-rank was in charge of the evaluation of students, while the principle of the banner evaluated teachers and the 
general performance of the school; the Board of Rites would be required for improvement if the performance was unsatisfactory. Banner 
schools were also available in Manchuria and Johe, army garrisons, imperial gardens and cemeteries where defined-bannermen resided. The 
schools for the minority of Mongolian descents (issued in 1760) and Muslim descent (issued in 1776), located outside the western entrance of 
the palace, were supervised by the office of minority affairs (located outside the Changanmen). Students were taught by their own teachers 
and in their own languages.!©2! The Neiwufu regularly sent twenty booi boys in the upper-three banners to learn the minority languages. Booi 
boys in the lower-five banners also studied in their banner public schools, although their enrollment was limited. 

There were two prestigious schools in the palace for banner elite. The Prospect Hill School (established in 1685 in Jingshan, located to 
the northern back outside the Qing Forbidden City; see appendix D), was reserved for the young booi in the upper-three banners. The school, 
overseen by three general directors, had more than twenty Han teachers and language translators, and approximately four hundred students, 
between ten and eighteen years in age. Students, supported with a monthly stipend of one silver tael, were reviewed every third year, and 
those were expelled if they failed evaluation. A graduate school of a ten-year program was available for advanced students. The Palace of 
Universal Peace School (in Xianangong established in 1728), located within the palace near the western entrance (see appendix D), was 
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under the administration of fifteen high officials. Academician-professors, Manchu and Han language instructors, and archery coaches were 
totally of twenty-five faculties. Ninety graduate students from age fifteen to twenty-three were selected from Prospect Hill School, banner 
schools, and literati degree holders in Beijing. They were endowed with a monthly stipend of two silver taels, and were reviewed every three 
to five years, or voluntarily took an examination operated by the Board of Rites every year; they learned literature in both Chinese and 
Manchu languages to prepare for advanced-degree exams. The graduate school also included a special education program, initiated by 
Kangxi emperor and enlarged during the nineteenth century in it size and variety. The program provided the training of such subjects as 
languages, translation, astronomy, archery, horse riding, and gun powder techniques. A Latin language program, started in 1729, selected 
twenty young bannermen from officials’ families in the Neiwufu. Western language programs (English, French, Germen, and Japanese) were 
not enacted until the 1860s. 

General education in public schools provided well-trained administrators for the state bureaucratic system. Wide ranges of opportunities 
were opened to the graduates; with the certificate requirement satisfied and their banner lord’s recommendation, they could apply for or 
purchase a military or civil official position. The language programs trained professional translators or tongshi who also had assignments in 
the central and province government. A great number of qualified graduates, selected by the Board of Rites, started their career as 
secretaries (wailing and kushi) or bitieshi, these positions offered the ladder accessed to high officialdom. Upon their graduation, the booi from 
the Prospect Hill School were virtually guaranteed official posts in the Neiwufu; whereas the graduate students from the Universal Peace 
School immediately received state appointments according to their qualification evaluated by the Board of Personnel; they could also enroll in 


the National Academy for further study, or pursue an academic degree through the civil service examination. |} 

The education of Confucian classics in public schools benefited students with ambition for academic careers, particularly for the 
defined-bannermen and booi with less means who could not afford private tutors. Late Qing writer Zheng Jun described banner public 
schools: 


Effective teaching was awarded, and successful learning was advanced, while admonishment was enforced for their poor 
performance. Public schools were well financed by the state; enormous budgets were annually distributed to students’ meals, 
books, stationery (writing papers and inkstone), classroom supplies, and the stipends and awards for teachers and 
administrators. Schools attracted numerous talented scholars, high student-enrollment, and successful accomplishment in the 
civil service examinations; in several exams’ subjects, half of the total academic degree holders were public school graduates. 


The essences of education were, however, neglected. !®41 


Monwuji Yunchang (1753-1813), renowned under the name Fashishan, was a beneficiary of the public school system in the reign of 
Qianlong when public education was generously funded. From a lower Mongol booi family (in the Plain Yellow Banner), Fashishan struggled 
for survival after his uncle, who was also his adoptive-father, deceased when he was at age nine. His adoptive-mother, née Han (the 
granddaughter of Gao Bing), a well-educated Chinese booi from a prominent family, was a talented poet and devoted mother who pawned her 
clothing to purchase Confucian classic texts and a dictionary for him. Fashishan’s early education was guided by née Han; she often sat 
together with him while he was studying through the night. Fashishan was accepted by the Universal Peace School at the age of sixteen, and 
graduated at twenty-one. He received free meals at school and had a bed for the night in a Buddhist temple, but depended on another uncle 
after née Han deceased. After completing school, he continued his own study in the temple until he won the highest academic degree at age 
twenty-seven. Without much luck in his political career, the highest-rank he ever attained was 4a; however, he became an eminent scholar 
and leading poet renowned for his productive literature editing and the Zen philosophy in his poetry of tranquility. His name, Fashishan, 
granted by Qianlong emperor, honored his academic accomplishment; the word indicates conscientiousness. |! 

Toward the late nineteenth century, traditional public schools for bannermen declined. With limited motivation, a high percentage of 
students dropped out as a result of guaranteed job security and the financial support from banner system. The highly selective examination 
demanded a thorough study of Confucian classics, which was, nevertheless, limited in public schools. Well-off banner elite, devoted to their 
academic career, preferred private tutoring. Socholo Liangqing, a booi in the Plain White Banner who won the highest academic degree 
during the Kangxi reign, credited public school education for his success in civil exams. His son Debao graduated from Xianangong palace 
school, yet his grandson Yinghe, partly because of his poor health, studied with private tutors (all of them were Han literati with academic 
degrees). Yinghe passed the test to be bitieshi at age fourteen, won the highest academic degree at twenty-three, and was an imperially 
appointed academician and editor of official histories during the reign of Qianlong. He became the most successful scholar-official in his 
prominent family.!©6! |t was a status identity of banner elite to have a home school and private tutors. Chen Hengging, a Han Chinese from 
Shandong, recalled the fashion in Beijing while he served as a metropolitan official there: 


Along with fancy dress, horses, and carts, as a popular saying in the capital indicated, a Manchu elite household must 
have six assortments: grand tents, fish jars, Pomegranate trees, private tutors, fat dogs, and a number of maids to show their 
social status. .. . Many tutors, recommended by the rice merchants who had business with elite households, were the literati 
from Shandong. The merchants’ rice stores provided elite families’ monthly rice stipend, arranged loans for their emergent 
needs, and became acquainted with the family members. Tutors taught children and also worked as secretaries for their 


employers.|°7] 


The prominent Wanyan family of the Manchu booi elite in the Bordered Yellow Banner for generations secured respectable political 
careers through the civil service examination. Their home school and private tutoring tradition, dedicated to the learning of both Manchu and 
Han literature, produced many eminent scholars and the highest academic degree holders. Ashitan with a highest academic degree in 
translation was an imperially honored, established scholar for his contribution to the translation of Confucian classics. His son, Hesu, was also 
a linguistic scholar, published eloquent translations of Chinese popular literature, and served as Kangxi emperor's trusted language teacher 
for imperial princes.!©8] Grandson Linging (informal name Boyu, Jianting) was home schooled together with his siblings and cousins under 
Han tutors until he won the highest academic degree at age nineteen; his first Manchu tutor was his grandfather Wanyan Da, and he learned 
poetry composing from his Han mother née Yun Zhu, who was the granddaughter of scholar-painter Yun Shouping in Jiangsu. Both her 
grandfather and great-grandfather were late Ming loyalists and refused to serve Manchus; however, her father (as dianshi) served in Qing 
local government and she was married to the son of his superior. Wang Zuoxian, one of Linging’s great-grandsons, described his family 
school as an example of private education of Bejing banner elite: 


The school usually had three rooms in the southern building located between the private quarter and public area near the 
entry door. In the main room, a table was displayed in the front of a shrine to worship the grand teacher Confucius, while the 
tutor’s desk and seat were set under the window on the eastern wall. Students started at age seven after they finished 
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learning basic characters at home. Every day before class, they performed a deep bow to the Confucian shrine, and then to 
the tutor before they settled in their own seats. The first class was calligraphy; they practiced blush tracking on the printed red 
characters duplicated from renowned calligraphers’ writings. The Wanyan family school adopted the printed copy of thirty-two 
characters written by Linging, whose calligraphy was praised by scholars like Pan Shien (1770-1854) and Ou Junzao for its 
unique characteristic influenced by the grand calligrapher Ouyang Xun (557-641). The literature of the thirty-two characters 
said: “One hundred things needed to learn before becoming a scholar as old people believed: first, cultivating virtue, then 
reading literature, devoting effort as much as for building a mountain, controlling the heart to be calm like still water, enduring 
strong will without absent mind, and starting right away from today.”. . . . After age ten, students learned the composition of 
essays and poetry, and then Confucian classics, collections of renowned poetry; philosophy and history (Shiji, Hanshu, 
Sanguozhi, and Zizhi tongjian . . .) were added for advanced study. Students practiced blush writing on small characters in 
the walking style in order to perform well during the civil service examinations; otherwise, they could accept the assigned 
lower positions in the government by age eighteen. Manchu language, physical exercises, and basic military training were 
taught by Manchu tutors. For a half-day in every week, students would practice using knife and arrow, horse riding, skating, 


and playing ball on an open field.[69! 


Lower level booi in the Imperial Household were not allowed to take the civil exams; however, since 1694, booi elite derived relatively 
equal rights, shared with defined-bannermen, to take the civil service exams in the category, reserved for Manchus and Mongols, which was 


separated from the one for the candidates of Chinese bannermen.!”°! According to Liu Xiaomeng and Du Jiaji, during the Yongzheng period, 
167 booi successfully passed the exams and among them, eighteen won the higher academic degree. Yet Manchu writer, elite Fu Ge, 
suggested that the number of booi in the upper-three banners who passed at the highest academic degree might have been less than a half 
dozen. Preston M. Torbert assumes that they lacked strong motivation for exams because they occupied almost guaranteed official posts in 
the Neiwufu and other boards in the government. The booi in the lower-five banners who could read and write fluently were also assigned to 
available positions. Kangxi and Yongzheng emperors often ordered banner lords to recommend their qualified booi to serve at provincial 
offices. Jonathan D. Spence points out: several booi degree holders were granted minor hereditary titles, and positions in both provincial and 
central governments; a few advanced to prominent careers as grand secretaries, ministers of the Grand Council, or ministers of the Six 


Boards.!”"] Manchu booi Ying Lian (in one of the upper-three banners), for example, was appointed to Grand Secretary in 1780 after he 
gained the second-level academic degree. Xu Wending with a highest academic degree was once in sinjeku for the reasons of involving a 


political event, yet he was promoted to Grand Secretary after his case was revised.!”2] 

In the banner system, the social hierarchy was highly stratified: defined-bannermen and booi were associated with the status of their 
banner lords and classified by their banner companies and ethnic identities. Those in the upper-three banners had relatively higher status 
than their counterparts in the lower-five banners; defined-bannermen in general were superior to booi in the same banners, but the booi elite 
in the upper-three had better social privileges compared to ordinary defined-bannermen in the lower-five banners. Intermarriage was 
customary among bannermen, Manchus and Chinese, of relatively equal status, but unpopular between different ethnics and those of unequal 
status. 

In order to regulate the substantial privilege and the financial support preserved for ruling nobles as stated in the imperial lineage laws: 
imperial descendants were prohibited from taking wife from lesser defined-bannermen (in the lower-five banners), booi commoners, or 
Chinese commoners; offenders lost noble title and financial aid, and were subjected to punishment. Concubinage was a legal alternative in 
cases where an inappropriate marriage offended the banner laws. Take the examples of the following two nobles who were both imperial 
branch descendants. Qingxinbao had a Chinese commoner as his second wife for three years, and she was pregnant when their marriage 
was questioned by the Imperial Clan Court in 1792. They both refused a divorce. Qingxinbao was sentenced to one-hundred blows and 
reduced one year stipend, while his wife was accepted by his genealogy only if she agreed to be termed as a concubine and her children to 
give up the share of the benefits a wife’s children would possess. In another case in 1868, Ruigui married a booi daughter as his wife, and 
was punished for this infraction. Their marriage was annulled, his application for financial support for his wedding was discarded, and the girl’s 


booi father was punished. Ruigui’s family was then forced to register the girl in their genealogy as a concubine.!7° 

In Manchu noble households, the children of concubines were disgraced in the unranked status of “wanton nobles” (xiansan zongshi) with 
much limited financial support (on average less than six silver taels for a male in 1740); they were included in imperial genealogy or Daging 
yudie, but not eligible for the inheritance of their father’s noble title, official posts, or property. The illegitimate children of a mistress were also 
included in the father’s lineage genealogy, yet in a separate book; they would be raised in the banner institution, and remained as 
defined-bannermen but without the same benefits as those for their siblings born to legal consorts. The male adolescents of wanton 
bannermen were summoned to attend imperial princes when they studied in the Supreme Studio. As the descendant of Qianlong emperor's 
grandson, Prince Yikuang remained dominant political influence during Cixi’s reign. He had eighteen children and six concubines from 
Manchu elite families; one more than the rule allowed for a prince. The family’s high aristocratic status did not tolerate a concubine from 
booi-servant background. Yikuang had illicit sex with a maid and locked her in a room after she was conceived. The newborn daughter was 
registered as a prince’s daughter in the imperial lineage after Yikuang principle wife agreed to claim the baby as her own. The maid was never 
allowed to leave the house until she deceased; she was buried in a commoner’s cemetery. The daughter grew up and was married to a 
Manchu prince, but her inferior background shadowed her conjugal relationship.!74! 

The restriction was not usually forced upon the intermarriage between lesser Manchu and Chinese banner families, and taking 
concubines from Chinese commoners was commonly practiced by bannermen. Their concubines’ children had a better situation than their 
counterparts in noble families. For instance, Monwuji Guixin was born to a Chinese concubine; however, his life and career were not limited 
by his mother’s inferior status probably because he was Fashishan’s only son. To maintain their social status and search for political allies, the 
booi elite families (such as the Gao, Wanyan, Socholo, Monwuji, Zhongxiang (Yangjia), and Jinjia) intermarried with each other, and with the 
families of upper defined-bannermen. Prominent booi elite were attractive mates for the elite families of defined-bannermen, such as the 
daughter of the noble Kong family, who were the descendants of Confucius, was willingly married to Songjing, the son of Ding Zaobao from a 
Han booi family in the Plain Yellow Banner; both father and son were high officials in the Neiwufu. The most compelling Grand Secretary 
Niohuru Heshen, a defined-bannermen in a Plain Red Banner during the reign of Qianlong, offered his daughter to prominent Socholo Yinghe, 
but was rejected because of Heshen’s negative reputation.!’5 

Social mobility was available in the banner system. Except the criminals in sinjeku who could only wait for imperial emancipation, booi 
and defined-bannermen were eligible for the promotion of their status upward to a higher banner (ta/qi) through marriage, outstanding 
accomplishments in civil or military service, and academic achievement. The ranking order for promotion was from subcompany to company, 
from booi to defined-bannermen, from the bordered to plain banner, and from a Chinese to Manchu banner. Promotion proceeded only by one 
step at a time, except for those who were freed from servile status by the emperor in gratitude for their service rendered.!”6] Constant mobility 
in the banner system continued during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries while defined-bannermen were moved from the upper-three 
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to the lower-five banners following the imperial policy of colonization; more booi elite promoted their banner status, but poor booi commoners 
and a great number of Chinese defined-bannermen, especially Hanjun families of lower levels, were easily forced to give up the prestige of 


banner status (chuqi), and become ordinary commoners, particularly toward the end of the dynasty.!””] While the booi’s banner status and 
prestige declined, particularly the lesser booi privately owned by officials or nobles were gradually referred to simply as household servants. 
Lesser bannermen as soldiers in Beijing had regular stipends (cash and grain), houses, and land, and extra support during military 
campaigns, but they prepared their own gear (horses, uniforms, and tent, etc.). Because of their degraded lands and the costly military 
equipment, soldiers often suffered poverty. The large army, built by the Kangxi emperor, burdened the state while military campaigns were 
less demanding, and the increasing population of soldiers became a socioeconomic problem in Beijing. Through the early to high Qing period, 
the emperors advocated regular welfare programs (raising stipends, low interest loans, seniors and handicapped care, free housing and land), 
and increased the employment of soldiers. The Yongzheng emperor selected young bannermen from poor families, trained and economically 
supported them to be reserved military sources, and the Qianlong emperor raised around 57,900 soldiers to guard Beijing. In the meantime, 
both emperors enforced a survey of population registers to eliminate illegally registered defined-bannermen. A group of lesser bannermen, 
who originally were defined-bannermen’s booi or adopted children, was forced to register under separated-households (kaihuren). Around 
10,000 such people were discriminated against by relatively lower status without the entire set of privileges, such as education, employment, 
and regular stipends, for defined-bannermen. Soldiers were transferred to Manchuria to cultivate agrarian lands, and Han Chinese bannermen 


were freed to be commoners.!78] 

According to Du Jiji's study, among the estimated 300,000 bannermen who moved to Beijing, booi numbered approximately 210,000 to 
240,000, equivalent to 63 percent of the total bannermen population in early Qing (by 1648), and remained slightly over 30 percent during the 
early eighteenth century. The number of booi declined rapidly by the late eighteenth century after many of lesser booi escaped or were 
transferred into commoners, nobles failed to maintain bonded servitude for their lifestyle, and a number of booi elite were transferred to the 
state bureaucracy through civil service examination system. Throughout the nineteenth century, burden by the financial support for booi 
households, the Neiwufu seldom opened the enrollment of new booi. Only very few applications from outstanding Chinese singers who served 


in the palace music department (the Beijing opera and Jiangnan Kunchu), or significant eunuchs’ relatives were accepted.!’9! Booi declined to 
22 percent of total bannermen population, and in the population registers of the year 1909, booi households were estimated at 12 percent of 
the total number of banner households (13,847 out of the total of 118,783; 4,571 in the upper-three banners and 9,276 in the lower-five 


banners).|8°] 


Afterword 


Neiwufu booi Cao Yin and Li Xu were reproached by the governor-general in Jiangnan for their immense deficit of 819,000 silver taels in 
the Jiangning and Suzhou textile manufactories. But lenient Kangxi considered it mismanagement, impeded the investigation, and ordered the 
salt administration in Lianghuai to pay off the fines they owed the state. Nevertheless, in 1727, Li Xu was investigated for purchasing Suzhou 


girls for Prince Yunyi, the brother and enemy of the Yongzheng emperor.!®8"] More corrupt booi censors and commissioners were revealed 
during the Qianlong reign. The reputation of the Gao family was stained when Gao Heng was executed for forcing salt merchants to contribute 
4,670,000 silver taels to the emperor when he censored the Lianghuai salt enterprise (during 1735-39); and his son Gao Pu was executed for 


stealing the government's jade to sell while he was assigned a military mission in Xinjiang.!®! Xining and Jihou were severely punished for 
embezzling consumer taxes of more than 70,000 silver taels. Haibao stole at least 220,000 silver taels while he was in charge of the Jiangsu 
textile manufactory, and was accused of forcefully purchasing numerous young entertainers and concubines from Suzhou. Yet Haibao was 
released from trial since his mother was probably the wet-nurse née Xie for whom Yongzheng emperor was grateful. The Qianlong emperor 
even allowed his widow to keep part of his property and his son to retain the hereditary post. The emperor was informed of the corruption of 
his booi agents; however, in some cases, he considered them akin to family members, and punished their misconduct instead of terminating 


them. He accepted their greed as human weakness, and sighed: smart booi knew how to become rich. [891 

Preston M. Torbert suspects that the emperor convinced the prosperous and corrupt booi to make a voluntary or forced contribution to his 
private treasury as a compensation for their relief from punishment. Torbert suggests the rampant corruption of booi agents and harangga 
officials was a consequence of imperial policy and feudal servile bondage rooted in the banner system. As imperial trusted bondservants, the 
booi served in the management of commercial enterprises to invent imperial most economic profits; yet with permanent tenure and imperially 
granted power, they bypassed the regular bureaucracy system and established close relationships with merchants, creating the tendency to 
engage in corruption. All levels of government, from the emperor to the district magistrate, possessed both formal public institutions 
(government bureaucracy) and informal institutions (personal relationships of dependence which linked bondservants to the emperor, 
indentured servants to officials, and even indentured servants to other indentured servants). The net of connection became the source of 


corruption. |®41] 

On the other hand, Madeleine Zelin in her study on the fiscal reform in 1720s and 1730s believes corruption and tax evasion to be the 
underlying weakness of late Qing finance. She points out: by the nineteenth century, the dynasty was ravaged by institutional corruption and 
torn by centrifugal forces; the constraints imposed on rational fiscal administration by the structure of the socioeconomic system caused the 
breakdown of the imperial control of corruption. As an alien dynasty attempting to win its legitimacy and the support of Chinese, the Manchu 
ruler was willing to learn Confucian benevolence: precluding the expansion of taxation thus greatly limited resources of central and local 
governments. As a result, public expenses and office funds were inadequate, and officials’ regular stipends were decreased. The 
supplementary funds for officials were meant to eliminate bureaucracy corruption; however, the allocations of such funds, not viewed as static 
quotas, were increased and diminished to meet the needs of officials in the field, and the officials under the rank of magistrate were not 
usually considered. The informal funding networks for officials were customarily not declared illegal expectations, entering private pockets in 


the form of graft.{85 

My study concludes that in the course of centralization throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Manchu conquest ruler 
hesitated to trust the state bureaucracy, which had been dominated by Han Chinese bureaucratic culture, rather depending on the Neiwufu 
institution and the banner system to ensure imperial autocracy. The hereditary feudal servile bondage, which pledged harangga and booi to 
their imperial lords, was particularly significant for the consolidation of the imperial autocracy in both economic and political control. Through 
the colonization movement, granted defined-bannermen permeated imperial control to the demise of the solidarity and political orientations of 
nobles in the lower-five banners. While the threat against imperial autocracy was virtually removed, yet their bondage to their banner lords 
was not extinguished, and it destructed the bureaucracy system by factionalizing a network for corruption throughout various levels of the 
bureaucracy. The incredibly limited regular stipend and the unguaranteed supplementary funds were a temptation to engage in corruption. 
Booi were an indispensable part of that system. As Qi Meiqin’s study points out, the regular stipend for textile commissions was limited to a 
yearly amount of 160 silver taels and 300 pecks of white rice paid by the provincial government's budget; however, their lucrative post as the 
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coordinator of textiles, salt, and commerce simultaneously had regular office funds totaling approximately 45,000 silver taels,!85) and had 
authority over the large sums of surplus taxes from customs bureaus and salt enterprises as imperial economic agents of the Privy Purse. The 
enormous influence of commissioners from directing manufactories, salt administrations, and customs bureaus enabled them to accumulate 
considerable wealth. As long as they fulfilled their quotas, submitted on time a précised number of rare objects and luxury items for the 
imperial family, and committed their servile loyalty to emperors, many of them secured their positions for a considerable number of years. 
Booi, allocated in provincial assignments, were meant to reduce the power of the eunuchs in local financial resources, but eventually filled in 
the vacancy left by the eunuchs as long as the Qing rulers were unable to change the systematic problems that plagued late imperial China. 
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Chapter 5 
MING PALACE SERVING-WOMEN 


Official Ming sources do not state the total number of palace serving-women. Alvaro Semedo, the late Ming observer, estimated there 
were 3,000 women and 12,000 eunuchs in the year 1626 and probably around fifty to one-hundred imperial women and 2,000 to 3,000 


serving-women during any reign.!"] Modern historian Ch’iu Chung-lin asserts that each recruitment selected approximately 300 women; the 
specific number of serving-women was 2,575 in the year 1564, around 1,500 during the late Wanli reign, and probably less than 1,000 at the 


time the dynasty was destroyed by a peasant rebellion. 2! 

Serving-women from all levels of education could be unskilled or highly trained, and included artisans, musicians, physicians, and official 
researchers at the upper end. A few of them were purchased and most were recruited through a formal procedure, while others joined the 
palace service through confiscation from criminal families, being taken into the palace by force, or being summoned due to outstanding 
personal skills or virtues. Guided by their intended functions, serving-women were recruited by one of the two institutions which employed and 
supervised them: the Six Bureaus (See appendix C), and the eunuch agencies, the Bureau of Rites and Etiquette (Liyifang). Upon her hiring, a 
woman recruited, by female service organization, could have been assigned to any of the Six Bureaus for general service, and while a 
potential “three dames (sanpo)” from a separate recruitment process, learned their intended duties as wet-nurses (naipo), midwives (wenpo), 
or female physicians (yipo). 

This chapter inquiring Ming service organizations in general and individual serving-women in particular, is concerned with the following 
issues: the general regulations for palace women and the specific factors in different reigns, and how these matters affected the life of 
serving-women in different reigns. The discussion surveys the institutionalized recruitment system which administrated the number of women 
selected and released in different years and reigns, evaluated the social and geographic origins of women, and regulated their service 
functions, contracts, and payments, and their retirement and deaths in relation to their service in the inner palace. Several hundred more 
women who worked in the palace also deserve attention. With various capacities, they worked as female chair bearers, entertainers, 
musicians, and dancers in the Entertainment Bureau (Jiaofangsi) or Laundry Bureau (Wanyiju). They were not recruited through regular 
service organizations, but summoned for specific tasks on a seasonal basis or for terms under indentured contracts. Some of those women 
were state owned slaves confiscated from disgraceful families involved in political events; they were sentenced to work as a punishment for 
the crimes of which their male relatives were accused. Their apprehensive emotions and shames for their misfortune are considered in this 
study. 

Official documents are less concerned with the lives of the lower-status palace women, while records related to women in the imperial 
harem and in the female service organization are often intermingled, and references to female officials are usually included in the sections 
dealing with imperial consorts. Unofficial sources and local gazettes, consequently, are significant and revealing materials to this study. 
Abundant unofficial sources written by Ming or early Qing historians can supplement or even replace the official records. In terms of this study, 
the most revealing and reliable of all available unofficial sources are: Shengchao tongshi shiyiji (Female Recorders’ Reports of Imperial 
Domestic Lives of the Glory Dynasty) and Wuzong waiji (Unofficial Records of Zhengde emperor) by Mao Qiling (1623-1716), Zouzhongzhi 
(Humble Insider’s Notes) of 1638 and Minggongshi (History of the Ming Palace) by Liu Ruoyu in the late Ming, Chunming mengyulu by Sun 
Chengze (1592-1676), Wanshu zaji of 1593 by Shen Bang, Wanli yeho bian (buyi) by Shen Defu (1587-1642). These works provide insiders’ 
sensitive perspectives for the service organizations and serving women. 


The Three Dames 


Midwives and female physicians were recruited infrequently, depending on the needs of the inner palace. The candidates, who passed 
the primary selection processed by local governments, were sent to the final selection overseen by imperial male doctors and the eunuch 
institution, the Ceremonial Directorate (Silijian). The selected finalists were registered and awaited the imperial summons for various services: 
obstetrical care, regularly examining wet-nurses for hidden illness and quality of milk, and scrutinizing candidates for imperial consorts in the 
final selection. Acquiring their medical knowledge and skills mainly from their families and by means of common practice, the informal method 
of their training contrasted sharply with that of male medical practitioners, and there is no indication if they ever received further training in the 


inner palace.!°! To prevent them from getting involved in internal strife within consorts’ chambers and even with emperors, female physicians 
and midwives were invited only for an express medical purpose and were required to leave the palace when their services were no longer 
needed. Upon retirement, their palace employment earned their rewards in the form of handsome material benefits, enhanced professional 
reputation, and higher social status. Unfortunately, the prestige to which they could have accessed was not detailed in surviving sources. 

Wet-nurses were selected in each quarter of the year to nurse a newborn imperial child. To avoid disturbing more people than necessary, 
recruitments were limited to the areas near the capital, and women in metropolitan Beijing usually won priority since those of the countryside 
were considered too vulgar for imperial employment. The responsible institution, the Bureau of Rites and Etiquette, commonly called House of 
Nursing Children (Naizifang), was located a bit north outside the gate of Eastern Peace adjacent to the imperial city. [4] Candidates were 
chosen according to their health condition and the quality and quantity of their milk. An ideal candidate was a married woman with a clean 
appearance, good health and conduct, fifteen to twenty years of age, and with both a living husband and son(s). A woman who had just given 
birth to her third child, either a son or daughter who was less than three months old, might also be considered. The locally selected 
candidates were sent to participate in the final scrutiny, overseen by the palace midwives and female physicians, for hidden diseases. Each 
year forty carefully selected women were employed as regular wet-nurses, while an additional eighty were registered as substitutes, and 
those not chosen would return home at the end of the year. 

During a month when the birth of an imperial child was expected, a few wet-nurses were taken to live in a small house northwest of the 
Literacy and Flower Hall (Wenhuadian) beside the palace moat. A wet-nurse whose own child was female was selected for a prince, and one 
who had born a male was used for a princess. No explanation is given for this matching of yin and yang. It may have had something to do 
with repelling the possible evil influences on the imperial child from the wet-nurses’ own abandoned children.!°! On the day she was to enter 
the palace, the employed wet-nurse wore an embroidered dress and a coiffured topknot to distinguish herself from other wet-nurses still on 
the waiting lists. A regular wet-nurse was paid daily with approximately 5.2 ounces of meat provided by the Court of Imperial Entertainment ( 
Guanglusi) . Additional benefits included utensils and coal for cold seasons, an annual clothing allotment, and other presents (over 400 silver 
taels value) provided by their local governments.!®] Moreover, the rewards for their service extended even to honorific titles, and glorified 
burial ceremonies, as well as significant political and social influence. Most wet-nurses returned home with a retirement payment when the 
children they nursed reached the age of seven!’!: however, some of them with imperial special favor were allowed to stay and retired in the 
palace. 

Three dames were of a fairly humble sort and usually married. Palace service brought them lavish compensation and higher social status; 
they were coifed and adorned in the style of palace women, distinguishing themselves from their comrades outside the palace. Yet they 
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suffered strict regulations and risked inciting imperial displeasure if their service failed to meet the expectations. By the late sixteenth century, 
the orderly recruiting system had begun to come under pressure. There were repeated complaints regarding the disastrous mismatch of 
wet-nurses and mothers and the high mortality rate of imperial offspring. The local governments were fearful of violating imperial orders and 
were exhausted from searching for appropriate women for the positions. The heir-apparent’s wet-nurses were the group of serving-women 
who gained power and prestige through their special service to the imperial family. Many of them were rewarded with an honorific title and 
thus became noblewomen; some of them were even awarded with posthumous names and their male relatives were granted official posts. 
Except Hongwu and Hongzhi emperors, other emperors were generous benefactors to their intimate wet-nurses. Not all nannies received 
imperial awards; in a few cases, their male relatives (husbands, and sons) were given official posts. 


Ming Imperial Wet-Nurses and Nannies Honored 


Reign Titles Wet-nurses (W) Honorific Titles Posthumous 
(Nannies, N) (furen, rank 1a) Names 
a 
ee a ee 
ps 


Hongxi née Jin (W) 
née a 
née Hui (W) 


x< 
x< 


Xuande née Yi (W 
née Li (W 
née ey N) 


Zhengtong, Tianshun née io 
née Li (W 
née tn 


| dingtai 


Jiajing ified (W) 


ou 


Sources: 

Mingshilu (MSL); Zhang Xianqging, Zhang Dexin, Nan Bingwen, and Zhao Zhongnan, Mingdai diwang xilie zhuanji (Shenyang, 1992); 
Hsieh Bao Hua, “From Charwoman to Empress Dowager: Serving-women in the Ming Palace,” Ming Studies, 42 (1999), p. 32. 

Née Ke (d. 1627), a native from Shaanxi, was the most powerful and prestigious wet-nurse, following the birth of Tianqi emperor (in 
1605). She received numerous imperial awards: priceless jewelry, a residence in the inner palace, a splendid mansion furnished with palace 
treasures in the capital, and the unusual title of “holy mother;” her biological son and her brother were also granted official posts. She had 
special beauticians to maintain her hair and a sedan-chair, which was a privilege otherwise reserved for consorts, to carry her around in the 
inner palace. Her apparatus was ranked comparably to that for the imperial concubine of the third level, only without a blue silk umbrella to 
cover her sedan-chair (which was identical for a consort’s status). Moreover, she jeopardized the system of privilege-hierarchy, enjoying the 
food, clothes, and coal (for cold seasons) of the same quality as that provided for the emperor and the senior consorts. 8] Every time she 
returned home for a visit, eight strong men carried her sedan-chair, surrounded by the light of thousands of huge white lanterns and the 
torches of yellow wax candles, and numerous attendants acclaimed her as they would an empress. By rule, her sedan-chair had to stop when 
it passed the imperial residence, Qianqinggong, to pay respect to the emperor, but she often ignored that requirement without penalty. The 
emperor even supported her partner relationship with eunuch Wei Zhongxian (d. 1627). The court officials were punished by demotion for 
criticizing her and her powerful relatives in front of the emperor. It was said that née Ke was a great beauty and charmer to whom the emperor 
was emotionally attached more than just as a child to his wet-nurse, and he had developed an extreme dependence on her for the protection 
and caring she provided him during the political chaos before he ascended the throne. Together with Wei Zhongxian, née Ke controlled the 
emperor and his court. In the year 1627, right after Tianqi died, she was beaten to death in the Laundry Bureau under the order of merely 


enthroned Chongzhen emperor.!°! 
Recruitment, Release, and the Service Organization 


The institution of the Six Bureaus, enacted in 1372 and finalized in 1395, followed the model of Tang as precedent with only minor 
modifications in its structure and function. The Office of Staff Surveillance or Gongzhengsi, separated from the Six Bureaus, was the 
supervising office for investigating the infringements of palace regulations and imposing fines; important matters were referred to the empress 
and even the emperor for judgment. The head of the Office, as the highest-ranking female official, grade 5a,l'9l led twenty-four subsidiary 
offices (si), which regularly maintained approximately 189 officials, ranked equivalent to civil officials from 5a at the top down to 8a, and 
ninety-six clerks (ndshi) without official rank. Ming officials’ annual rice stipend ranged from 1,044 piculs for the grade 1a to sixty piculs for the 
grade 9b.!''] Some higher-ranking female officials could afford hiring lower-ranking eunuchs to cook and clean for them.!'2! 

The Bureau of General Affairs or shanggongju approved all the correspondence sent by the Six Bureaus: the transmission and 
proclamation of memoirs, the names and native places of palace women and the payment made to their families, communication between the 
palace and the titled ladies of the outer court, and their invitations to court audiences on the appropriate days; in addition, the Bureau was in 
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charge of the public safety in the inner palace, and ensured the entry gates were always properly locked. The Bureau of Ceremonies or 
shangyiju organized the ceremonial rites, music, banquets, and audiences; two recorders, Vermilion Scribes or tongshi attached to this 
bureau, tracked the names of the women who attended the emperor in his private chamber, the date on which this occurred, and the imperial 


gifts she received; even the emperor was not allowed to read this record.!'$] The Bureau of Apparel or shangfuju supplied the materials of 
daily clothing or ceremonial dress, and the equipment for ritual occasions within the palace. The Bureau of Foodstuffs or shangshiju ensured 
the provision and preparation of food, drink, and medicine consumed in the palace, and the security of imperial food before it was presented 
to the emperor. The Bureau of Apartments or shangqinju looked after imperial sleeping chambers, arranged consorts to serve emperors, and 
took care of palace gardens, lamps and candles. The Bureau of Handicrafts or shanggongju supervised all the needlework, and the gold and 
jade ornaments of imperial women. 

The summons of xiund or shunt referred to selecting imperial consorts or serving girls; they were customarily separated; sometimes, 
however, they were conducted simultaneously (a further study in chapter seven). The selection of literate women for the Six Bureaus was 
distinguished from the inspection of average women for general services; unless specified, combined recruitment was more appealing to the 
general population. Through at least six recruitments between the years 1383 and 1393, Hongwu emperor commanded learned women from 
humble families in Guangdong, Fujian, and Jiangxi to serve in the Six Bureaus (in Nanjing). For example, née Fan, well educated in history 
and Confucian classics, was particularly entrusted by empress née Ma to establish the regulations of the inner palace, and to tutor consorts to 


read about women’s classics; she was rewarded with a honorary retirement at her hometown in Linjiang, Jiangxi.!'4] In 1402, under the order 
of Yongle emperor, the Board of Rites posted a recruitment of female officials from military or civilian commoners to serve in the Beijing 
palace: 


Learned women, aged between thirty and forty (sui), who were willing to serve in the palace, would be escorted to the 
capital by their local governments. Younger girls, aged over seventeen or eighteen (sui), who could read but without good 
looks, were also welcome. Parental accompaniment was required in their trips to the capital. The selected women’s parents 
would receive rewards according to the ranks of their daughters’ official posts and their families were exempted from corvée 
labor taxes. After ten years’ service, women over fifty were allowed to return home for retirement, and girls who wished to 
return home for marriage would be replaced by their substitutes. Female officials administered inner palace affairs and 
archived documents and articles; nothing really difficult. Community elders and neighbors would be rewarded for 


recommending educated women for the palace.!'5] 


In 1459, a recruitment, ordered by née Qian (the empress of Zhengtong emperor), specified well-read women for tasks, such as 
bookkeeping, accounting, and official research. Several women between the ages of fifteen and forty (su/) were selected from Zhejiang and 
Fujian. Late Ming literati Shen Defu commented that witty, charming, and learned Jiangnan girls were favored in the selection of female 


officials; they were distinctive among the less refined northern women.!'6! In 1569, Longqing emperor summoned 300 girls, aged between 
eleven and sixteen, to work in the Six Bureaus; as tradition, they were selected from capital Beijing and Zhili prefecture to limit the expense 
and the burden on the people. 

Recruited young girls were educated in the palace, and were assigned a position in the Six Bureaus according to their potential; those 
considered intelligent were promoted to female officials or to mentor junior serving-women. A palace school for young girls was established 
during the Yongle period. Girls learned Confucian women’s classics and other texts, especially those designed to improve the feminine 
virtues; they were first taught to read the Baijiaxing (Hundred Surnames) and the Qianziwen (Classic of Thousand Characters); subsequently, 
they read the Xiaojing (The Pamphlet of Caring and Filiality), Nijie (The Admonitions for Women) by Ban Zhao (49-120), Neixun (Inner 
Instructions for Female Conduct) by née Xu (d. 1407, the empress of Yongle emperor), and Nece (Inner Rules for Women); they went on to 
study the Book of Poetry, the Great Learning, the Doctrine of the Mean, and the Analects. Every day, in addition to reading, students also 
practiced poetry composition. The school had a fixed curriculum and standard techniques for evaluating its students. Those who mastered 
these works were rewarded with the title “women graduates” (niixiucai ), which guaranteed their prominent career in the servile organization. 
In the early years of the dynasty, a senior court scholar was usually ordered to teach palace women; he was allowed to wear an official jade 
girdle and to ride on horseback in the courtyards of the inner palace. However, late Ming eunuch Liu Ruoyu showed that literate and virtuous 


eunuchs with modest political influence who were good at calligraphy were often chosen to be teachers during the reign of Wanii."7] 
Chongzhen emperor, who disliked liberal scholars, also had educated elder eunuchs to assume the teaching duties. Every female student 
was required to give each of her teachers a piece of ambergris and a white silken scarf as tuition fee; any student who offended teachers 
would be punished by her supervisor or by a more senior student. The most severe punishment was kneeling for a long time before a picture 


of Confucius, while a lighter one was a beating with a measuring stick.!'8 

Well-educated Shen Qonglian, from a literate family in Zhejian, started her service at age thirteen (in 1459), received further education in 
the palace, and was honored as high-ranking ndixiucai. In her poetry written to her younger brother, she was proud of her own success in the 
Six Bureaus through the reigns of Tianshun, Chenghua, and Hongzhi, yet grieved while missing her family: 


Had served in the palace since my youth. 

The palace was far from home, like earth from Heaven. 

Waiting by the imperial sedan-chair in the early morning, 

And in the evening, deliver documents to the imperial residence. 

The broken silver candles revealed the illusion of dream. 

Tapping jade hairpins to count days for release from service, 

Not yet being allowed to return home as the hairpins were already broken. 
| longed for the success of my brother in metropolitan examination, 
Wish to see him in elegant official uniform stand in the court audience. 
Silk dresses and sleeves were decorated in purple and green, 

A gold belt was hidden under regular uniform. 

The messenger announced the imperial banquet, 

The court officials celebrated the New Year event. 

Blue fog fell upon windows, 

Blue shaded lamps shed dazzling red light. 

Who was teaching flute there? 


The tune frightened a pair of birds away.|'9] 


Female officials were allowed to retire with a handsome stipend after five or six years’ service; some of them were summoned to palace 
service again because of their outstanding capacity. Take an example. Née Jiang Quan (1354-1419), from Fujian, started her service as an 
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official in 1383 when she was twenty-four. She won imperial trust by serving as the sentinel of imperial treasures, and thus received the 
imperially granted name, “Quan,” which literarily means perfect and might indicate her extraordinary virtue and capacity; her original personal 
name was unknown. After twelve years’ outstanding service, she was homesick, asking for release; however, she was comforted by the 
benevolence of Hongwu emperor, who sent for her family and relocated them to the capital (Nanjing), where they lived in the imperially 
rewarded house and were exempted from tax and corvée service. Before Hongwu deceased, the family was allowed to return home under the 
escort of eunuchs. In 1402, merely enthroned Yongle emperor summoned her to lead the imperial treasure department in Beijing. Her monthly 
rice supply was about 450 picus, and her son was granted a mansion with five houses in their hometown. At age sixty-three, with lavish 


reward for retirement, she was escorted home by a eunuch; she had a natural death two years later. 2° 
The renowned Huang Weide (1358-1435) and Chen Ermei (1367-1406), both from Guangzhou, were the female officials much 
respected by Hongwu. Weide was summoned again by Yongle and her name was imperially granted by way of praising her female virtue; 


during Xuande reign, she retired as a virgin and was rewarded with the portrait and poetry created by empress dowager née Xu herself. 21] 
Yet widow née Lu was not so lucky. Leaving her small boy behind, she was summoned to serve as an official through the reigns of Yongle, 
Hongxi, and Xuande, and then was given as a present to a prince in Jiangxi. She finally met with her now adult son when she was one breath 
before her death. His petition to visit her was finally accepted, and he was allowed to take her home; yet she died in a hotel on her way to her 


hometown. |22] 

Whereas most Ming emperors trusted the service of the eunuch institution, the importance of the Six Bureaus was gradually reduced. 
The subordination of the female officials to the eunuchs was set in the Huangming zuxun (Ancestral Admonitions of 1381). Hongwu emperor 
demanded that in any order for the objects (clothing, food, gold, silver, cash, etc.), the Bureau of General Affairs must issue a formal memoir, 
instead of a message in some obscure or deceptive way, to request the approval of the eunuch officials in the Directorate of the Inner Affairs 
(Neiguanjian); offenders could be punished by death. The finances of the female service organization were therefore placed firmly in the 
hands of the eunuch agencies. Worse still, responsibility for the transmission of documents was assigned to eunuchs in 1395, and during the 
1420s, only the Bureau of Apparel with its four subsidiaries survived. The Six Bureaus, resumed after the reign of Yongle, were powerless to 
operate independently; most of their duties were replaced by eunuchs. Nevertheless, female officials continued their service as attendants to 
imperial women, looking after all their personal and ceremonial needs, and their sexual services to the emperors were required; some of 
them, therefore, were associated with power sources and increased their social status; this was particularly true for those of higher levels 
within their respective hierarchies in the institution. 

Women in general services, supervised by the Six Bureaus, were the maids for consorts and manual-menial laborers; they were 
bondservants until they were released, and many of them eventually died in the palace. In addition, several hundred more women with 
specific skills served as entertainers and sedan-chair bearers; they were employed under indentured contracts. Widows with or without 
children were also irregularly recruited to tutor palace women in sewing and embroidery; some of them were sent to teach the maids in 


princes’ mansions. 23] 

Female sedan-chair bearers served on the occasions of imperial inspections and consort-selections, as well as weddings and funerals of 
imperial family members; their husbands were usually also employees for the imperial household and were released from corvée service as a 
reward. Many of these families (around 193), originally from Fujian province, were relocated to Beijing. Yet, maintaining the supply of southern 
women became difficult from time to time after the capital was relocated in Beijing in the mid-fifteenth century. Sedan-chair bearers since then 


were mainly from the shop-owners’ families in the Wanping and Daxing counties around the capital areas.!24] Female entertainers performed 
in regular ritual ceremonies and special occasions, such as the New Year festival, birthdays of imperial family members, and the palace 
parties for foreign ambassadors or court officials. Government-employed court entertainers (musicians and dancers) were registered in the 
category of yuehu (households of entertainers); they were trained and overseen by the Entertainment Bureau, located near Xihuamen, the 


western entrance of the palace. 251 Registered local female entertainers (guanji) with state support had secure status and artistic quality; they 
were occasionally summoned to perform in the palace. 

Little information exists concerning the quotas and the criteria for the women recruited for general services; and the frequency of the 
recruitment, the rates of rejection, or the details of procedures are yet known. The general rules randomly mentioned in Veritable Records and 
handbook of dynasty indicated that recruitments were usually issued whenever the imperial household felt there was a need; the quotas could 
be either regional or national, and could vary from as few as 40 to as many as 300 women at one time; women over the age of forty were 
excluded, and there was usually a lower age limit; the marital and natal families of the selected women were rewarded with substantial 
amounts of money and the exemption of corvée taxes, and emoluments might in some cases be granted to their principal male relatives; 
whereas the rejected women were compensated with smaller amounts of money and returned home immediately. Evidence in Ming private 
scholarly writings, however, shows that some serving girls were summoned as young as four. Memorials written to Hongwu emperor in 1372 
and 1381 provide additional information on the concurrent recruitment. 


Girls, aged between thirteen and nineteen (sui) and widows, aged between thirty and forty (sui), who were interested in 
palace service were given transportation expenses to the capital for the final selection overseen by empress née Ma. Young 
women participants were required to have parents or relatives as accompaniers. The parents of the selected women regularly 
received a significant monetary prepayment for their daughters’ services and the families were exempted from corvée labor 
taxes. The outstanding girls were raised and educated in the inner palace as potential imperial consorts, while older women 
were assigned to the female service organization. Those who had been rejected returned homes and were allowed to marry 


freely.[26] 


These two recruitments were conducted in the area of Jiangnan around the capital, Nanjing, near empress née Ma’s hometown area. 
She preferred the sweet, clever, southern women with whom she could communicate easily, and wanted them to have the prestige of working 
in the inner palace. After the capital was moved to Beijing, most serving-women were recruited from northern areas; however, outstanding 
women from other areas of the empire were generally not ignored. 

The inferior status of general services made recruitment laborious for the responsible institutions, and as the dynasty drew to a close, 
palace service became less prestigious because of the unreliable behavior of the emperors. Forcible draft campaigns launched in 1569, 1583, 
and 1591, for example, caused unrest among the general population. 27] Young women were taken into the palace unwillingly as described in 
various amounts of notorious events particularly during the Zhengde reign. A memoir in 1517 incisively expressed the outrage of the Jiangnan 
people, as local literati protested publicly in their writings: 


A rumor has been spread that the palace is recruiting young girls. Frightened people hurriedly try to marry off their 
daughters without any regard for the girls’ ages or the quality of the grooms. Three dirty rascals and two whorehouse 
procurers, pretending to be governmental messengers, broke into the house of a commoner, named Li, and abducted his 
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daughters. On the next day, while trying to do the same trick to another commoner, named Hao, they were resisted with force. 
Just in time, several officials passed by, and imprisoned these wicked felons for the impersonation of governmental 


messengers. Only when the Board of Censors posts the truth, will people finally fee! at ease. |28] 


During the years between 1516 and 1519, the emperor toured in Xuanfu, Shanxi, and had a temporary palace built there. He and his 
attendants rode horses around the city day and night, and wherever the hoof prints appeared, all classes of beautiful female commoners and 


entertainers were taken into the palace or into his entourage.!2° The emperor further expanded his adventure to Jiangnan. Before his arrival 
at Yangzhou, his eunuchs converted a wealthy commoner’s mansion into a temporary place and local governments were ordered to submit 

young virgins and good looking widows for imperial summons. Governor Jiang Yao refused to carry out the order (in 1518), reporting that his 
daughter was the only young woman he could find. The emperor reluctantly abandoned his order only after he realized that he could neither 


change Jiang Yao’s position nor penalize him for it in public.!8° Han Bangjing’s (1488-1523) poem, “A palace maid from Changan,’ illustrated 
a frightened girl who was taken from her home in Xian (old name as Changan), Shaanxi, and forced to follow the emperor to Beijing. The 


following translation is only a small part of the lengthy poem:[$1] 


The drum-tower in Changan city announces the late hour after midnight, 
A Daoist monk alike, Knocking on the door, claims he is the governor, 
Recruiting beauties to dance and sing for His Majesty, 

Be grateful for the imperial inspection which honored our city. 

| am not allowed to stay home until the morning, 

Neither do | have enough time for lovely farewell with my family, 

Three to five messengers have been waiting on the front stairs, 

They hurry me up to follow them by force. 

Having been a shy and innocent girl protected by my mother, 

| dare not walk out the front door after sunset. 

| am lost with fear like drowned in the deep sea, 

Where am | going now? 

What a tragedy to meet other girls also selected in this dark dawn, 

Even in the same neighborhood, we are not acquainted with each other, 
At this moment, we suffer the same anguish, 

For being separated from our tormented parents. 


The largescale recruitments of young girls ordered by Jiajing emperor especially enraged society. Between the years 1536 and 1563, six 
conscriptions were ordered to search for female adolescents and young adults. In 1547, the Board of Rites issued an “act of recruitment” to 
regulate the draft of women in the capital Beijing and the northern Zhili areas. The following procedure operated in Beijing is taken as an 
example: an official announcement of recruitment was sent to the Board of Censors (Duchayuan), and a committee was organized to process 
the inspection under the authorities of inspectors, governors, and military commanders in the capital area. Military officials were sent to visit 
every household of officials and commoners who had daughters. Door-to-door, they selected qualified girls, took notes of their names and 
birthdays, and the names of their parents. The list of the candidates together with the documents of agreement, signed by parents and their 
neighbors as witness, were submitted to the Superintendent Bureau (Qinglisi, under the Board of Rites) for interview. The surviving 
candidates, accompanied by their parents or elder brothers, were escorted by military officials to another interview held at princely mansions; 
they were examined by female physicians and interviewed by the noble ladies and female officials from the palace. Three hundred girls were 


selected to serve in the inner palace; each of them was rewarded with five silver taels and a block of fine silk.!°*] Shen Yiguan (1531-1615), 
grand secretary in late Wanli period, in one of his poems portrayed the torment many families suffered because of such demands: 


Glancing shyly behind the fair silk fans held in their delicate hands, 
Charming young girls accompanied, strolling in the Changan city, 

They wished for each other to counter ideal mates. 

The Heavenly House summons for beauties shaded the hearts of commoners, 
Despairing they fled into the wild. 

Messengers with authorized orders, like foes, invaded people’s houses, 
Furious Axes broke in through the wall. 

Parents knelt on the ground, and brother and sister-in-law begged in tears, 
Offering thousands in cash to exchange for the freedom of their girls. 
Stout horses and fair carts picked up girls by force, 

Tears flooded the ditches and curbs on the edge of the roads. 
Remembering the times they shared food and bedrolls together, 

Sorrowed for the farewell on this day, 

Like tunic and skirt were torn apart. 

The distance between them like milky-way separated earth and heaven. 


Was the heaven for the fairs to live? Alas![99 


Most women in general services were released due to unsatisfied performance, higher age, poor health condition, or the termination of 
their servile contracts, while a few were given to princes or meritorious officials as gifts. The age for release and the servile contract periods 
varied according to imperial need and policy. Hongwu emperor released all women who had worked over five or six years. During the period 
of Yongle, women who had reached fifty years of age were released, and women who had worked over ten years could choose whether to 
stay or to return home for marriage. 341 Zhengtong emperor (also reigned Tianshun period) issued release order at least twice, and a total of 
several hundred serving-women were discharged. On occasions of natural calamities, such as the appearance of a comet, serious famine or 
drought, recruited women and even confiscated criminals were often released as moral expiation or penance for the rulers’ own misconduct. 
Following Confucian and Daoist teachings of cosmology, Ming emperors and the bureaucrats, like most Chinese people, believed that natural 
disasters were the result of human wrongdoing that created imbalances between yang and yin essences, and that the demeanor of the inner 
palace played a major role in causing national emergencies; releasing some serving-women would reduce the level of concentration of yin 
essence in the inner palace, and therefore could win back heavenly blessings and allay future disasters. During the mid-Ming, several major 
releases of serving-women in such conditions were publicized after the emperors compromised with the nerve-wracked bureaucrats. The 
frequent releases ordered by Chenghua, Zhengde, and Jiajing revealed the natural disasters, as a consequence of political corruption and 
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socioeconomic problems, forced the emperors and the court to seek for self-examination. Yet there was no retirement plan for 
serving-women, and release depended on imperial goodwill that was only occasionally granted; many serving-women died in the palace 
toward the end of the late Ming period. 

There were two major releases during the reign of Chenghua as a response to natural calamities. In 1479, the provincial governor Li Yu 
urged an imperially granted emancipation when a serious flood drenched Jingzhou, Zhili: 


A great number of women were taken into the inner place during the past fifty or more years since the early Zhengtong 
reign. Many of them became aged, were often ill, or had already died, while the others had suffered melancholy, longing to 
see their families. The ancient ritual ought to be resumed and the number of serving-women must be regulated; for an 
oversized female population created an overwhelming amount of yin essence, and consequently, disordered the great 
harmony . . . sent capable and honest eunuchs to check available living space and the age and the health condition of 
serving-women; saved those under the age of thirty while eliminated some of those over thirty. . . The numerous 


serving-women in princely houses were also needed to be reduced . . .[95] 


Angry Chenghua arrested Li Yu for his rude honesty; however, he agreed to release around five hundred serving-women, and another 
three hundred more while drought parched Zhili area in 1487. Li Yu’s official post was eventually resumed, yet with no award for him in this 
event. 

As the guards of moral-politics, Ming bureaucrats utilized the theory of “yin-yang balance” as a powerful weapon to obstruct the 
recruitment and to negotiate the release of serving-women. In 1569, Longqing emperor asked for three hundred women to support his inner 
palace; in response, provincial censors in Guangdong and Zhejiang, such as Fu Mengchun (1529—?) remarked: “The current several hundred 
female servants were enough for the function of the inner palace. The long term suppressed anxiety of servants had become an angry yin 
essence, which was a destructive force threatening the harmony in the palace. The release of the same number of women before recruitment 


was necessary for the relief of yin power. The resources saved from the discharged could benefit the needs of the new comers.”!°6! The 
emperor maintained his silence. According to Muzong Veritable Record, modern historian Ch’iu Chung-lin assumes that the need for 
serving-women was probably true after more than one thousand women were released in the year 1567 right after Longqing was enthroned. 
[37] 

In the year 1572 after the coronation of ten-year-old Wanli emperor, the inner palace suffered wildfire; several buildings in consorts’ 
residence area were destroyed. This incident immediately invited advice from the bureaucrats that the emperor should release the Heavenly 
anger by discharging serving-women, but most of the reports were neglected and a few officials were thereby punished for uninvited goodwill. 
Ch’iu Chung-lin suggests that Wanli probably did agree to release some serving-women in 1573 as indicated in Shenzong Veritable Records; 
however, the number of discharged women has yet to be identified. More reports, submitted from the years 1584 to 1590, criticized the 
overpopulation of serving females, and they were disregarded while the emperor alienated himself from the court meetings as a protest 
against the bureaucrats, who disapproved his favored concubine and choice of successor (a further discussion in chapter seven). 
Serving-women, forbidden to have any connection with the outside, even as far as visiting temples in Beijing city, suffered isolation and 
mistreatment, as well as illness without their families’ support, and sometimes death caused by inadequate medical care. In the early summer 
of 1614, serving-woman Lu Tianshou disguised herself as a male servant clad in a uniform with a hat, socks, and shoes made of cloth, and a 
bronze tag was hung on her waist-belt as the identified token to leave the palace. Her escape was successful until she was captured while 


traveling in the northern suburb outside the Beijing city. The servant's uniform and token belonged to a eunuch. 38! 

Before release, women undertook a thorough examination, charged by the eunuch institution, to check their physical and mental 
conditions, and their personal choice to leave or stay was considered. Women who would stay included those who had a sexual relationship 
with the emperor; others were under the age of thirty, or had a positive evaluation for their performance and female virtue. The joy and sorrow 
a released serving-woman endured were illustrated in Ming poetry. The first poem by Fan Fu expressed the cheer of release, while the 
second one by Zhu Pu displayed the sadness of an aged serving-woman when she was finally released: 


Her release was granted by the benevolent Majesty. 

In the early dawn, bidding farewell to the Forbidden City, 

Her golden lilies in fragrant shoes swept like wind down the stairs. 
Looking back, the Palace was so high in the sky. 

Like in a dream, she was on the way home a thousand miles away. 
Coiffure hair decorated with long pin and pomegranate stone, 

Clad in dark red dress and wearing the makeup of palace fashion, 


She distinguished herself from the women of a commoner.!29] 


Beautiful faces were hoarded in the Inner Palace for years, 
Flowers in the imperial garden blossomed and then faded. 
Suddenly, the cage was unlocked, 

They cheered to each other for the freedom to leave. 

Like in a dream while they walked aside the commoners. 

Their eyes were old and tired after a half of lifetime had passed, 
Wiping off tears, they yearn for the spring breeze.|40] 


There are gaps in the available data regarding the dates of the recruitment and release of serving-women. The accessible dates in the 
Veritable Records during different reigns, although fragmentary, provide valuable information with respect to the frequency of the recruitment 
and release. They are illustrated in the following table. The dates for recruiting imperial or princely consorts, although are not included here, 
likely might also include selected serving-women. 
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Reign Titles [Recruitment [Release Reign Titles [Recruitment [Release 
Hongwu 11368 i 368* Chenghua [N/A 11464 
1372 1388 N/A 1479 
1381 IN/A N/A 1487 
1383 N/A Hongzhi [N/A 11488 
1387 N/A Zhengde \tst7 i505 
1388 IN/A 1518 1521 
1389 IN/A 1519 IN/A 
1391 N/A Jiajing /1530 11525 
1393 IN/A 1536 1529 
1397 N/A 1540 NIA 
Jianwen 1398 N/A 1547 N/A 
Yongle 11402 11418 1552-53 NIA 
1404 IN/A 1555 IN/A 
Hongxi N/A IN/A 1563-64 IN/A 
Xuande 11427 IN/A | Longqing 11569 11567 
1433 1435 Wanli 1583 11573 
Zhengtong, [1437 ‘(1441 | 1591 N/A 
Tianshun 11459 INA | ([Taichang (1620-21 N/A 
Jingtai 1451 INA | [Tiangi [N/A [N/A 
*In the year 1368, many Yuan palace wom¢ Chongzhen \1644 IN/A 
were released 


Lifestyle and Promotion to Harem 


Though it was mentally and physically demanding, a serving-woman’s life had its enjoyable aspects. After completing her routine, she 
could engage in personal or communal leisure activities. There were innumerable birthday parties for imperial family members, and Buddhist 
and Daoist religious festivals. The service organization operated frequent and elaborate rites for the celebrations particularly during the reigns 
of Chenghua, Jiajing, and Wanli on behalf of the pious emperors and empress dowagers. While preparations meant additional work, servants 
attended and presumably enjoyed the sumptuous performing arts made for various deities. Other enjoyments either trickled down or were 
available. Pets, including birds, cats, dogs, and tamed animals such as tigers and leopards, were popular in the inner palace; some of these 
pets, cats in particular, became significant companions for almost every consort and for any serving-woman who could afford them. Late in 
the Ming period, gambling became a popular form of entertainment supported by the emperors, especially those who had little or no interest in 
politics and statecraft. Within the royal circles, stakes were incredibly high, so too were the winnings; a skillful gambler could win more than 
100 silver taels of gold in a single season. Wanli emperor created “surrendering city” (diaocheng), an immensely complicated and interesting 
game, which attracted many palace women lured by the chance to win immense sums. Women also participated in cock-fighting and 
cricket-fighting, the thrilling games in the reign of Tianqi; the emperor was an enthusiastic cricket collector and skillful at cock-training. The 
annual swing competitions in autumn not only provided women with other opportunities to wager but, perhaps more significantly, were 
important venues where the women could be entertained as well as appear in their best dresses. A poem, “Qizhen gongci” (The Poem on 
Tianqi and Chongzhen Palaces) written by Ming writer Gao Zhao described the grand meeting: 


Palace hats elegant with willow, gold flowers and new imperial-bestowed silk, 
The women displayed themselves before their lord. 

Colorful swings fly far into the sky, 

As women from every chamber joined the play.!41] 


Yet the inner palace was not paradise. The huge staff (approximately totaling 10,000 to 15,000 servants in each reign) was grossly 
underpaid.!42] Serving-women of lower ranks had to support themselves; through eunuchs, they sold their embroidered works at the market 
outside the palace. Serving the imperial family was tedious and sometimes demanded heavy labor. The lower-ranking women were exempted 
from foot binding for the effectiveness of their work.!4%! Living conditions worsened because of corruption, particularly in the late Ming period. 
During the reign of Zhengde, numerous young women, taken by force from the general population, died of hunger or illness almost every day 
because the minister in charge neglected the regular distribution of their food allotments or other necessities. [441 

Regardless of their status differentiation in the service institution, all serving-women were vulnerable to punishment. Those who made 
mistakes were punished by imprisonment or by carrying bells while walking in goose-step up and down the courtyards of the inner palace. For 
this latter punishment, two offenders would be teamed up to carry bells and walk miles together from one afternoon into the next morning, 
without regard for rain, wind, or other weather conditions. They kept time with the ringing bells, while walking and singing “peace under 
Heaven” (tianxia taiping)./491 Women lawbreakers were sent to the Laundry Bureau where they suffered basic rations of food and labor works 
until they died of natural causes. Seriously ill and aged serving-women were also sent to the Bureau to live out their days. As late Ming 
eunuch Liu Ruoyu in his palace memoir indicated they were not allowed to leave alive in order to guard against the divulging of palace 
secrets.|46] 

Some female entertainers in the Entertainment Bureau, located near the western entrance of the palace, were not regular employees; 
they had been confiscated as a joint punishment for the crimes of which their male relatives were accused.!*”] They were punished to serve at 
the palace festivals and ritual ceremonies until they had completed their sentences or were remitted by an imperial amendment; some of them 
eventually were taken as concubines by officials or even by the emperor.!48! The following two poems, written by an anonymous Ming writer in 
the fifteenth century, express the women’s sorrow for their family tragedy and the sham of their situations: 


Family has broken and property has been in ruins, 
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Tears streaming down my jade-smooth cheeks, | left my father’s house. 
Walking to the Entertainment Bureau on my small bound feet, 

The beautiful face is pitiful in the mirror, ashamed to wear like a prostitute. 
Tears like the rain in the spring filling up the sea. 

A poor scholar like Liu is preferred, yet not a lascivious man like Don Juan 
(don Juan is a synonym for a Cassanova). 

Washing off the cosmetics, 

The mirror shows my loose hair, 

Tears are raining down and sopping my dress. 

Flowers falling to the earth, old songs are chatting, 

They seem to echo my hateful life in the Entertainment Bureau, 

| can no longer find my family in our old home. 

Rejoining the meeting with Mr. Bai, an old friend of my father, 


Tell him the sad story of my family and my shameful life.[49 


It has been generally agreed that the poems were written based on the story of Tie Xuan (d. 1402), the military commander of the city of 
Jinan, Shangdong, during the Jianwe emperor's defensive war against Prince Yan, the future Yongle emperor. After Jianwen died, Tie Xuan 
was executed for rebellion and his two daughters, under the system of family responsibility, were sentenced to serve in the Entertainment 
Bureau. They were eventually released by Yongle, who was impressed by their poems delivered by one of their deceased father’s 
excolleagues; both girls later married young literates. The Ming scholars Wang Shizhen (152690) and Mei Chun provided supporting evidence 
for this statement. But a different theory, as supported by Yi Zhi, claimed that Tie Xuan’s only daughter was sent into the Entertainment 


Bureau at the age four.[5°] 

Jiajing emperor, a strict monarch, cruelly punished serving-women and consorts. A violent incident in 1542 is the explosion of hatred 
smoldering among the palace women. During an early fall morning (October 21 of the lunar calendar), imperial concubine née Wang of the 
third-rank and sixteen serving-women attempted to murder the emperor while he was sleeping in the chamber of his favorite concubine, née 
Cao, of the second-rank. A couple of women stepped on his belly to keep him from struggle, another gagged him with cloth, and the others 
tried to strangle him with a rope. At this crucial moment empress née Fang, who had received a report from a fearful serving-woman, rushed 
into the room and saved his life. By the order of the empress, the sixteen serving-women were subjected to immediate death penalty, and 


both née Cao and née Wang were secretly executed in the inner palace.!>"] Unlike many palace incidents, this case of rebellion, the only one 
conducted by serving-women in dynastic history, apparently did not have any political elements but was simply an outburst of their rage. 

The imperial favorite Daoists, Tao Zhongwen (d. 1560) and Shao Yuanjie, concocted secret mixtures of lead, cinnabar, and mysterious 
ingredients including either young girls’ first menstrual blood or young boys’ urine; they made the emperor believe that these concoctions 


would produce longevity, rejuvenation, and aphrodisiac virility through controlled sexual intercourse with multiple partners.!°*! To manufacture 
the Daoist wonder elixirs and to provide multiple sexual partners, the emperor ordered the recruitment of numerous prepubescent girls from 


age eight to fourteen, who were utilized as imperial sexual objects in his effort to gain eternal youth and then were ignored completely. !53] No 
clear clue to the fate of the young boys taken for the drug-manufacturing procedure was recorded. Worst still, his serving-women could be 
severely punished for unreasonable cause. A Korean ambassador remarked on the emperor’s quick and violent temper as a result of his 


addiction to the immortality drugs. At least 200 palace women, guilty of nothing but minor mistakes, were beaten to death during his reign. 541 
The female service organization lost many of its benefits and power after the botched assassination attempt failed. To protect himself 
from another mutiny, the severely shocked emperor left his imperial residence the day after the incident, moving into the minor chamber, 
named Forever Life (Yongshougong) (see appendix D), on the western side of the inner palace with his favored consorts. From then on, he 
never slept in any of his consorts’ chambers. Rather, the woman selected to serve him on a particular night was carried into his bedroom by 
his personal eunuchs, who were entrusted to arrange his sexual life. This change, maintained until the end of dynasty, enabled the eunuch 
institution to derive much power from the Bureau of Apartments, and to enhance its authority over the serving-women by controlling their 


future.!©5] The failed plot had other repercussions. Inasmuch as the emperor believed that his strong devotion to Daoism protected him from 
assassination, he intensified his study, practice, and promotion of Daoist immortality almost to the total disregard of affairs of state. In order to 
satisfy his needs for multiple sexual partners and for the elixir drugs, imperially instructed eunuchs summoned even more young virgins from 
the general population, attaining approximately 1,080 teenage virgin girls between the years 1547 and 1564. It was said that every year 
between 1550 and 1566, several deceased serving-women who were compensated with the status of minor consort might die from the effects 


of physical emaciation.!5©] Senior court official Wang Shizhen (1526-90) in his “Palace Poems of the Western City” criticized: 


Black hair dressed in a coiled knot wrapped in a pair of red fabrics, 
The virgin girls appear childish and ingenuous; 
Their blood used as the ingredients for immortal drugs, 


Their bodies are trembling in spring breeze and rainy dew.|57] 


There were no males, aside from the emperors and eunuchs, in the inner palace. Most serving-women never met emperors. The young 
women had to please the female officials of the Bureau of Apartments, who were in charge of recruiting and training as well as arranging 
young women to serve the emperors before the 1542 incident. The corruption of female officials, who could meet emperors, accepted bribes 
in return for introductions, frustrated young women who were shy or had high opinions of themselves. The beautiful and talented née Zhang, 
refused to bribe female official Xu Ruifang, therefore, was unable to see the emperor for three years after she entered the inner palace. When 
she was fifteen, née Zhang was rejected and told that she was too old for the emperor even after she finally did submit expensive jewelry and 
gifts to Ruifang. Depressed, née Zhang became very ill and soon died in 1550. Ruifang was executed for corruption, cheating, and hiding the 
beautiful woman from the emperor. The following two poems of née Zhang, found after she died, illustrate her hopeless emotional life, while 
the third poem written in Chinese by an anonymous Ming writer grieved for the serving-women: 


What is dependable? 

A still elegant face or appearance notwithstanding? 

A Beauty easily and always becomes a lonely one from the earliest times. 
The trees in Changmen are ignored by the spring; 

The insignificant grasses, on the other hand, are excited and growing. 

As Zhaojun’s hatred toward Xishi lasts for millennia, 

| grieve about the partiality of Heaven. 

The talented who are out of fortune are miserable; 

As Xiangru was ill in the autumn rain falling upon Maoling. 
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Sadly leaning on the embroidered railing, pretending to smile and sing, 
The delicate body can’t bear the lovely palace silk. 

After the rain stops, the jade stairs of the palace and the sky are clean; 
Wind blows to the gold locker in the darkening night. 

How can | bear the cruel absence of the emperor whom | can never meet? 
Fairy flowers and embroidery windows lock the Beauty in. 


Zhaojun was not presented because Mao refused.!°8] 


Leaning on the engraved railings, alone, with a sad smile, 

Her figure was too delicate to bear even her silk gown. 

She poured her pent up anger and grief on red maple leaves, yet 
Afraid that her frowning eyebrows betrayed further resentment. 
The jade stairs sparkled under the fair sky after rain, 

The gold locks chanted cheerfully in the night wind. 

Unable to be presented to the Imperial Majesty, 

Her feelings of dejection and rejections made her vulnerable. [59] 


It was quite common for a serving-woman to form a partnership with a eunuch and to live with him as a vegetarian-couple (cajhu literarily 


means household without meat, and it indicates a marginal sexual relationship with a castrated man) or eating-together-couple (duishi).[6°! 
Their relationship was often established through colleagues-matchmaker, even though jealousy and competition between them were 
common. The practice began in the Former Han dynasty. Not always permitted in the dynasties earlier and later than the Ming, nevertheless, 
it became common in the late Ming inner palace that serving-women would feel ashamed of remaining single. Wanli emperor failed to forbid 
such partnerships even though he punished the partners and the matchmakers severely. A vegetarian-couple had a conjugal relationship like 
husband and wife, though of course, they were unable to produce offspring. They were obliged to remain faithful and mourn for each other, as 


well as to provide constant care and support./61] Serving-women and eunuchs established comradeship easily, for they had much in 
common—most of them came from the poor and lower classes and entered the inner palace as servants with a similar desire for success. 
The fact that many eunuchs were educated and their power had expanded since the 1420s made them attractive to serving-women. The 
eunuch bureaucracy tainted every aspect of the inner palace, and gradually took over some functions of the female organization, thus 
enhancing its authority over serving-women. The top-ranking eunuchs enjoyed a grand lifestyle in metropolitan Beijing, differing little from that 
of the senior bureaucrats. They kept magnificent mansions, staffed with household managers, personal secretaries, and domestic servants, 


and some of them even took wives and concubines.!®! As the partner of a powerful eunuch, a serving-woman could gain financial support, 
political protection, and even power. On the other hand, popular serving-women with pleasant appearance, or especially those with access to 
power, such as wet-nurse née Ke, were worthy partners for ambitious eunuchs. 

We know little about medical care in the inner palace. Surviving sources provide little insight about illness, mortality rates, or medical 
treatment. Some serving-women no doubt died from illness due to the inadequacy of care. As the regulations of the dynastic founder 
restricted serving-women from seeing a professional male physician, they were to be treated by a doctor’s prescription according to their 
symptoms if they had serious illness. Midwives and female physicians with very limited medical training were the only recourse for 
serving-women, increasing their death rate suffering from poor living conditions or from the bad treatment of their masters, or both. Upon 
death, a serving-woman’s remains could only be removed from the inner palace after a bronze tag was issued by the emperor. They would be 
cremated at Jingletang (Peace and Happy Hall), located to the west of the Beijing city. The ashes of a serving-woman without close relatives 
would then be stored in the two deep shafts under the tower there. In the Jiajing reign, an unknown third-rank imperial consort donated some 
land for those women who preferred their ashes to be buried. The ashes of untitled serving-women were buried in an unmarked grave to 
assure that neither rumor nor legend could arise around those who theoretically had been accessible to the emperors. The cemetery of these 
women, called Gongrenxie, located at the southwest suburb outside the city wall where, in certain temples, the spirit-tablets of some 
deceased serving-women were secretly worshipped by their eunuch partners.|°9l 

Death in the inner palace was valued in accordance with the degree of a woman’s service to an emperor and the imperial family. Palace 
women were required to die regardless of their individual preference. The early Ming ruling house enforced an imperial instruction that 
required serving-women and some lower-ranking imperial concubines, mostly promoted from service organization, to die for their emperor. 
Extant records can provide merely the approximate numbers of the concubines, who were forced to die for their emperors in every reign 
before the rule was abolished: forty-six for Hongwu, sixteen for Yongle, seven for Hongxi, and eight for Xuende.!°4! But data for the definite 
number of dead serving-women under this requirement is fragmentary. To reward their sacrifice, the women’s families, recognized as 
attaining-heaven-households (chaotian nuhu), were granted certain benefits such as exclusion from taxes, conferral of honors, and inheritable 
official posts for major male relatives; and the women themselves were rewarded with posthumous names and burial sites near the imperial 
mausoleum. The rule was finally abolished in 1464 just before the death of Zhengtong emperor, who overheard serving-women’s criticism 
behind his back.!5! Chaoxian lichao shilu (The Veritable Records of the Li dynasty in Korea) reveals the secret procedure covered by Ming 
official records: 


More than thirty women were selected to die for Taizong [Yongle emperor]. A bugle announced the time for them to enter 
the room, where several eunuchs were waiting to execute them. The women, who were forced to stand on chairs and to hang 
themselves by the ropes tied to the ceiling, would die in pain when the eunuchs removed the chairs. If they failed to kill 
themselves, they had to repeat the process. Some women decided to commit suicide in a private place rather than hanging 
themselves publicly. Two Korean minor concubines, née Han and née Cui, were also required to die. The chair under née 


Han was removed so abruptly that she did not have time to say good-by to her nanny. . . .[66 


Living in the power center, palace women could not avoid political intrigue, even if they were innocent. In 1381 during the Hongwu reign, 
an aborted baby was abandoned in the stream in the inner palace. Née Hu, a minor concubine (grade 7a) was sentenced for the crime of 
having a secret illicit affair with an unknown man outside the palace and abandoning the fetus after abortion. Several other concubines and 
their serving-women, suspected of the infanticide, were penalized. Other instances included the case of the Prime Minister Hu Weiyongs (d. 
1380) insurgence, when hundreds of serving-women were executed for conspiracy. More than 3,000 palace women, eunuchs, and their 
families were tried for murder, adultery, or treason during early Yongle reign. In 1412, née LU, a minor concubine (grade 7a) was executed for 
poisoning imperial favored third-rank concubine, nee Quan, because of jealousy. Née Li was innocent but has been framed by another minor 
concubine, who was annoyed that the former had refused to join her party. In 1421, née LU’s slander was discovered when she and another 


minor concubine committed suicide after their illicit relationships with eunuchs came to light.!©71 
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In addition to recruitment system which provided imperial concubines selected from the general population, Ming emperors usually 
summoned minor concubines from the female service organization. In harem rules, a serving-woman who retained a sexual relationship with 
the emperor should be promoted to the status of concubine or rewarded with gifts. Not all of them, however, were promoted accordingly 
because their lack of imperial support or because the emperor had died. Competition for promotion was extremely difficult for the 
approximately 2,000 to 3, 000 palace women regularly maintained during most of each reign. The chance for promotion, still, was good for the 
serving-woman who could catch imperial eye and shared his bed for even one night. Most serving-women who advanced to lower-ranking 
concubines did not bear a child, while those who produced imperial children were almost assured promotion. There was frequent mobility from 
the female serviced organization to the imperial harem, even though it is difficult to determine the precise numbers of serving-women who 
reached the status of imperial consort. The available knowledge about 283 consorts highlights the sizable number of women accorded with 
consort status. Due to the paucity of sources, the conclusion at best is technical: the proportion of serving-women promoted to concubine, as 
compared with the total number of imperial consorts, is approximately 63 percent (179 out of 283). 

Three serving-women advanced to concubines of the first and second-rank after they had given birth to the imperial first heir; as 
compared to the total number of living high-ranking concubines (huangguifei and guifei, see appendix A), the ratio is three to twenty-three. 
None of them was promoted to the status of empress during their lifetime or postmortem even though they produced the heir; notwithstanding, 
they were all honored with the title of empress dowager after their sons eventually ascended the throne. Two of them were posthumously 
rewarded, while the other was able to enjoy prestige as empress dowager during her lifetime. None of serving-women survived long enough 
to win the title of grand empress dowager. Yet a serving-woman’s contribution of bearing an imperial heir might not be recognized if she failed 
to obtain imperial favor; worse still, her son could be stolen by powerful high-ranking consorts. The hope to obtain the reward of major 
promotion and an honorific title depended on her biological son who survived and eventually became emperor. This theme will be discussed 
in chapter seven. 


Reign Titles Total Numbers of Consorts Numbers of Serving Ratio % 
Women Promoted | 

Hongwu | 37 | 15 | 40 
Jianwen | N/A N/A | N/A 
Yongle 22 | 1] | 50 
Hongxi | 12 |9 | 73 
Xuande {17 13 | 76 
Zhengtong, Tianshun__| 15 | 12 | 80 
Jingtai | 4+ | N/A |N/A 
Chenghua | 25 | 20 | 80 
Hongzhi 16 {1 | 10 
Zhengde |9 |4 | 44 
Jiajing | 67 | 49 | 73 
Longging {24 |. 20 ___| 83 
Wanli | 18 6 | 33 
Taichang | 10 | 8 | 80 
Tiaqi | 10 7 | 70 
Chongzhen {7 |4 | 56 
Total 283 179 63 

Lifetime | Postmortem Ratio/Total 

| | | Senior Consorts (Living) 

Grand Empress Dowager 0 | 0 | 0/5 
Empress Dowager ic [2 [1/14 
Empress _ |0 10 | 0/20 
Huangeguifes 2? 0 2/8 
Guifei 0 1 | 1/18 


Since the Yongle reign, the growing eunuch directorates took over many benefits and responsibilities of the female service organization, 
creating conflicts, and threatening women’s survival. Nevertheless, on many occasions, both institutions still worked as comrades, sharing 
team responsibilities and collegiality. Many individual eunuchs and serving-women eventually formed partnerships to live together, and 
established conjugal relationships to support each other. Under the protection of powerful eunuchs, serving-women found political and 
economic security, and even mausoleum support. The fragmentation of the serving-women’s situation as a result of the individual emperors’ 
arbitrary and idiosyncratic behaviors exacerbated the already difficult servile lives. Jiajing, one of those emperors who used hordes of 
serving-women as his sexual objects in pursuit of his own longevity, was quick to punish those guilty of offending his interests, unpredictable 
though those interests often were. To satisfy his inexhaustible sexual desires and unlimited entertainment, Zhengde emperor required that the 
inner palace, as well as his occasional abodes, be permanently staffed with a substantial number of serving-women. Though motivated more 
by matters of state than by personal desires, Hongwu and Yongle emperors, in order to maintain absolute control, punished large numbers of 
retainers, and numerous serving-women for their disloyalty or infidelity. 

Except for the arbitrary will of the emperors and the intensity of political events, serving in the inner palace had its enjoyable aspects. 
Frequent celebrations of birthday parties, religious festivals, gambling, and annual swing competitions provided entertainment. Pets were 
allowed for the staff. Workloads were not heavy when shared with numerous comrades. Although material support was limited for 
serving-women of lesser status, palace service in general was stable employment with secure lives. Serving as wet-nurses, midwives, female 
physicians, and female officials was particularly beneficial. Such jobs provided these women access to power and wealth. Further studies can 
be expected to reveal more information regarding individual serving-women in different reigns; we need details of their happiness, sadness, 
success, and failure in the inner palace. 


NOTES 
1. Alvarez Semedo, The History of the Great and Renowned Monarchy of China (London, 1655), pp. 113-114. 
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Chapter 6 
QING SERVING-WOMEN AND EUNUCHS 


In addition to booi, the palace servile workforces registered under the Neiwufu included: eunuchs, female officials, maids (guannuzi for 
imperial consorts, and jiaxia nuizi for princely consorts living in the palace), midwives (laolao), nannies (mamari), wet-nurses (momo), manual 
and menial laborers (su/a), state slaves (in sinjeku), and indentured craftsmen (including women embroiderers). Su/a as casual labors for 
seasonal needs were lesser booi, whereas slaves from the families disgraced by involvement in political events were sentenced to work in the 
palace as a punishment for crimes of which their male relatives were accused. Annually employed su/a were limited to five thousand, and at 


least five thousand slaves were drawn from sinjeku for physical tasks.!'! Midwives with specific capacities were recruited through a different 
routine under or beyond the institution of Neiwufu; yet further information regarding the official methods of recruiting them was limited in Qing 
documents. The following discussion is therefore unable to specify them. 

This chapter explores the servile life of eunuchs, wet-nurses, and consorts’ maids regarding their recruitment, employment, regulations, 
and retirement. The premise assumes that the Qing palace service institution was designed in an attempt to reform the corruption of the Ming 
system and to secure the dominant Manchu conquest. Servants were subjected to severe restrictions, and their number was highly regulated. 
The survey is based on Guochao gongshi (Qing palace memoirs), Neiwufu archives, Imperial Veritable Records, and Shierchao donghualu 
(Records of Twelve Reigns). Literature written during the transition of Qing-Republican and foreigners’ observations are significant, and the 
memoirs of last emperor Puyi and surviving eunuchs and palace maids—Gongnti tanwanglu (The Memoirs of a Palace Maid), Jiujing 
yanrenlei (A Castrato’s Tears), Wanging gongting shenghuo jianwen (The Tales of late Qing Palace)—are prominent resources with valuable 
insights for this study as the references of the scenery of hierarchy of service system, the training program and the lives of eunuchs and 
serving-women, as well as the late Qing political history. The palace buildings and entrances related to this discussion are identified in 
appendix D. 


Antithesis of Eunuchism 


Eunuchs served in Manchu noble households beginning in the early seventeenth century. In 1621, to prevent illicit sex between young 
booi and the increasing number of women in princes’ households, Nurgaci, the founder of the Qing, ordered the parents to submit their boys 
for castration in order to retain their service positions. 2] Under the sumptuary laws (enacted in 1701), only nobles and the officials of the 
second grade and above were permitted to have a regulated number of eunuchs in association with their ranks, and the files of their eunuchs 
were required to be documented in their respective supervising institutions: the Board of Censors (Duchayuan) for officials and the Imperial 
Clan Court for nobles. Princes and princesses could keep their personal eunuchs and serving-women from the palace after they were 
married, but they were no longer paid by the imperial budget after 1746.5] The Qing imperial household did not depend on servile eunuchs 
until they settled in the Forbidden City in Beijing. 

Unmotivated to eliminate eunuchs as a major workforce in the palace, Shunzhi emperor established the first Qing eunuch institution, the 
Thirteen Inner Agencies (Neishisandao), in 1653. The institution, based on the Ming eunuch organization but more restricted in size, 
exercised considerable influence during 1650s. Yet for the solidarity of Manchu rulership, the sources from which the Ming eunuchs derived 
power were eliminated, and eunuchs’ activities were censored by strict regulations. In the decree of 1655, carved on iron boards hung upon 
the wall in the Hall of Complement (Jiaotaidian) and the inner wall of the northern back entrance Shenwumen, eunuchs were banned from 
state affairs, interaction with local officials, or presenting themselves to the emperor during the court meeting; moreover, they were subjected 
to capital sentence (immediate decapitation or death by slicing) for leaving the Forbidden City without permission, involvement in any 
associations beyond their assignments, or purchasing property under the name of their relatives; certain misconducts such as stealing, 
escaping, gambling, yelling, arrogance, and hiding weapons were also unforgivable. |4] 

Upon the death of Shunzhi (at age twenty-two), in the declaration of his will (1661), the eunuch institution was denounced for its 
malfunction. There is an indication that the will was altered according to the instruction of his birth mother, empress dowager Xiaozhuang 
(1613-88), to silence the critics of emperor’s conniving eunuchs in his power struggles with his senior superintendents, Oboi (1610-1669) and 
Soni (?-1667).!5] The new emperor Kangxi, aged only eight, cooperating with dominant kinsmen and the banner organization, issued the 
following edict: 


The strength and weakness of each dynasty differed; nevertheless, good managers were the ultimate means of an 
efficient government. None of the countries were ever in peace and order as long as they were entrusted to eunuchs; worse 
still, together with their malicious followers, eunuchs undermined the state tremendously. To avoid the eunuch abuses that 
had plagued previous dynasties, our founders, Taizu [Nurgaci, r.1616—26] and Taizong [Hongtaiji, r. 1627-43], abandoned the 
eunuch institution. The late emperor compromised with the needs of their service in the palace however, he immediately 
realized the evil of eunuchs. A reform, instructed in his will, must be enforced. . . . Eunuchs will never be appointed in the 


state administration system.|© 


The eunuch service organization under the Palace Directorate (Gongdianjian) and Respect the Affair Room (Jingshifang) was initiated in 
1677 and completed in 1763 without fundamental change throughout the dynasty.!7] The Directorate administered the functioning of the 
palace. The Inner Chancery of Memorials (Zoushichu) escorted foreign envoys and high officials to the throne, and transmitted imperial 
edicts, memorials, and documents of various government departments. The eunuchs at the head of the agency had a strategic position in the 
line of communication with the emperor; the Outer Audience’s reports, saved in a yellow box, were delivered to the emperor by a senior 
eunuch, while the court official waited outside for summons.|®] The Palace Directorate generally founded on the Ming eunuch system, 
however, as Preston M. Torbert points out, was reconciled with an “institutional antithesis of eunuchism.”!! The organization's base was 
undercut and strictly limited in its influence by lowered status and reduced funds; eunuch officials of equivalent rank with court officials 
received relatively lower wages and were demanded to respect the latter, whilst eunuch staff members were castigated for failing to rise when 
ministers and guard officers came into the room. A series of restrictions (issued in 1655) imposed upon eunuchs was convened and enforced 
until the end of the dynasty with only slight change. 

An average of 200 to 300 Ming eunuchs, around the age of ten, was educated under prominent court scholars (grand secretary and 
academicians). In the Qing palace, young eunuchs also learned how to read and write and various skills in accordance with their talents in the 
Eunuch School established in 1696. Yet the curriculum was highly restricted and the enrollment was limited to a score of young eunuch 
students. The Ming eunuch school in the temple Wanshandian which was still used in the early Qing was closed in 1769.!'9] Qianlong 
emperor launched the most crucial campaign to constrain eunuchs’ intellectual development; he emphasized: 
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They are servants, and service is their ultimate function. Young eunuchs, even though they need to be educated, should 
only learn elementary reading, definitely not literature. A tutor who is fluent at reading Chinese is good enough for such 
purpose; it is certainly not necessary to hire a Chinese scholar for them. The learned grand eunuchs in the Ceremonial 
Directorate (Silijian) controlled the Ming dynasty; they read state documents, conveyed imperial sanction to memoirs, and 
functioned as the decision-making apparatus; whereas our court and palace have been well regulated to prevent eunuchs’ 
political liability. What does it matter that they could not read well? For the eunuchs assigned to work at the Documents 


Directorate, plain writing was enough to fulfill their job expectations.!""] 


The Shunzhi regulations were elaborated and codified as unchallengeable ancestral rules documented in palace memoirs and Neiwufu 
archives. Mischievous eunuchs were subjected to trials by the Judicial Bureau (Shenxingsi). With sufficient evidence, offenders were 
subjected to a number of blows by heavy board. They were required to plead for forgiveness, and to thank for their master and mistress's 


mercy; otherwise, they were considered refusing to admit guilt, and thus deserved extra penalty. [12] Punishments were enforced not only upon 
the criminal himself, but also his colleagues and supervisors in the same division under the system of “joint responsibility.” In many cases, the 
grand minister of the Neiwufu was also punished for his share of responsibility. Fines and degradation were common penalties for officials, 
while staff more often would be beaten with heavy bamboo. Life in exile to border regions for slavery was a punishment reserved for serious 
crimes, such as a sentence for arson in the palace; and a forfeiture of three months to two years’ stipend was a typical punishment for minor 


mistakes, such as drinking, gambling, and keeping visitors overnight.!"°] 

Stealing was a common crime, gambling and quarrels were frequent, and, purposefully, punishment was extremely harsh. In 1771, 
eunuch Liu Jingfu was subjected to immediate decapitation for stealing his colleague’s clothing worth more than 120 silver taels. The penalty, 
enforced by the emperor, was heavier than the regular one (strangulation after assizes) because Jingfu pled not guilty even though there was 
sufficient evidence. His director was subjected to eighty blows and heavy labor after being stripped of his position, while the other twelve 
deputies were punished by a forfeiture of one or two years’ salary for conspiring to commit the crime. In 1787, imperial kitchen helper Detai 
injured eunuch Jinfu by knife in revenge for the latter’s intentional criticism. Both were punished by life exile to slavery in the border regions. 
The director was demoted and one year of his stipend was confiscated for his failure to regulate his staff. Smoking opium could be punished 
by strangulation; exile and slavery for attempting or failed suicide; and cleaning weeds (for three to fifteen years), reducing stipend, beating 
and wearing cangue were typical for various degrees of unsatisfactory performance. 

Misbehaviors outside the palace were intolerable. For instance, in 1776, eunuch Zhang Jincheng organized several commoners to 
blackmail a local official for materials. He was exiled to border regions for slavery, and four of his deputies were fined the equivalent of three 


years’ stipends and then removed from office.!4] And in 1836, general-director Zhang Erhan was deprived of his official title after receiving 


one-hundred blows; he was punished for threatening a local judge to release his colleague, who was imprisoned for gambling.!'5! Local civil 
and judicial authorities were encouraged to inquire after eunuchs who broke laws in their districts. In 1869, eunuch Andehai of the sixth-rank, 
on his southern tour to Guangdong, was arrested and immediately executed by Shangdong governor Ding Baozheng for the crime of leaving 


the capital and demanding bribery in the local area.!"©! Also, late Qing writer Xu Ke recorded: Yongzheng emperor stayed at a temporary 
residence while he was trapped by heavy snow during his travel. The eunuchs who worked there ordered district magistrate Sun Zhaocheng 
to clean the snow on the pathway outside the residence. The magistrate did it out of respect for the emperor, and then arrested the eunuchs 


for insulting local authority. The emperor was pleased and the magistrate was awarded with the position of salt censor for such endeavor.!"7] 
Lower level eunuchs suffering the whole year round from frequent beating and other punishments, wore thick underpants to protect their 
lower bodies from heavy flogging; they also had knee-pads sewn inside their pants to protect knees because they were often required to 


kneel on the ground whenever and wherever they saw their high superiors.!'®! |Il-treatment forced lesser eunuchs to flee, and despairing 
servile workers to risk severe punishment. In 1813, the incident of assassination and the revolt of the religion organization, Tianlijiao, 
threatened imperial life and palace security. The assassin Chen De, the former temporary worker in the Neiwufu, was desperate for his long 
term of unemployment, attacking Jiaqing emperor. The Tianlijiao revolt spread to the Hebei, Henan, and Shangdong areas, and then into the 
Forbidden City; it was an anti-Manchu conspiracy with the support from a secret religious society through years of planning by a group of 
southern Han Chinese. Li Jinfeng, one of the members in the organization, voluntarily castrated himself to become a eunuch. Under his 
influence thirty-eight eunuchs joined the scheme to assist the revolt army to enter the palace. Both incidents were tried as treason cases. After 
torture, all betrayers were punished by immediate death penalty or life exile to border regions for slavery. Li Jinfeng escaped; other eunuchs in 


both incidents claimed their actions without political motivation were a reaction to their miserable life [19] 

The number of eunuchs increased during the high Qing, for the increasingly large imperial family and sizable state bureaucrats working in 
the palace; but it greatly declined afterward. Insufficient enrollment and escape created a serious shortage of eunuchs, and the Neiwufu was 
forced to reduce the size of the eunuch force (in 1809). There was a 21 percent shortage (695 out of 3,300 available positions) in the year 
1793, and a 36 percent shortage (904 out of 2,500 available positions) in the year 1874. Applicants’ backgrounds were scrupulously 
scrutinized particularly after the incidents of 1813. District authorities being afraid of responsibility, hesitated to be the guarantors for the 
already limited applicants. Jiaqing emperor had to ask for support from nobles and high-ranking officials, and, in 1816, forfeited the 
requirement of a reference document from the district authority. Daoguang emperor, in an edict in 1820, allowed nobles to increase the 
number of their eunuchs aged between sixteen and thirty, and required some of them to be transferred to the palace service when they were 
needed. The average wages for working in nobles’ households were lower than their counterparts in the palace, but the combination of more 


freedom and better treatment attracted absconders from the palace.|°] 


Approximate Numbers of Qing Eunuchs 


Reign Titles Full Quota Employed 


1636-43 N/A 


Qianlong 1736-95 3,300 2,866 
1793 N/A 2,605 
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Jiaqing 1796-1820 N/A 2,638 
1798 N/A 2,675 
Daoguang 1842-50 N/A 2,216 
Xianfeng 1851-61 2,500 N/A 


Guangxu 1875-1908 1,900 1,989 
1887 N/A 1,693 


Xuantong 1909-1911 N/A 800 
1922 N/A 1,137 
1924 N/A 200 


Tongzhi 1862-74 2,000 N/A 
1874 N/A 1,596 


Sources: 

Aisin Gioro jiazu quanshu, vol. 1, p. 375; vol. 2; Wang Shuging, “Qingchao taijian,” in Qinggong shishi (Beijing, 1991), pp. 193-194; Du 
Wanyan, Zhongguo huanguanshi (Taibei, 1997), pp. 28-29. Li Guang, “Qingji de taijian,” in Wanging gongting shenghuo jianwen (Beijing, 
1982), p. 157. 


Recruitment, Assignment, and Retirement 


Dating back to the Hongwu reign, the Ming law opposed self-castration; the castrati and the surgery performers were subjected to life 
exile or capital sentence, and the neighbors who harbored the offenders were punished by joint responsibility; however, the profits of palace 
service tempted males to risk the law. In 1621, for instance, there were more than twenty thousand castrati who applied for three thousand 


available positions. Unemployed castrati became beggars or bandits, wandering around the Beijing area.!2"] In an attempt to reduce the 
oversupply of eunuchs during Ming-Qing transition, the Qing law, enacted in 1646, punished any forced or voluntary castration without official 
sanction. Yet this statute proved unenforceable. In 1783, Wang Erge privately castrated his eight-year-old son, who cooperated. The son was 
sentenced to decapitation after assizes. Qianlong emperor reviewed the case after both the father and son were imprisoned for more than 
one year. An imperial amendment spared them from execution, and clarified their decision as a legally justifiable condition for the survival of 
the family; the son’s sentence was reduced to penal servitude in the imperial villa in Rehe. An edict in 1785, compromising with the needs of 
the ruling elite, confirmed that Chinese castrati under the age of sixteen with a guarantor were allowed to work in the palace, if their castration 


was voluntary and for family survival, and their parents would not be punished in this regard. [22] 

The credentials for palace service were specified during the reigns of Qianlong and Jiaqing: Manchu castrati were prohibited, while 
unmarried Chinese adolescents in their midtwenties from Zhili province were strongly preferred because it was easier to track their 
backgrounds; a reference document from the district authority of the candidates’ residence was required in particular for those older than 
fifteen; yet such inquiry, often too difficult to obtain, could be replaced by a recommendation from a senior eunuch already employed in the 
palace. Candidates who were older than thirty or nonresidents of the Zhili area would be considered to work for nobles, who in return 
submitted their younger eunuchs to support the needs of the palace. Throughout the dynasty, the average age of palace eunuchs was under 
twenty, and the youngest was six or seven. Self-commended castrati, introduced by friends or eunuchs, were considered for employment after 


they passed a physical examination conducted by two Neiwufu’s officials and one senior eunuch.|23! For the security of the Forbidden City, 
they were mainly drafted from the surrounding area of the capital: south Hebei (Hejian, Daxing, Jinghai, and Wanping counties) and north 
Shangdong; only a small number of castrati were from south China (Guangdong, Zhejiang, and Yunnan). 

The recruitment of eunuchs was overseen by the Judicial Bureau in the Neiwufu. Hired brokers investigated the backgrounds of castrati 
and gained reward according to the number of candidates they submitted. A thorough scrutiny for applicants was operated by senior eunuchs 
supervised by the Etiquette Bureau (Liyisi) and the Bookkeeping Bureau (Kuaijisi). The Neiwufu licensed private clinics in Beijing charged 
high service fee for castration surgery. Deprived men turned to unlicensed private technicians for the cheaper price but higher risk. A 
notarized written contract with guarantors was legally required to clarify the payment of the surgery, to confirm the patient's consent for the 
surgery, and to ensure that the technician would not be held responsible for accidental complications during and after the surgery. 

The Bi and the Liu were the two licensed clinics, recognized for their proficient surgery and promised employment in the palace. In 
reference to the memoirs of eunuchs Ren Futian and Chi Huanging: an appointment was scheduled for interview after the applicants’ 
backgrounds were investigated; they were expected to be young, clever, and appealing in order to receive a contract for surgery. The clinics 
provided after surgery care, and then dressed the castrato in a brand-new suit, a cap, and a pair of shoes before transferring him into the 
palace. The minimum charge for a package of such services was 180 silver taels, which could be considered a loan with interest to be 
collected regularly from the eunuch’s monthly stipend. Various gifts from the entrant’s families after the surgery and during major festivals 
were anticipated, for the families wished the technician’s connections in the palace could help the success of their sons. Both Bi and Liu 
enterprises also purchased charming boys and castrated them to become eunuchs. They easily won the favor of imperial consorts and their 
handsome income from palace service would mostly belong to the clinics. With certified equipment and proficient technicians’ methods and 
skills transmitted only from father to sons, both clinics provided the inner palace with forty young eunuchs every season until their business 
were closed in 1900 when Beijing was besieged by the Boxer movement. Both Bi and Liu families were rewarded with the booi-status in the 
upper-three banners, and their technicians won the imperially granted official posts of the seventh-grade, even higher than a local magistrate. 
[24] 

Private technicians were mostly professional butchers or horse-carvers without license for castration surgery. The price for a guaranteed 
successful operation was higher; some technicians, however, were willing to consider it as an investment, not collecting recompense until the 
entrant secured a position in the palace service. Before the surgery, there was a ceremony in which the entrant paid respect to his technician, 
vowed to serve him as his master, and presented a pig head or a chicken with a bottle of white rice wine as customarily required ritual items. 
The relationship between a eunuch and his technician was like a lifelong master-disciple affiliation.!25] In impoverished villages in Hebei, 
indigent families unable to pay for a technician castrated their own sons and desperate men in debt castrated themselves. These castrati 
commended themselves through the connection of friends or relatives, and often had to pay a certain fee as commission. 

While Ming primary sources are limited in their discussion on the procedure of castration, the Qing scholarly accounts supply essential 
but random information, and foreigners, such as British official report based on the investigation in Beijing, are also valuable for this study.|261 
A conscientious portrayal in The Memoir of a Palace Maid is comprehensive not only in the procedure of castration, but also the emotions of 
the castrati. This memoir of maid He Ronger was illustrated by Jin Yi and Shen Yiling based on their conversations with Ronger throughout 
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their long-term friendship. The referenced castrato might not be Zhang Fu as the authors initially suspected; however, they were confident the 
procedure of castration was reliable because Ronger herself was married to a eunuch, and Zhang Fu was her mentor and close friend while 


she served in the inner palace.|271 

Zhang Fu’s mother died soon after he was delivered. He was the youngest, and the extra son, as he always said, of his family in an 
extremely deprived village in Hejian prefecture in south Hebei, which was the hometown of many eunuchs. Grain could not be grown in that 
area due to the salty soils. At age seven, he carried one month of supplies (wheat, corn cobs, and wood), which his neighbors had donated, 
on his slim shoulder, following his father to a technician’s house. He understood that he was not going there as a guest. He was ordered by 
the technician to cook a soup of hemp leaves he picked up in the open field, and to seal the windows of a slanting hut which was normally 
used as a hothouse for growing potato sprouts. His tears were never dry while he prepared for his own surgery. It was late spring and early 
summer, the ideal season for surgery; temperatures were mild, and mosquitoes and flies were few. The surgery was accomplished in the 
warm hut. After a couple of day’s fasting and then cleaning his own lower body, he was tied on the wooden bed and his eyes were covered by 
a piece of black cloth. He felt anesthetized after drinking hemp soup. 

To prevent serious infection during the surgery under primitive medical conditions, the technician only made a small cut on each side of 
Zhang Fu’s abdomen through which to disconnect his testicles from other organs. Then Zhang Fu was forced to breathe hard, while his mouth 
was full with an overcooked egg, to push the testicles out of his body through the opened wounds. After his testicles were removed, his penis 
was skillfully cut off from its root. Another overcooked egg was squeezed into his mouth to prevent him from screaming because of 
unbearable pain, while his wounded areas were treated with sliced pig gall to control bleeding, and a wheat straw was inserted into his urinary 
canal to let out his urine. His discharges passed through a hole on his bed and dropped onto straw placed on a brick base about five inches 
beneath the wooden bed. He was allowed to use a straw to sip some rice soup the day after surgery, and to continuously drink hemp soup for 
three days. He then was forced to move his legs three times a day without the assistance of a nurse. He had to lie on the wooden bed for 
another month for recovery. His removed testicles and penis, covered by lime powder, were dried and preserved in a jar together with his 
written contract, which was protected by a piece of waterproof paper. The jar, well sealed and wrapped in a piece of red cloth, was saved on 
the roof pole under the eaves. Red color indicated luck and the jar’s high position symbolized elevation to success. Those treasured parts 
thereafter belonged to the technician who became Zhang Fu’s master. 

The redemption of his man parts was Zhang Fu’s ultimate wish before he died. Like all other eunuchs who were over forty, he adopted a 
son to perform his ritual obligation to his ancestors, and to carry out the redemption ceremony for him. A respected village elder represented 
Zhang Fu to negotiate with his master, who demanded a handsome price as reward for cooperating in the ceremony, which had to be 
performed like a formal wedding ceremony. On the designated day, Zhang Fu’s adopted son arrived at the master’s house in a sedan-chair. In 
the reception room, he received congratulations from Zhang Fu’s lineage elder and family friends, presented handsome gifts to the master, 
paid the price, picked up the jar, and delivered it to Zhang Fu who was waiting at his ancestor’s cemetery. He kneeled down in front of his 
parents’ tombs, and burned his written contract in front of many junior relatives, while crying loud with tears for his reunion with his ancestors. 
His man parts would be placed with his remains after he died, and together they would be accepted for burial in his family’s graveyard. As 
apparent in the redemption ceremony, even if the physical pain of castration could be overcome, the psychological damage was a permanent 
impairment. All castrati worshipped the god of medicine and celebrated his birthday on April 28; they were grateful for their survival after the 
surgery, or for a secure job, even though the suffering they endured was not equivalent to their material rewards. 

Upon employment, a eunuch completed a registration form with his name, age, birthplace, home residence, and a name list of guarantors 
(parents, uncles, brothers, and the chiefs of their home village), and his signature and fingerprint at the end of the form to confirm his 
compliance for the employment. The validity of the information required the notarization of the district authorities of his residence, his surgery 
technician, and/or the broker who recruited him. A clean physical record was definitely necessary in order to secure initial or continuing 
employment in the palace and nobles’ mansions. To ensure their reproductive capacity was completely disabled, every employed eunuch was 
required to be annually examined in the clinic, located on the eastern side of Prospect Hill outside the palace. Some eunuchs had to endure a 
second or even third operation. Any official involved in bribery related to helping a eunuch avoid examination was punished by capital 


sentence./28] A castrato was never able to stand straight for the rest of his life; he often had urinary canal infections, and as he got older, the 
situation worsened. Older eunuchs had to regularly wear diapers for their urine-control problem. Their services were not much appreciated by 
their masters and mistresses; neither did their presence please the people around them because of their odd smell. 

After registration, in a demanded prerequisite program to learn the tenets of palace servitude, every junior eunuch was assigned to a 
senior as mentor; physical discipline was considered necessary for effective training before they were evaluated in their social manners, 
physical appearance, and moral conducts. A positive evaluation secured them a palace position; otherwise they were sent to serve in nobles’ 
mansions. Every three years, junior eunuchs would be evaluated again and assigned new tasks. Those with weak evaluations, or who were 
younger or older, ran miscellaneous errands; clever boy eunuchs were selected to learn special skills in the music department, animal 
husbandry, and entertaining sports (acrobatics, boating, and archery); while honest and diligent senior eunuchs who had six years’ excellent 
evaluation were promoted to serve imperial family members. Sometime the emperor and empress dowagers themselves interviewed eunuchs 
and selected their closest servants. 

Employed eunuchs, all registered under the upper-three banners in the Neiwufu, were allocated in forty-eight administrative divisions and 
more than one hundred departments; in general, they were under booi but had their own independent organization. The majority of eunuchs 
were general staff, and less than 10 percent (approximately 213) of the total eunuch population were officials graded from the eighth to the 
fourth levels. The Palace Directorate had fourteen officials and three general-directors of the fourth-rank, the highest grade a eunuch normally 
allowed. Yet a third-rank was granted by Tongzhi emperor, and empress dowager Cixi (1835-1908, surname as Yehe Nara; a further 
discussion is in chapter seven), the acting regent from 1861 to 1908, endowed Li Lianying (1848-1911) the general-director to the exceptional 
second-rank./291 

The status of eunuchs was identical according to their uniforms as Jiaqing emperor emphasized: it was necessary for the function and 
order of service system to distinguish the superior from the inferior. An official wore a silk robe with an embroidered picture of bird anda 
headgear (dingdai) decorated with a peacock feather in jade holders; the color of tassels on headgear associated with the specific type of bird 
on the robe denoted the rank of wearer in the descending order from the second to the seventh grade: red with crane, plain-blue with phoenix, 
bordered-blue with peacock, plain-white with egret, bordered-white with oriole, and gold with quail. Without an official title or rank, eunuchs 
wore rough cotton garment in the color of purple, gray-blue, or green-brown according to occasions and seasons; the garment was stabilized 
by a black belt, breeches, and short boots; the undergarments were in blue color, and a black fur coat was added for winter. Only the 
general-directors with more than thirty years’ service were allowed to wear a red headgear and yellow silk robe. The eunuchs in serving the 
emperor were distinguished by their sleeves with a flapper in white color.[9°] 

Eunuchs were under the payroll of the Bureau of Privy Purse with identical titles, ranks, and associated stipends, and supplementary 
funds in the system of classification. Officials’ monthly stipends were distributed into: liquid money in thirteen levels from three to eight silver 
taels, rice supplies in fourteen levels from fifteen to forty pecks (one peck was roughly thirty-one liters), plus some allowances of 
approximately one silver tael. Regular office supplies valued at around one silver tael under the budget of the Board of Revenue could be 
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cashed one month in advance if application was approved. The monthly wages for staff ranged from around one to four silver taels, rice 
supplies from seven to twenty pecks, and supplementary fees of approximately several qian. Those who served many years earned an extra 
one silver tael and five pecks per month. Condolence funds for major relatives’ funerals were standard for every eunuch: ten silver taels and 
absence from work for grandparents and parents’ funerals, five silver taels for brothers’ funerals; while the family of the deceased eunuchs 
would receive from five to twenty silver taels according to the rank of the deceased, and the higher the rank the more support; for example, 
the family of a deceased chief manager received twenty silver taels. The budget for eunuchs’ uniforms was also regulated: five silver taels for 
those aged between twenty and sixty-seven, and three silver taels for those aged under twenty. There were certain fees for newly hired young 
eunuchs who needed clothing (before 1808): five silver taels for young eunuchs under age twenty, three silver taels for those over twenty, and 
each received an extra three silver taels later on. Other regular supplies, such as housing, emergency loans, fur coats and boots, and free 
lodging and meals, were promised in Neiwufu’s monthly budget. During the Guangxu and Xuantong reigns, according to the memoir of 
eunuch Xin Xiuming, the monthly meal-funds were slightly raised: one-hundred silver taels for the general-director, fifty taels for a 


deputy-director, thirty taels for chief manager, ten taels for staff, and lower-level eunuchs had five or two taels.!91] 

Regular and irregular awards to show imperial benevolence brought eunuchs extra income; part of the endowments for eunuchs’ service 
was included in the state’s annual budget. Daoguang emperor ordered 2,000 silver taels in 1830, and increased that amount to 3,600 silver 
taels in 1838 as eunuch appreciation funds. Every eunuch was rewarded according to his rank; the nine officials in the Palace Directorate 
each received a share totaling twenty silver taels. On a seasonal basis (imperial birthdays and weddings, the New Year, the Winter Solstice, 
the Dragon-boat Festival, and the Moon Festival) and on special occasions, the regular awards from their masters and mistresses could be 
lucrative, including cash, silk, furs, jewelry, arts, and imperially daily leftover food was the most common award. But substantial rewards were 


genuinely for officials, while the annual standard awards for staff were limited to a couple strings of iron coins. |S] 

Awards were also granted for satisfactory services. For instance, carrying sedan-chairs, the major vehicle for emperor and consorts to 
commute in the palace, was an honor reserved for senior chief eunuch officials with the award of a one-month stipend. Yet it was a 
demanding duty and easily risked penalties. Higher-ranked eunuchs had low motivation, and junior eunuchs were therefore sent by the 
seniors to do the task. In 1694, Kangxi emperor, who was upset that his mother’s sedan-chair carriers were old and of different heights, 
ordered the Bureau of Rites to select and train young eunuchs for this assignment; the emperor himself evaluated them regularly every other 


month, and punished those who found their own substitutes. [831 Qianlong emperor complained that the eunuchs on such duties were almost 
all unreliable lower-ranked or immature petty eunuchs; since he standardized the award as two silver taels, it was no longer a popular 


assignment for senior eunuchs.|941 

Eunuchs (and booi servants) had tenure for life but it was not hereditary; replacements were mainly due to death or corruption, and there 
were few cases of illness or old age retirement. Imperial special favor allowed a eunuch’s elevation, while regular promotion was based on 
seniority and capacity. In 1765, the criteria and process for promotion to the position of chief manager of the eighth rank were synchronized: a 
qualified candidate who had completed a minimum of thirty years’ palace service (only twenty-five years during Jiaqing reign) without criminal 
record could be nominated by the general-directors of the Palace Directorate, and a positive record of conduct and colleagueship were 
essential for promotion. The eunuchs who were promoted before completing thirty years’ service could still keep their official rank but qualified 


for neither salary increase, nor the headgear, which identified the status of officials.!95] During Guangxu reign, for example, among 


approximately 1,900 eunuchs, there were only 16 general-directors (0.81 percent) and 152 chief-managers (0.66 percent).!$°) The 
appointment or replacement for the available official positions above the grade of eight was reported to the emperor for approval. With 


imperial trust, the average time of promotion from staff to official was approximately fifteen years. [97] 

A position assigned to one of the following departments was competitive for special wages and awards: the Imperial Dispensary, the 
Imperial Catering, the imperial villas (Yuanmingyuan and Changchunyuan) where the imperial family often visited, and the institutional offices 
connected to court officials and state affairs. Learned eunuchs with good evaluation were assigned to work in the Palace Directorates, 
Respect the Affair Room, and the Inner Chancery of Memorials. Although they could not wield the power of their Ming counterparts, they had 
significant influence in the succeeding agencies for their connection between the emperor and the outer court. The two officials and six staff 
members in the Hall of Complement were security guards of the sacred imperial seals, the utmost important state authorization vehicles and 
the references of significant officials; they had a chance to meet with the principal minister of the Neiwufu, who was responsible for the use of 


the seals.!$8] The considerable personnel of the imperial chamber-office in the Yangxindian regularly retained sixty eunuchs as the custodians 
of the imperial private treasures, the associate imperial workshop of art crafts, and the security of the imperial chamber. 

The Imperial Stable (Yangshenchu) housed various breeds and sizes of animals, and published informative handbooks detailing each 
herd of animal’s breeding history, previous owners, and nutrition needs. The institution was managed under one chief eunuch of the 
eighth-grade, and three eunuch staff. Dogs, doves, and eagles were imperial favorite pets living in their individual farms with their own 
veterinarians and eunuch administrators (two officials of the eighth-grade and several staff). Yongzheng emperor was a dog lover; the inner 
palace workshop was often ordered to make dog supplies (house, cage, clothing, and mattress) according to his specific designs. The 
handbook published in the Qianlong reign had complex information about every animal’s favorite food and their donors’ names. The emperor 
had a special order of rice and meat for the two dogs that traveled from Turkistan to Beijing; they were a tribute gift for him. Puyi had various 
kinds of dogs—more than 100 in number—that resided in two dog farms, each having two chief eunuch-officials of the eighth-grade and a 


ten-eunuch staff. Bird-farms had a three-eunuch staff, while eagle-farms had two eunuch-officials of eighth-grade and an eight-eunuch staff. 


[38] Some eunuch workers were trained to be veterinarians, or animal tamers; juniors learned the skill from seniors in the master-disciple 
system. Many eunuchs were experts at training doves. 
The Manchu rulers removed indentured female entertainers from the palace precincts and closed down the Ming Entertainment Bureau 


(in 1659).!4°] The Court Theatrical Bureau, located within the western entrance of the palace, was established (in 1728) to sponsor ceremonial 
music for palace festivals, and for imperial worship and inspection activities outside the palace. The imperial drama troupe in the music 
department was expanded to be the Prosperity and Peace Department (Shenpingshu) overseen by the booi and eunuch officials of the 
seventh and eighth grade. The department invited prominent opera singer-actors in Beijing to be tutors, and trained more than one thousand 
young eunuchs and booi to perform ceremonial music, opera, and puppet shows together with the professional Kunchu singers recruited from 
Suzhou. They had regular rehearsals for major festivals, imperial birthdays (of emperor, empress and empress dowagers), weddings and 
funerals, and investiture etiquettes. A number of emperors were amateur musicians, such as Qianlong emperor who wrote plays for 
eunuch-musicians, Xianfeng emperor who instructed them in singing, and Tongzhi emperor who performed with them on the stage 


occasionally.!4"] Xia Renhu (1874-1963), an established writer in the late Qing, illustrated: 


In the long day without much business, 

The emperor acquired puppet shows to delight his mother majesty. 
In the spring-plough room, a small stage was set up, 

Pleasant scenery expresses outside the room. 
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In the entertaining room during leisure time, 
Eunuchs played instruments, chanting merrily. 
Palace maids are for domestic service, and 

Not allowed in the Nanfu to learn how to sing. [42] 


To please Cixi, eunuchs Li Lianying and Xiaodezhang took lessons and became excellent opera performers. Gao Si serving through the 
reigns of Xianfeng, Tongzhi, and Guangxu, was trained to be an opera singer-actor. He played the main male characters, and performed 
together with Tongzhi emperor. Gao Si later was promoted to an official in the Inner Chancery of Memorials, and then retired at age 
sixty-eight; he missed his beautiful hair bands decorated with shiny flowers when he performed on the red carpet in imperial villa 


Yuanmingyuan.|45] The following poem, “A Eunuch’s Memoir,” was composed by late Qing writer Hu Ting: 


The old song of Mangrove is lost art, 
A newly polished mirror reflects an aged weathered face. 
Under candle light, in his reminiscence of the old joyful time, 


He followed the imperial tour to Rehe summer place. [441 


The Imperial Catering (Yushanfang), overseen by booi officials, had a staff of one-hundred eunuchs under ten assistant managers of 
eighth-grade and three managers of the seventh-grade; while the Imperial Tea Room (Yuchafang) had forty-five eunuch staff under four 
assistant managers of the eighth-grade, and three chief managers of seventh-grade. Both institutions prepared the supplies of state festivals, 
ceremonial banquets, diplomatic parties, and daily meals for palace residents. The pure spring water from Yuquan Mt. in Beijing suburb was 
regular demand for making imperial meals and tea. Two main kitchens, located some distance from the inner palace, hired approximately 300 
professional male cooks, none of them was a eunuch; neither adult men nor boys over the age of seven were allowed to stay in the inner 
palace overnight. There were more than one-hundred ovens to prepare Han and Manchu cuisines in their often shared kitchen, but the 
Muslim cuisines had a separate one. Every oven had one chief chef, one manure-manager, and one assistant; each had specific assignments 
with individual responsibility—punishment for mistakes or reward for successes. Every single work procedure was under the scrutiny of the 
official from the Neiwufu until all gourmet dishes were wrapped appropriately under yellow silk cloths and prepared for eunuchs to deliver. The 
plates and utensils for imperial family members must be silverware, which, as people at that time believed, could detect poison in the cooking. 
The Catering Department ran animal farms, fruit orchards, and received supplementary tributes from provincial governments. During the late 


Guangxu reign, 160,000 silver taels were appropriated annually to supply the imperial family and the palace personnel with daily foodstuffs, 


[45] while the food for the officials and soldiers on duty in the Forbidden City, for instance, needed at least 9,540 silver taels in the year 1796. 
The purchasing office frequently did grocery shopping to serve from 10,000 to 15,000 persons every day. These sources indicate the 


department paid far more than normal market price for the high quality of materials the palace required. [461 

Eunuchs in general service lived in their own community, located in the western backside of the inner palace, where they had a cafeteria, 
barber, and laundry. They took the pathway through the side-door to work in the morning and returned to their residence in the evening; most 
of them never met emperors or empresses, or visited the three grand halls in the outer court. High eunuchs graded from the third to the 
fifth-levels were in attendance to the empress dowager, emperor, and empress, while the sixth-level to the eighth-level eunuchs served 
consorts, princes, and princesses. Clever and pleasant-looking junior eunuchs were selected to serve the emperors and princes. Those 
eunuchs had the privilege to reside near the residences of their masters and mistresses. 

The daily schedule was well regulated according to imperial family instructions; for synchronized activities, appropriate sleep, and 
adequate eating habits were essential to health and longevity. Every imperial family member, including minor princes and princesses, took a 
nap in the afternoon. It was believed that yang essence was vigorous by noon, while yin essence was prevailed in the late evening; a deep 


sleep in these two periods of time (from eleven to one in both afternoon and evening) could absorb primary yang and yin essences.|4’] Before 
roosters called for dawn, eunuchs woke up and got ready to serve. Their daily tasks were serving meals, night guards, carrying and cleaning 
mobile toilets, following their masters and mistresses everywhere, and responding immediately once they were required. These assignments, 
practiced accordingly, were not demanding labors, but intensive alertness was anticipated and a beating would fall upon a eunuch for any 
mistake. They might wield powers, but often were the victims of bored and upset masters and mistresses. 

The building in the east and west passageways behind the imperial chamber-office Yangxindian was servants’ dormitory. They were not 
allowed to use the front stairs; instead, the pathway under the bridge was their entry to the residence. While other adult family members could 
have two more hours’ rest, the emperor’s morning started around five o’clock, breakfast about seven, lunch at eleven, afternoon snack at two, 
dinner no later than six. Regular strolling after each meal and before office work was essential for digestion. After lunch, the emperor paid a 
filial visit to the empress dowager(s), and then took a nap. Afternoon was usually reserved for leisure time and reading. In the evening, the 
emperor might take a routine bath in hot water, sometimes in mineral spring water or salty seawater. After the emperor excused himself to 
bed around ten, eight senior eunuch-officials of the eighth rank and above, from the departments of the imperial residence and physical 
therapy, were on guard for the night security of the imperial residence and waited for the emperor's summons. During the night, the on-duty 
eunuchs from the department of Vermilion Scribes were required to record the names of the women who attended the emperor in his private 
apartments and the date on which this occurred. After a consort became pregnant, her physical activities would be closely monitored and 
recorded by eunuchs. 

The ritual of an imperial daily meal symbolized the stability and prosperity of the state. The time, location, and food for each meal were 
regulated, and performed by every emperor as a ritual duty: two main meals and one snack per day; breakfast between four to six a.m., 
dinner between twelve to two p.m., and a snack around six p.m. These scheduled meals were considered appropriate for health and 
longevity. Puyi remembered in detail his lunch ritual: 


After | ordered meal delivery, my junior eunuch-attendants distributed the order to the eunuchs waiting in the lobby of the 
imperial chamber Yangxindian, then to the standing-by eunuchs on the terrace, and then to the eunuchs from the Department 
of Foodstuffs waiting on the western corridor until it passed to the imperial kitchen. Even before the echo of my order faded, a 
group of eunuchs in formal uniform left the kitchen, carrying seven folded dining tables and several lacquer ware food boxes 
decorated with a golden dragon on their covers, parading toward the Yangxindian. The junior eunuch-attendants wearing 
white gloves acquired the delivery and displayed them in the dining room in the eastern wing . . . Every saucer and teacup 
had a silver tag to detect poison, and every dish would be tasted by the most trusted senior eunuch before it was submitted to 
me. This ritual procedure of scrutiny had a name of “studying meals.” After all food and utensils were examined and displayed 
on the table, the silvery cover of every dish was removed and carried away in a basket after a junior eunuch announced, 


“lifting the covers.” Then | sat down and had a meal.|481 
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An imperial meal regularly comprised forty dishes designed by the imperial physicians and chefs, and included traditional and special 
food according to the season. The food was nutritious yet tasteless after being overcooked and reheated. Many dishes were displayed for 
show to demonstrate the prosperity of the state. Special gourmet food delivered from the empress dowagers, who had their own kitchens and 
excellent chefs, were the emperor’s favorite. Even if not, the emperor, to fulfill the expectation of filial piety, dared not reject their goodwill. For 
his supremacy and security, the emperor usually ate alone in his chamber, unless he summoned a certain consort he wanted. One text 
prescribed the eating instructions for emperors to follow: do not regularly eat the favorite dishes; try every dish, symbolically showing equal 
benevolence to all subjects; limit portions to two spoons of food from each dish no matter how good, thereby symbolically reserving the rest 
for his people, and demonstrating the virtues of frugality and self-control. During each meal, four senior eunuchs who had retired from former 
regions served as the guardians of the emperor's manners, standing behind the imperial seat, with the authority to remove dishes from the 
imperial table, in case it was necessary. A senior eunuch, entrusted to serve food, would follow the gaze of the emperor to pick up the first 
spoon of the food and display it on his majesty’s plate. The emperor could have another spoon of the same food if he expressed his interest, 
but this dish would be immediately removed from the table as soon as the emperor asked for the third spoon, and it would not be repeated for 
at least another ten days. Serving an imperial dinner required sharp eyes, prompt hands, and a dull mouth, which was unable to spread the 
secret of imperial habit. For the consideration of imperial security, every emperor’s favorite food was a secret that his personal servants and 


kitchen staff were strictly prohibited to disclose. !49 
Eunuchs were a vital part of a prince’s young life, as Puyi recalled of his childhood: “They served me when | ate, dressed me, and saw to 
it that | went to bed; they played with me and accompanied me to lessons; they told me ghost stories and fairy tales, and they had both 


rewards and beatings from me."!°9] Senior eunuchs assigned to a prince carefully monitored and recorded all his activities until he became a 
teenager, including cutting his baby hair when he was one month old, and preparing the ceremonies for his name-giving from his imperial 


father when he survived the first one hundred days of his young life.!5"] Boy eunuchs with the qualifications of being simple, honest, quiet, 
diligent, and reliable were considered ideal for minor princes, serving as their companions and playmates, particularly for the young emperors 
like Zaichun (Tongzhi emperor) and Puyi who did not have siblings with whom they could grow up. Young Tongzhi preferred games to study. 
He enjoyed playing opera, cricket-fighting, wrestling, and gymnastics. He trained his boy eunuchs to be gymnasts, put them into competition, 
and granted generous awards for the winners. His eunuch-acrobats performed on the stage that initiated tumbler actions in operas, acrobats, 
and athletics in Chinese popular theaters. Eunuch playmates often became the victims of their young emperor's nasty tricks. In response to 
his mother Cixi’s criticism about his poor literacy, Tongzhi drank a bowl of black ink, telling his eunuchs that he wanted to have ink in his chest 
in order to become a literati; the meaning of ink in composing literature symbolically indicates literacy. But the ink made the imperial stomach 


so sick that he had to quit his study for a few weeks. His eunuchs, of course, were punished for their imperial lord’s deeds. !©2] 

Learned eunuchs served as nursery tutors for the minor prince, assisting him in his learning of palace etiquette, elementary reading, and 
reviewing his study with him after school. At age six, a minor prince started his preparations to be a future ruler. Every morning around dawn, 
he was formally attired with cap, robe, and boots, and then was carried by one of his personal eunuchs to the imperial chamber, where 
princes presented respect to their emperor father before they started their daily learning in the Supreme Studio (Shangshufang). This 
three-story building, located near the imperial residence, was established in 1686. Senior court scholar-officials were tutors, and sometimes 
emperors like Kangxi and Qianlong enjoyed teaching their own sons. Unless there were exceptional occasions, school operated throughout 
the year, and class hours were long from 5:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Princes had five holidays per year (New Year's Day, the Dragon Boat 
Festival, Mid-Autumn Festival, the emperor’s birthday, and the princes’ own birthdays) and half days off for an entire month during the New 
Year celebration. Confucian texts in the Chinese language were fundamental to the curriculum, Manchu language was added when princes 


were twelve, and horsemanship and archery training at fourteen. Misbehaved adult princes were subjected to reeducation in the studio. 31 
While princes were studying, their personal eunuchs would stand by in the classroom, facing the wall, waiting for any summons. After 
marriage, usually at the age of sixteen to eighteen, some personal eunuchs of princes would follow them in their move into their imperially 
granted mansions outside the palace. The selected imperial successor returned to the palace to ascend the throne upon the death of the 
emperor. 

Every consort in the ranking system had personal eunuch-servants; when safeguarding night security of the residence, they were also 
ordered to ensure their mistresses’ fidelity. Eunuchs sometimes provided companionship for consorts as story-tellers, or chess and poker 
game companions in their boring palace life, while learned eunuchs were set aside as teachers of the imperial harem, instructing consorts to 
read filial piety classics for women, and to study the arts of painting and calligraphy. Eunuch Liu Ziyu served empress dowager Longyu 
(1868-1913) as bedtime story-teller; he was allowed to sit on a mattress in her bedroom and read her favorite stories to make her fall asleep 


easily; he was honored with the title of general-director of the second-grade.!54] Ma Shuanglu and Shan Chengtai were literati before they 
became eunuchs; their humorous talk-shows made Cixi laugh and eat well. Cixi was always neat and often said that it was a pity for a woman 
to give up making herself beautiful. She had three favored eunuchs, who were allowed to enter her bedroom during her old age. Liu Desheng 
served as her hairdresser for many years; he was old and humble with many humorous stories he created to please Cixi, who anticipated his 
presence before she started her off each day in a good mood. Li Lianying first pleased Cixi with fashionable hairstyles he learned from 
popular courtesans, and then became her most dependable companion and assistant to communicate with court officials. Zhang Fu, an 
amateur connoisseur of Chinese medicine, numerology, and astrology, served on night duty and prepared Cixi’s medicine and food; he was 
awarded a private apartment with two modest rooms and a small kitchen nearby the southern gate of her residence. 

The toilet bowls for imperial family members (emperor, empress dowager, empress, princes and princesses) had a respectable name: 
guantang or royal-privy. A eunuch was particularly assigned to take care of the royal-privy of his master or mistress. The royal-privy for the 
emperor or empress dowager was wrapped in a piece of yellow silk and carried by the eunuch on his head when he delivered it. He was also 
the one entrusted to clean it and wrapped it back with the yellow silk before saving it in storage. Most of them were ceramic stoneware, 
whereas Cixi’s favorite one, made of sandalwood, was like a big lizard standing on the floor with its four legs. Its vast stomach with a flat 
bottom was the toilet bowl, while its curved tail served as the rear handle and back turned head served as the front handle. The lizard’s two 
wild eyes, made of red stones, looked up at the person sitting on its back, and its half opened mouth was the space for toilet papers. The 
royal-privy’s cover had a wooden tiger, used as a handle, crowning its top. Aged Cixi often needed to use the toilet because of her stomach 
problems, and enjoyed playing with the lizard. After she deceased, her royal-privy might be granted to her relatives, or burned together with 
her other treasures during her funeral. Some Manchu noblemen also liked to call their toilet bowls a royal-privy to show off their status. 

Temporary release from palace service for medical treatment, or for a relatives’ wedding or funeral, was allowed for three to twelve days. 
Most eunuchs of the lower levels received only a skimpy and fixed salary and risked daily deductions for absences due to sickness, a total 
salary confiscation, or even an elimination of their jobs if the absence was beyond the length of a year. They could, however, ask for 
reimbursement after they recovered and if they returned to their positions within one year; if not, they faced involuntary retirement with a very 
limited pension (half year’s stipend). Without legal permission to leave, offenders were subjected to various degrees of penalties for 
absconding, ranging from fines to wearing cangue plus strokes, heavy labor, and slavery at the troop garrisons in border regions. Punishment 
for pretending illness or for absconding was enforced upon the eunuch, his supervisors, and the directors of the institution. Sentences were 
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reduced according to the length of time that elapsed before the absconders were captured or voluntarily surrendered to the law. Any noble or 
official who employed an absconding palace eunuch under the cover of pseudonyms was subjected to investigation. Take an example. In 
1780, eunuch Su Chang was exiled to slavery at troop garrisons in the border regions for faking illness in order to be released from his palace 
service. His director, who supported his resignation out of sympathy, was lucky to escape the penalty because he had already died. The 


verdict served as a general precedent for other similar cases.[5°] 

An edict, enacted in 1809, required that any application for short-term absence, resignation, or retirement from service because of illness 
must be approved with a physician’s sanction, and confirmed by an investigation under the grand minister of Neiwufu. To avoid possible 
escape, permission for any kind of applications was limited, and sick leave was required to receive medical treatment at the workplace. 
Compulsory regulations were enforced upon eunuch-offenders for punishment when misbehaviors during their absences from service were 
reported by local authorities, which were responsible for tracking their activities and ensuring their return to the palace when release time was 


terminated. Only the eunuch, aged over sixty-five, could apply for retirement if he was unlikely to recover after a whole year’s treatment. 
Ming disabled or aged eunuchs were retired in the state-sponsored nursing home, and sick eunuchs were treated in the infirmary. The 

two buildings, surrounded by a cluster of Buddhist temples, were located several miles away from the northwestern corner of the palace. 

Eunuchs lived there in a quiet environment isolated from the outside world, and were ordered to keep silent about any secret of the palace. 


The deceased eunuchs were granted a copper tablet, a coffin, and a burial site for their ash urns in a state cemetery.!97] In contrast, Qing 
rulers did not consider a retirement plan for their eunuchs. 

In 1684, Kangxi emperor provided state funds for the dismissed old eunuchs who became refugees in the capital area: a free house for 
four to share, monthly stipends of 5 qian plus 5 pecks of rice, and a burial site for the deceased. But the welfare program was soon replaced 
by the strict regulations imposed on eunuch-retirees and their supervising institutions in 1724 during the Yongzheng reign. Since the court 
was not worried that retired eunuchs had significant secrets to reveal, they were ordered to return to their hometowns, and were registered as 
commoners with identity cards issued by their local authorities. Only those seniors who were over sixty-five years old and had become 
handicapped were allowed to reside in Beijing. Those found wandering in the capital and causing troubles would be punished and transferred 
to their hometowns by soldiers.[58] In 1923 under the order of Puyi, more than 700 eunuchs were discharged by force. Life was harsh for 
them, with extremely limited pensions; chief eunuchs received 200 yuans, but those without titles only had twenty yuans. Most eunuchs did 
not have enough education or specific skills for employment, or a family to return to after many years away from home. Only around 200 
eunuchs were allowed to stay to maintain the palace’s daily routine before Puyi himself and his family were also forced to move out of the 
palace one year later. 

Senior Qing eunuchs prepared for their retirement in various ways. Rich ones took wives, purchased lands and apartments, and regularly 
visited their private homes. Both Li Lianying and Xiaodezhang retired with handsome awards from their mistresses Cixi and Longyu, including 
acres of land, several houses, estates, pawnshops and other business stores. They took courtesans as wife and concubines, adopted 
nephews and nieces to carry their property and afterlife worship, and both gave their deceased mothers a lavish funeral to boast their social 
influences by inviting numerous metropolitan officials. Xia Qinxi, Xiaodezhang’s legal consultant for thirty years, recalled the life of the most 
powerful eunuch at the time: he had several young eunuchs, who served him in the palace, follow him to his mansion in Tianjin; they were 
ordered to kneel on the ground while greeting him as benevolent master after the manner practiced in the palace. 591 

Other eunuchs saved money to purchase farms in the suburbs, or committed donations to reserve a place in a temple for retirement. 
There were twenty-six eunuch-affiliated temples in Beijing suburb, which had regularly received donations from eunuchs, and provided them 
with such service, but only for the eunuchs with financial capacity. Lower-level eunuchs without means were not easily accepted. The majority 
of retired eunuchs settled in temples’ retirement programs. During the Qianlong reign, eunuch Liu Yu, the chief manager of the imperial 
residence, and several of his colleagues established a retirement home at the Xinglong Temple where members supported themselves by 
managing a farm of 210 acres in the southern suburb of Beijing. The Maguandi Temple also had a retirement center financed by the income 
from 680 acres of land, donated by eunuch Cui Yugui, a general-director during Guangxu reign. Eunuch members could stay there for free 
and receive afterlife care, including a coffin, a burial site, a Buddhist funeral ceremony, and grave-worship twice per year. The criteria for the 
membership required a registration fee of 180 silver taels and four years of service in the temple without misconduct. There were in total 
3,336 eunuch tombs in sixteen religious temples in Beijing suburb. In 1930, eunuch Xin Xiuming established an organization to take care of 
deceased eunuchs’ ash-urns.|©° 

Eunuchs purchased a burial site in the cemeteries belonging to religious temples since they were not allowed to rest in their ancestral 
graveyards. The renowned Enjizhuang Cemetery, located outside Beijing city, was established between 1734 and 1738. A stone tablet with a 
carved epitaph, dated 1740, stood at the entry of the cemetery. According to the epitaph, written by Hai Wan, the minister of the Neiwufu 
during Qianlong reign: the construction, financed by a state fund of 10,000 silver taels, was supported by Yongzheng emperor. Its property 
included a temple, 35 buildings, and imperially granted land of 518 acres (from Jiaqging emperor) in Beijing. Lu Qi and Liu Jingyi’s study 
notices that most deceased eunuchs resting there had titles and ranks, and lesser eunuchs buried there only had a square space to cover 
their corpses. The grand grave of Lin Yunsheng, the minister of the Palace Directorate during Kangxi reign, had a vault covered with 
red-brown dirt, a marble tablet with imperially granted epitaph, and a temple to worship him. The grave yard of Li Lianying was identified by a 
stone tablet and a stone arch at its entry; his tomb, surrounded by lines of pine and cypress trees, stood behind a white marble tablet with an 
epitaph of more than one thousand words. By the 1930s, the cemetery hosted more than 2,600 eunuch-tombs resting on the land of 460 
acres.|61] 

The tightening reins on eunuchs deteriorated when the dynasty declined by the mid-nineteenth century. Daoguang emperor was alleged 
to allow his favorite eunuchs to take a wife and live with her in the music department in the inner palace; however, the emperor declined their 
request for official rank.!®@! Tongzhi emperor ducked out of the palace with his eunuchs to visit brothels, and let one eunuch perform state 


ritual for him.!®2] Corruption was widespread toward the end of the dynasty. A number of eunuch-officials with legal and illegal fringe benefits 
that exceeded by several times their official salaries enjoyed their own private kitchens and fur coats, and were waited upon by young 


eunuchs; moreover, they had families, property, and servants in the metropolitan city. [641 
The Recruitment and Employment of Maids 


In contrast with the high number of Ming serving-women (average 2,000), the Qing palace regularly housed approximately 500 
serving-women. Based on Neiwufu’s archives Shan Shiyuan suggests that there were about 1,100 at Cixi’s time, including female officials and 
Sula, whereas Yang Yongzhan estimates: the average number of consort-maids through the reigns of Qianlong and Daoguang was 
approximately 200, and the ratio of consorts to maids was 57: 296 in the year 1730, and fell to 28:120 in the year 1853.!®5] A temporary 
institution of female officials after the Ming fashion was active in the early Shunzhi reign, but it was abolished shortly afterward. Female 
Officials, still, were regular staff overseen by the Neiwufu until the end of the dynasty. In Qing palace archive, the information regarding female 
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officials was never clearly distinguished from consorts’ maids. According to sense documents, female officials, mainly from the banner families 
of lower-ranking officials, were learned young women; some of them were recruited during maid draft, and many of them probably went 
through consort selection but did not enter the imperial or princely harems. They served in the inner palace for five years with allotment 
according to their rank, and were allowed to return home with cash reward (of twenty silver taels) in the end of service term. Those stayed 
were promoted into harem. They administered the inner palace’s affairs, and performed ritual ceremonies, such as daily religious worship, 
consorts entitlements, and escorting imperial bride in the wedding. For instance, one month before wedding ceremonies, eight female officials 
assisted the four married noblewomen (princess, and the principle wife of prince and high-ranking officials) in the ritual of decorating the 
wedding room, and setting one scepter into each leg of the imperial wedding bed. The ceremony symbolized fortune and fertility for the 


imperial couple. The four female officials would also serve as the imperial groom’s partners to initiate his sexual life before his wedding night. 


[66] Some female officials were older women with special crafts, such as née Mao, who was an artist summoned by Cixi to teach her drawing. 
[67] 

Regular recruitments of serving-women for general services were overseen by the Neiwufu. The numbers of candidates were between a 
couple of thousand and several hundred, but how many needed were not usually specified. Maidservants for menial tasks and maids of lower 
levels were mainly summoned from the daughters of sula, foot soldiers, and security guards. Women with special skill in embroidery were 
demanded even if they were bound-footed Chinese commoners. Maids for consorts were selected from the upper-three booi banner and 
lesser official families. Women of the booi banners which served at imperial estates and nobles’ establishments in Manchuria and outside 


Beijing areas were spared from summons since the early Qianlong reign because of the costly transportation. [68 

The first maid-inspection was issued in 1661. The per annum drafts of consort-maids, operated in early spring, summoned eligible girls 
from the upper-three booi banners. Every listed girl, aged between thirteen and seventeen (sui), was required to undertake inspection unless 
approved postponement or withdrawal due to illness or other crucial reasons. Severe punishment was forced upon the parents for hiding their 
girl or arranging her marriage before selection without permission; superior banner chiefs were subjected to joint responsibilities for the 
offense. Outstanding girls were considered as minor concubines for the emperor and princes of imperial line. The course of inspection was 
tiresome and costly. One account in 1854, recorded in the Newufu’s official memoir, Tangyudang (Archives ATY), elaborated the process as 
follows: 

On February 10, all the booi girls on the name list arrived at the Forbidden City, which was well guarded for security and order. While 
their carts waited in line outside the entrance, Shenwumen, the officials from the Bookkeeping Bureau checked the girls’ attendance and their 
appearance. Punishment was enforced for the parents and their girls who dressed in Han fashion. After all girls gathered together, they were 
led by eunuchs, taking the back side-door, and entered the inner palace to see the emperor, empress, and empress dowagers. Participants 
were all rewarded with food and traveling fare. The girls who passed those interrogations left their nameplates with parents’ names and 
addresses. Under the instruction of eunuchs, selected girls then participated in several days’ orientation in a house, located at the 
southeastern perimeter just outside the palace. After a prologue education on palace regulations, they were sent into the inner palace without 
paying farewell to their parents to avoid their emotional breakdown upon leaving their families. 9! 

Upon entry they were temporarily housed in the Forever Avenue (Yongxiang), and undertook a prerequisite training program; they were 
identified by their uniform: long and straight blue robe, plaited hair, and light cosmetic. The scrutiny of their etiquette eliminated unqualified 
women, who would be given to serve in nobles’ households, while the others, staying in palace servitude, received education through reading 
Confucian women’s classics designed to improve feminine virtues. Those who met expectations were rewarded with advanced instruction in 
reading, calligraphy, needlework, and regular examinations followed their daily learning. After one year’s basic education, the most talented 
girls could learn Confucian texts written in Chinese with Manchu translation set aside. Qing rulers were devoted to their culture and required 
the young generation to read Manchu language as taught by learned eunuchs or nannies.!7°l But girls’ education was limited and deferred to 
a heavy load of servile chores; they were often occupied by endless needlework on shoes, robes, purses, and stuffed animal pads to please 
their mistresses. Diligent students had to review their reading materials in the evening after they finished their daily tasks. As a poem, written 
by an anonymous Qing writer, describes: 


The remains of red candles were blazing after midnight, 
Consorts’ residences were quiet after mistresses retired for the night. 


She read the Chinese, especially Manchu texts, 
During her leisure time, and carefully practiced the calligraphy. [71] 


Promotion was according to their performance in service, learning, and conduct. Their temperament and demeanor were carefully noted 
as the reference: faithfulness in duties, diligence in tasks, kindness to inferiors and equals, and politeness and obedience to superiors.!72! 
With positive evaluation and pleasant appearance, girls were distributed to consorts’ residences for assignments; the top girls served imperial 
consorts, and the less qualified served princely consorts. The banner status of a girl’s family was an apparent condition for her position in the 
servile hierarchy. An edict in 1729 assured that the attendants for the consorts of third-rank and above must be selected from at least lesser 
official families, while those for minor consorts and the consorts of princes could be from soldiers, attendants, and local government staff. The 
quota of maids assigned to a consort was associated with her status. But the widow consorts of lower level had smaller personal staffs. The 
regulations were implemented most of the time; nevertheless, empress dowagers usually acquired more. Maids might be transferred to 
different mistresses but only one mistress at a time.!791 

Retirement pensions were secure for maids unless they were expelled from service for mischief, illness, or dullness. Normally, they were 
not released from the palace until they were thirty (before 1722). The age limitation was later lowered to twenty-five; yet personal maids of an 
empress dowager or empress might be allowed to remain until the age of thirty-five, and some skillful embroiders were preserved even longer. 
On discharge at the end of their service, the maids of higher level consorts, ranked fourth and above, were rewarded with gifts from their 
mistresses, whereas other serving-women under the palace retirement system received a standard amount of cash from the Neiwufu 
according to the length of their service: 30 silver taels for more than fifteen years’ service, 20 silver taels for between fifteen and ten years, 
and 10 silver taels for under ten years.|/4] Upon their retirement, an imperially granted passport was the gateway to freedom after inspection 
proved that they were not stealing palace treasure and documents. They were then picked up by their parents and banner captains in their 


own carts. Once they left the palace, no return was allowed for visiting their former colleagues and mistresses, except with special permission. 
[75] Palace employment elevated a retired maid’s social status. They were proud to sit on the right side of their husband on social occasions, 
and they were entombed on the right side of her husband when they were buried together. Their marriages were arranged by their parents or 
even their former consort-mistresses.!”6] The acquisition of culture and social graces from palace service enhanced their marriage 
qualifications upon leaving service. 

Consorts’ personal maids were prestigious and higher in status compared with the serving-women in general service. Genuine concern 
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was at times shown for their welfare as defined in palace memoirs. They had female physicians, warm living quarters and hot food, and 
stipends distributed from their resident palaces’ budgets. Serving imperial consorts earned an annual standard reward of 6 silver taels, food 
allowances (meats, vegetables, black salt, and 150 pecks of rice) paid by silver, and the allotments of fine silk, cloths, and cotton, while maids 


serving princely consorts had annual stipend of five taels and fewer allotments of food and clothing.!77] Additional rewards from their 
mistresses varied according to the quantity of workloads and the status of their mistresses. The residence of empress dowager Cixi, for 
instance, was ranked number one with sufficient supplies that enabled her maids and eunuchs to receive extra awards whenever she was 
pleased with their services. But other maids, such as those for princely consorts and the departed emperors’ retired consorts, often suffered 


shortages.!”8] Unable to receive any material sent from their families unless they bribed eunuch officials, maids tried to survive by selling their 
embroidered works through the eunuchs, who could go to the market outside the palace; some eunuchs served as dealers to make profits. 
However, maids were clad in uniforms wrought in fine silk that changed by season, and were required to look nicely even though they could 
not see the emperor easily. 

Personal maids were the victims of their mistress’s abuse. In 1778, née Wang, Qianlong’s third-rank concubine, beat one of her maids to 
death. Several of her eunuchs were punished by reducing rank and stipend for neglecting their duties and failing to prevent the incident; née 
Wang’s status was demoted one rank, and she paid for the funeral expenses (one-hundred silver taels) for the deceased maid. However her 


rank was resumed soon afterward, for she was the birth mother of Hexiao, the Qianlong’s favorite and youngest princess.!’°! The incident 
instigated an imperial decree to reform the inner palace and protect the image of the imperial family from the damage of another similar 
tragedy: any imperial family member who was convicted of a similar misconduct was subjected to serious penalty, and palace servants would 


be punished by immediate decapitation for self-injury with knives, and strangulation for failed suicide.!®°] Other kinds of misbehaviors were 
also condemned as Daoguang emperor emphasized, for the order of the inner palace even only a simple case of quarreling. In 1823, for 
instance, maids Dexi and Deshou were sent home for misconduct based on the report of another maid Quanfu. After investigation, Quanfu 


pleaded guilty; she was expelled from service after she served sixty blows for a false charge against her colleagues for revenge. |81] The life of 
a maid was unvalued and vulnerable in any case. 

Due to inanity or misconduct, consorts’ personal maids were degraded to do menial tasks, such as lighting lamps, and suffered poor 
living conditions. The room they shared with lesser serving-women, as exemplified by a room currently displayed in the Beijing palace 
museum, was sheltered by a broken roof, fallen wall, and barely furnished, having but a used mattress and limited utensils. 
Nineteenth-century writer Xu Ke illustrated their impoverished state of supply: in a wooden barrel, there was only rice and a couple slices of 
duck meat; sometimes the food was spoiled. If they refused to eat it, they would receive the same spoiled food as reprimand for their protest. 
Serving-women lost their attractiveness on account of poor nutrition. Dullness and illness were common reasons for a maid to be expelled 
from palace service; however, they might be adopted as good excuses for maids to flee from the palace. Between the years 1855 and 1861, 
104 maids were sent home for being obtuse. Xianfeng emperor became suspicious and ordered an investigation (in 1856) to prevent 


deception. Again, seventy-six maids were sent home between the years 1861 and 1867 during Tongzhi reign. [821 

Palace service was not considered a blessing for many parents, who were annoyed and would gladly avoid registering their daughters if 
only they dared. Their aversion to this requirement was well illustrated in the following conversation between a Manchu widow and the teacher 
of her daughter. It was recorded by Isaac Taylor Headland, an American female physician who had practiced medicine for two decades in 
Beijing during the Guangxu reign: 


A summons has come from the court for the girls of our clan to appear before the officials that a certain number may be 
chosen and sent into the palace as serving girls. . . ."| suppose that you are anxious that she should be one of the fortunate 
ones,” said the teacher. . . . “On the contrary,” said the mother, “I should be distressed if she were chosen, and have come to 
consult with you as to whether we might not hire a substitute.” The teacher expressed surprise and asked her why. “When our 
daughters are taken into the palace,” answered the mother, “they are dead to us until they are twenty-five, when they are 
allowed to return home. If they are incompetent or dull they are often severely punished. They may contract disease and die, 
and their death is not even announced to us; while if they prove themselves efficient and win the approval of the authorities 
they are retained in the palace and we may never see them or hear from them again.” . .. The mother was so anxious to 
prevent her being chosen that she sent her with uncombed hair, soiled clothes and a dirty face, that she might appear as 


unattractive as possible. . . .[°9] 


The Tale of A Maid for Consort 


In accordance with her biography, The Memoirs of a Palace Maid, He Ronger was required to accept recruitment inspection at age 
thirteen. Together with another two girls from higher Manchu booi banner families, they were allocated to serve at the Palace of Gathering 


Excellence or Chuxiugong, the residence of empress dowager Cixi.[84] The girls performed prostrations on the floor outside her bedroom, 
demonstrating their devotion, and then each received a new given name. “He” was her adopted Chinese surname, and Ronger was her given 
name from Cixi. The regulations for working in Chuxiugong were particularly strict; however, the benefits were certainly better. Ronge 
eventually became Cixi’s entrusted personal maid for eight years. Like many Manchu booi families in metropolitan Beijing who depended on 
their benefit package from the banner institution, her father and elder brother did not have regular jobs, enjoying leisure time with bird-pets 
and opera. Her opportunity to serve Cixi was considered as family fortune. 

Before receiving assignments, girls undertook a demanding prerequisite program supervised by senior female attendants. Before they 
were allowed to return home for marriage senior maids, at age seventeen or eighteen, were required to take juniors as disciples, training them 
to take their places. The juniors were expected to respect their mentors as “aunts,” and were subordinate to the latter's authority. A disciple 
could be beaten, or sent to do dirty labors, and kneeling in the corner for an unlimited time was the worst punishment. A mentor, however, 
was strictly forbidden from boxing her disciple’s face or verbally abusing her, since quarrels fed gossip, and face injuries obstructed the young 
girl’s chance of advancement to consort. To please her mentor was a challenge for a junior; she had to serve the latter by making her clothing 
and shoes, doing her laundry, and preparing hot water for her bath. Girls worked as a cohesive and effective team with highly organized 
communication methods: passing signals with silent language, soft hand clapping, and limited oral messages. A junior not clever enough to fit 
into the teamwork was often punished, and forced to leave the team to do trivial chores. Except when carrying out assignments, a maid was 
not allowed to visit any other residence palace. Even if she ran an errand to another residence, she was always paired up with another girl for 
the consideration of their security and to prevent them from pursuing any individual and secret activities. Competition and jealousy between 
girls made it difficult for them to become friends. 

A well-disciplined maid behaved like a wax figure: walking with straight head, smiling with teeth unviewed, laughing with muted sound, 
never revealing pain while being beaten, and enjoying no intimate private conversations (curious questions, gossip, or chatting) with friends. 
Sleep was a luxury; their limited schedule could hardly relieve physical exhaustion for the juniors who endured an enormous workload from 
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dawn to midnight; worse still, bed manners were regulated by strict taboos against sleeping on her back, facing up, and with knees and legs 
not tightly closed. People in the inner palace believed that these seductive sleeping gestures would dishonor a girl’s female virtue and offend 
guarding deities, who scrutinized the building every night to protect imperial family members. Girls should sleep on their side. Offenders often 
had pimples, the mark left from beating, on their heads. Each palace residence had one senior eunuch as chief of staff in charge of rules, and 
to whom the disciples had a right to complain about their mentors, but none of them wanted troubles. The senior mentors and the chief of staff 
eunuchs were responsible for the behavior of the junior girls, and would be also punished under the principle of joint responsibility if the junior 
offended regulations. 

After observing the three young maids sent to the Chuxiugong, the mentor decided to train He Ronger to serve Cixi smoking pipe-weed. 
She was frightened, trembled, and knelt down to promise that she would never disappoint her mentor, who firmly gave her the first lesson: 
“Serving the elder empress dowager smoking is like a battle with the fire god. Your head is gone right away if you accidently drop a tiny fire 
crack on her gown. Your families of three generations are immediately dead, and | will be also punished by blows with a heavy bamboo, if you 
carelessly set a fire in her chamber. Do you hear me clearly?” During the thorough training, Ronger was often beaten by her mentor with a 
chicken-feather duster when Cixi was impatient with her clumsiness. After half a year, Ronger could keep a cup of hot water steady on her 
right palm for five minutes, at the same time leaving her left hand free for other purposes. She became Cixi’s dependable maid to serve her 
smoking pipe-weed whenever she liked, while another maid served her tea. After Cixi was satisfied with tea and smoking, they walked on their 
tiptoes, with head and shoulder slightly bowed, backward out of her room. They were not allowed to walk straight ahead, which was 
considered offensive to her. 

It was an honor for eunuchs and maids to be selected to take night duties for the security of the Chuxiugong. Around eight o’clock in the 
night, the eunuchs not on duty had to leave before the main gate was locked, whereas those with assignments reported to the chief manager 
for security-related scrutiny before they entered the residence. Regularly, eight eunuchs were divided into four pairs to safeguard the 
residence’s main entry, the gates of two main buildings, and the terrace outside of Cixi’s chamber. In the western wing of the residence, an 
oven remained warm throughout the night for hot tea, and a food stand provided various snacks for the servants on duty. Maids were 
responsible for the security inside the chamber-buildings, and the competent ones were entrusted to stay around Cixi, serving her bath, toilet, 
and dressing, and guarding the security of her bedroom. The senior maid, assigned to accompany Cixi while she was sleeping, would sit on 
the floor against the wall about two feet from Cixi’s bed. To relax on a mattress was not allowed. She was required to keep her eyes open and 
ears alert, watching the bedroom entry, checking and recording Cixi’s every movement (cough, drink, awake, turning). The guards at other 
security stations could rest on heavy mattresses. Nevertheless, frequent night duty assignments were rewarded with her special favor. Cixi 
was particularly kind to those senior girls, often granting them handsome gifts, chatting with them, and giving them advice. They obtained 
supreme status and had authority over all the juniors in the Chuxiugong. 

Cixi normally awoke between three and five o’clock in the early morning. The cotton cover of the night lamp was removed and the night 
security was released after the front door of her chamber was opened. Her maids lined up and knelt on the ground, paying their morning 
respect to her and waiting for assignments. After drinking a bowl of silver mushroom soup, as usual, her maids were ready to serve her a 
routine skin care process: soaking her hands in hot water to warm her finger joints, and massaging her face with a hot towel to compress her 
wrinkles, and then applying a high quality cosmetic powder that she made for herself. Even as an old lady, she retained smooth skin after 
many years of following this skin care regimen. Then she departed for her morning meeting with court officials. 

The Forbidden City was mostly built of wood. Every building had a basement but no chimney. To avoid accidental fire, heating and 
cooking mainly depended on charcoal, rather than coal or wood. Warm charcoal layered in the basement kept each building warm during the 


winter; however, it produced the dust of dried clay chips floating in the room.!85] The charcoal ashes also covered human waste to control the 
stench. The floor in Chuxiugong was paved by a layer of golden clay bricks glued together without chinks in between. It made the rooms cool 
in the summer, but also dusty in the winter. As soon as Cixi left for her morning court meeting, her maids hurried to remove the art displays on 
the desks, while boy eunuchs carried two buckets of clean water and charwomen with their equipment, waited on a terrace outside the room. 
Eight charwomen, divided into four groups, took turns wiping the floor and cleaning the mops repeatedly three times per day. While they 
worked, their knees and elbows, although protected by pads, often became bruised after several hours of clambering back and forth on the 
floor and under the furniture. To prevent them from spitting out their food while working on the floor, they were not allowed to eat breakfast 
until they completed their assignment around nine o'clock. To ensure they left the cleaned rooms without a foot trace on the floor, which had 
to be shining like a mirror when Cixi returned, they walked backward out of the rooms after they finished their job. 

The palace kitchen treated higher-level maids well. Ronger and her colleagues had a regular breakfast, including steamed and baked 
breads, grain-gruel, and vegetables; but they were not allowed to eat until Cixi left for court meeting, and could only take turns to have lunch 
until Cixi finished a walk after her lunch. Usually eight girls shared a table of fried meat and vegetables, and a hot pot chafing dish was most 
welcomed. The dishes for a typical dinner were similar to lunch, whereas a snack around ten o'clock usually included flour teas and cakes. 
Foods were plenty with variety according to seasons, but their appetite was merely content. To remain extremely neat when they were on duty 
was the ultimate imperative in order to secure their jobs. Certain foods, such as fish, shrimp, garlic, onion, and chives were avoided, for they 
created gas and offensive smells. To limit restroom necessities, they hardly had a contented meal, dropping their chopsticks whenever they 
noticed a signal from their mentors, and those serving overnight duties often went to bed with hunger after purposely skipping any snacks. 
They even declined their watermelon during hot summer days because it was too cool and watery, potentially creating a burden for their 
stomach. 

Normal collegial relationships between eunuchs and maids were not forbidden. It had become a tradition that after a three-to-five-month 
orientation program, a junior maid would find a trusted guardian. A senior eunuch with a good reputation and popularity, who was generously 
willing to take care of the young girl, was the ideal foster-father. Since she was not allowed to leave the palace, he could do shopping and sell 
her embroidery, and arrange her family visits for her. Conjugal relationships were hidden in secret if they did blossom. Cixi’s trusted eunuchs 
Zhang Fu and Liu Desheng were lovable father figures and reliable resource for maids, and brought them some gifts, such as silk threads, 
every time they visited the market outside the palace. Zhang Fu, one of the few respectable eunuchs, became Ronger’s mentor and gave her 
advice, particularly in her difficult time; his small apartment served as a home where servants on night duties might have tea and snacks, and 
find warm support. 

Ronger often secretly cried during the first couple of years, for the fear and pain she suffered from being beaten whenever she did not 
respond immediately to her senior’s commands. Yet her tears dried out when she realized that she had to survive cautiously in view of the 
fact that she could not change her circumstances. Since the first day she entered the Chuxiugong, her mentor “aunt” threatened that she 
would be beaten to death if she left the residence without permission. Upon attaining a little more than eighteen years of age, Ronger retired 
from palace service. For her long term of exclusive loyalty and excellent service, she was rewarded with a generous amount of jewelry, anda 
Cixi granted eunuch-husband whom she dared not reject. She suffered an abnormal conjugal relationship, and life outside the palace was not 
easier, even though she had much more freedom to be her own master. After a couple of years, Ronger begged to return to palace service, 
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and was granted an exceptional permission, perhaps as Cixi’s recognition of her injustice to Ronger. After the dynasty was banished, Ronger 
reunited with her eunuch-husband for a while, and then she lived a long, self-supported widowhood by selling her jewelry and embroidery 
crafts. None of her best friends had fortunate marriages after they retired from place service. 

Palace service was demanding; however, a few occasions cheered servile life. On the second of the month, every maid on regular duty 
received two silver taels (a handsome payment in that time period); they were merry for meeting their friends from other residences, and 
together they enjoyed opera shows in the evening. Under servitude rules, maids were not allowed to have home visits until they retired, but 
their parents might be granted a visit in the palace during spring or autumn. The second day of every month was anticipated for family visits, 
but only for the maids who were able to please their powerful masters and mistresses. In the presence of their eunuch-guardians, maids met 
the visitors from their homes at the side-door of the Shenwumen. They stood inside the iron barn door, talked to their visitors, and received 
gifts, such as special hometown products, but not homemade foods. 

Religious festivals were frequent and regular when consorts devoted their piety in performing ceremonies. Servants prepared for the 
celebrations and were delighted. On the eighth day of April, Greeting Spring celebration feasted servile employees in the Neiwufu with green 
beans the palace buttery cooked for them. The Dragon Boat Festival in mid-May offered a weeklong celebration. In the Fortunate Lake in the 
palace during the Qianlong and Jiaqing periods, a host of eunuchs, divided into several teams, were trained for a show of boat-rowing to 
compete for prizes imperially granted. When the Valentine Day came on the seventh of July, palace women worshipped the cowherd (the star 
of Altair) and the weaving maid (the star of Vega), and celebrated their reunion. The empress led the ceremony, lighted incense and bowed to 
the tablets of the cowherd and weaving maid, asking for their blessing for prosperous agriculture and silk industry. Consorts and maids 
privately wished to have a romantic love life. A poem, written by late Qing scholar Wu Shijian, displays the emotions: 


The magpies-bridge crossed the Milky Way under the bright autumn moon, 
Luscious melons and simple fruits invited gods to join a feast, 

Palace women bowed to the sky, and sincerely worshipped, 

Wishing the sea of love on the earth could bloom.!86! 


The lavish celebrations for imperial family members’ birthdays, engagements and weddings, and state banquets were the occasions for 
servants to anticipate awards. The fiestas for senior males, aged over sixty-five, which treated one thousand guests in 1713 and 1722, three 
thousand in 1785, and five thousand in 1795, were the most luxurious parties in Qing history. Ritual dance, acrobatics, and dramatic plays, 
together with grand harmonious music, entertained the senior citizens, praising the prosperity of the country under the benevolent monarchy. 
Due to the high cost, such feasts were terminated by the Jiaqing emperor. The regular fiestas during the New Year were retained. On the first 
New Year day and imperial birthdays, the emperor had feasts, held in the Grant Peace Hall ( Taihedian), with banner nobles and metropolitan 
officials, and foreign delegates and minority ethnics were invited; on the second New Year day and the empress’s birthday, metropolitan 
noblewomen were welcome. During such occasions, all guests wore full attire, lined up according to their official ranks to present their loyalty 


to the emperor and empress; ritual dances were performed to celebrate the year of glory and bliss. [87] 

The days in the month of December were full of joys for servants; they were allowed to sit up late during the holidays to enjoy various 
ceremonies and festivals. On the eighth day, the imperial Buddhist temple (in the Yonghe palace in Beijing city) prepared plenty of sweet rice 
congee mixed with grains and cereals as gifts to nobles and officials to show imperial generosity and benevolence in Buddhist fashion. 
Empress as the mistress of the royal house performed ceremonies of worship of Kitchen God. The imperial family dinner on New Year’s Eve 
was the primary occasion to display a fantastic show. The last dish of the grand feast was boiled meat dumplings, presented by the chief 
eunuch; it was the daily food in Manchu custom. Imperial family members ate it to pay respect to their imperial ancestors and the frugal life in 


Manchu tradition. All the remaining food would be granted to servants according to their ranks. [88] 

Cricket-fighting was a popular game. Large green crickets and gold ladybugs were popular companions for palace women. They chirped 
pleasant sounds, and were easily hidden in bosoms or saved in dried bottle gourds to keep warm in the winter. Consorts and their maids also 
enjoyed growing calabashes in the shadow of buildings, watering them patiently and cheerfully. As the following two poems by late Qing 
writers illustrate: 


The bronze bed is yet needed to be cleaned, 

Plenty of time is left after finishing the errands. 

Making homes for crickets in the winter, 

Watering the calabashes sheltered in the shadow under the wall.|89 
In the evening of the fifteenth day of the first month, 

The imperial banquet invited important officials, 

To the Heavenly Purity Palace, where 

Peonies and paeonias are displayed around the tables. 

Crickets hidden in the underground making pleasant sounds, 

In harmony with the happy laughing and chatting of imperial consorts.|90] 

Moreover, every residence had its way to celebrate. A favorite source of excitement for Cixi’s maids was to change the supply of fruit 
from five to six giant storage jars in the living room. Cixi disliked the fragrance of incense, but preferred the natural light aroma of the fresh 
fruits like papayas, Buddha hands, and sweet melons. They would be replaced by fresh ones when they became ripe. Girls were thrilled to 
receive the ripe fruits, granted by their benevolent matriarch that they could give to relatives as gifts, or display in their bedrooms. 


Nannies and Wet-Nurses 


For the mothers’ recovery from their childbirth in order to sooner serve their emperor again, and more to the point, to prevent the 
influences of consorts over their biological children, especially sons, the relationships of imperial children with their birth mothers were distant. 
Newborn imperial children, delivered either by the empress or concubines, were under the intensive care and protection of a group of their 
personal servants. When they were ready for regular food, they were assigned several tutors to guard their habits of eating, speaking, 
walking, and social manners. Following their birth until adulthood, personal servants were the people imperial children mostly associated with, 
and their relationship with some of their nannies and wet-nurses was particularly intimate even throughout the rest of their lives. 

A minor prince had eight nannies, forty serving-women, and twenty-five (to thirty) eunuchs who attended to his daily needs; eight 
wet-nurses provided him with breast-feeding. Minor princes lived together in the prince-residence (Qinggong). They were not allowed to meet 
their birth mothers regularly, only once in several months, and under the supervision of many servants, with minimum intimacy and 
conversation.!9"] A minor princess had four (to six) eunuchs, and several nannies and wet-nurses; some of her childhood servants would 
become part of her dowry, and two nannies would serve as guardians in her married life. She had an imperially granted mansion where she 
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lived together with her husband, but not with her parents-in-law. Her relationship with them was ritualized as ruler and subject. They 
performed three prostrations and nine forehead-knocking with kneeling on the ground when they greeted her, or when they received an award 
from her. With her permission, her husband could visit her overnight in her own bedroom by arrangement of her nanny, whom the couple even 
needed to bribe for her consideration. Very few princesses had biological children in their marriage as a result of their formal and distant 
relationships with their husbands, who were allowed to take concubines. Afraid of gossip, frustrated princesses could not even complain to 


their imperial parents. The regulations were abolished (in 1841) when imperial autocracy declined.!%1 In official history, Qingshigao, among a 
total of thirty-one imperial princesses, twenty died before they reached age fifty: two aged under twenty, thirteen aged between twenty and 


twenty-nine, and four aged between thirty and thirty-nine. |95] 
The role of imperial nannies and wet-nurses was essential as early as the Qin dynasty (221-206 BCE). The ritual text Liji underlined the 
significance for a ruler to select the right “mothers” (wet-nurse, birth mother, and one of the other consorts) to live with his sons and assume 


responsibility for their preschool educations.!°4] The Qing rulers were in particular concerned about the candidate’s capacity to teach imperial 
children Manchu culture. In contrast to their Ming counterparts who were a relatively humble sort with only basic education, Qing candidates 
were selected from the young wives, average slightly over thirty, of the upper-three booi banners, or the wives of imperial guards in 
Manchuria. All selected wet-nurses and nannies from either Manchu or Chinese backgrounds, and a few of Korean origin, were required to 
speak and even read the Manchu language, and were familiar with Manchu customs. But this requirement was eventually compromised with 
the reality that many Manchu were greatly influenced by the dominant Chinese culture; during the Guangxu reign, the responsible institution 
had to travel to Manchuria (Jilin, Helongjiang) for suitable candidates. 

In general following the Ming recruiting manner, the Qing Neiwufu regularly recruited imperial nannies and wet-nurses, and retained forty 
registered wet-nurses per season. With their highest status among serving-women, wet-nurses were benefited for the standard annual 
stipend, including twenty-four silver taels plus the allotments of fine cloths and food allowances commuted to silver payment. Nannies were 


rewarded the same amount of cash stipend and quantity of daily food, but without silk.!25] A wet-nurse summoned on regular duty was daily 
supplied with a nutritious diet of half duck, ham, or pork liver to enrich her milk; but for the quality of milk, her food tasted plain without spice. 


Her family was compensated with eighty silver taels to hire a substitute nurse for her baby without birth mother.|96 

To promote filial piety as the principal morality for rulership, wet-nurses and nannies irregularly received awards distributed in 
appreciation of their services; but only those who had special contributions to the emperor they nurtured won grand compliments, generously 
including houses, honorific titles, and mausoleum benefits associated with their status (such as a posthumous name, a burial site near the 
imperial cemetery, a funeral ceremony, a monument epitaph, tomb construction, and regular worships). Some benefits were extended to 
wet-nurses’ family members. Whilst the Ming imperial house intentionally limited the influence of the relatives of nannies and wet-nurses, the 
Qing valued its relationship with intimate booi servants. Exemption from palace service for their daughters (after 1675) and hereditary official 
posts for male relatives; wet-nurses’ sons and grandsons often served as young emperors’ playmates and guards, and daughters were 
summoned as consorts. The ample awards were ended by Qianlong emperor due to the high cost, but wet-nurses were still entitled to 
handsome cash (1,000 silver taels), some land and honors for their retirement. Yet punishments were severe for those who offended the 
imperial family; for instance, wet-nurse née Ai and her family members were exiled to border regions as slaves for garrison troops for her 


crime of abusing to death the princess whom she had nursed.!97] In total eight Qing imperial wet-nurses and nannies were rewarded but with 
a different level of compliments as shown in the following: 


Qing Wet-Nurses and Nannies Honored 


Reign Titles Wet-nurses (W) H: honorific Titles Mausoleum Benefits 
Nanny (N) (furen, rank 1a) P: posthumous names 
MO: male relatives A:arch; E:epitaph 
with official posts S: a site in imperial cemetery 
MP: male relatives with posthumous names 
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Sources: 

Guochao gongshi (GS), juan 17, pp. 398, 402; Guochao gongshi xubian (GX), juan 46, p. 358; Liu Xiaomong, Qingdai Beijing giren 
shehui (Beijing, 2008), pp. 521-529. 

During the Kangxi reign, four Shunzhi’s wet-nurses were rewarded with the highest honor for their loyal services following Shunzhi’s birth 
through his childhood. They were all granted an honorific title, a posthumous name, and grand mausoleum benefits, including a burial site 
near Shunzhi’s cemetery. Née Pu (?—1669) received the paramount compliments, most honorable posthumous name Fengsheng.!°8! Kangxi 
also rewarded his own wet-nurse, née Guaejia (d. 1699) who nurtured him during the eight years he was scheduled to live outside the palace 
to avoid smallpox.!99] When she was ill, the sorrowful emperor ordered imperial physicians to provide her medicine and he himself regularly 
visited her until she departed. Her posthumous name Baosheng was second in status and her mausoleum benefits even included four times 
of official tomb worships. Yongzheng emperor rewarded two of his wet-nurses, née Wang and née Xie; each received a standardized grand 
compliment; moreover, they received an arch in the grave yard which was an exceptional honor never granted in the previous reigns.!!°°l Née 
Xie’s arch remained in the suburb outside Beijing city, and her tomb tablet had an imperially bestowed epitaph in which the emperor grieved 
for his old happy time when he was a boy playing around her. Qianlong emperor rewarded his wet-nurse née Dong an honorific title and an 
epitaph in both the Manchu and Chinese languages; the epitaph, carved from imperial handwriting (in 1750), praised her female virtue and 
kindly motherhood. 

The husband of née Pu and that of née Lijia were awarded high official posts, and memorial benefit equivalent to that only for officials of 
the fifth-rank and above, such as sharing the imperially granted entombments with their wives, a posthumous name, and a stone tomb tablet 
and a basement under their burial sites.!'°'] Née Guaejia’s husband, who retired from the first-rank imperial guard, was honored with an 
imperially granted epitaph. Née Xie’s son was awarded 2,000 taels and a hereditary official post of the fourth-rank. Other wet-nurses 
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themselves might not win rewards, but their families still benefited from their services; the Cao Chinese booi and Jin were two prominent 
families illustrating such cases. 

Two of Kangxi nannies received substantial honor. Sumalagu, as empress dowager Xiaozhuang’s dependable female official, was an 
expert of needlecrafts and fashion designer for the inner palace; she also served as young Kangxi emperor’s tutor of calligraphy and Manchu 
language, and was entrusted to take care of him while he was reared outside palace to escape from smallpox. She later nursed Prince Yintao 
and was respectfully referred to as grandmother alike to imperial children. Kangxi granted her a funeral, which was equivalent to that for a 
fourth-rank consort, and Yintao performed mourning ritual for her.!1°7] Née Sun (1632-7), the wet-nurse and nanny of Kangxi, was awarded 
numerous gifts; her two daughters were married to princes, one became imperial consort of the second-rank, and her husband Cao Yin 
together with two sons and two grandsons in turn administered the imperial textile manufactories in Jiangnan for almost fifty years. The family 
was promoted from Chinese booi to Manchu defined-bannermen (in the Plain White Banner). In 1699 during the imperial south tour in 
Jiangnan, the emperor granted the Cao family the great honor by residing at Cao Yin’s office-mansion, eulogized their beautiful garden with 
his calligraphy, “Day-lily Blossom Hall,” on a wooden tablet, and respectfully called née Sun, the old lady of his family. But the Cao family 
declined when Yongzheng emperor mercilessly punished his enemies in the power contest over his succession to the throne.!1°5l The tale of 
the Cao family was illustrated in the master literary work, the Dream of the Red Chamber by née Sun’s great-grandson Cao Xueqin. 

The Jin family was the prominent imperial relatives. Jin Guijue’s wife served as Shunzhi’s wet-nurse, while one great-granddaughter 
became the second-rank concubine of Qianlong emperor and the mother of his three sons. His grandson Changming (?-1742) was young 
Kangxi’s playmate, then attending minister, and then Qianlong honored advisor of princes. For three generations, the male members of the 
family served as the minister of the Neiwufu, well-learned nephew Jin Jian served several high official posts for forty-five years, and made a 
significant contribution to rare books printed by the movable characters he developed while he was executive editor of the dynastic history. 
The Jin family was promoted from booi to defined-bannermen (in the upper-three banners) with granted Manchu surname Jijia, and was 
included in the imperial genealogy (in 1818) for their distinguished service.!'941 

Puyi, the last emperor Xuantong, could not find an educated Manchu wet-nurse, depending on widow née Wang (1887-7), an ordinary 
Chinese from the poor countryside of Zhili. She was chosen among twenty applicants for her gentle personality and the quality and quantity of 
her milk. Following Puyi’s birth until he was eight, she was forced to abandon her infant daughter without a chance of saying good-bye and 
was kept from hearing the news of her death three years later. She was impoverished after palace service until adult Puyi eventually found 
her and supported her for years. He grieved for her in his autobiography: 


My wet-nurse milked me until | was nine sui. Growing up in her bosom, | was inseparable from her like a baby from its 
mother. | was carried by one of my four “mothers,” who were the consorts of the former emperor, when | saw she was forced 
to leave. To me she was the only real human, and | preferred her much more than any of the mothers. She was the only one 
who ever explained to me that other people were human beings as | was . . . only my wet-nurse, because of her simple 


language, was able to make me grasp the idea that | was like other people.!"95! 
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Sources: 

Neiwufu Archives (ANA) Yang Yongzhan, “Qinggongzhong yi gongnti weizhu de niu jieceng,” in Qingdai huanggong lisu ed. by Zhi 
Yunting (Liaoning, 2003), pp. 90-91. 

Imperial wet-nurses and nannies, holding higher status among palace servile staff, were not necessarily paid better than eunuchs with 
ranks; however, they were well treated with handsome awards. Throughout the mid-Kangxi to the Qianlong periods, the lucrative positions of 
textile commissioners and salt censors in Jiangnan were virtually dominated by certain booi families that had women who served as imperial 
consorts or wet-nurses. Serving as consorts’ maids was secured with regular stipends and awards, five years’ fixed servile term, and the 
opportunity of advancement into the imperial harem. Anti-eunuchism critically detached eunuchs from power sources for dominance in the 
inner palace and court politics; yet while the strength of the dynasty was declining in the course of the eighteenth century, corruption plagued 
the palace during Cixi’s regency. Despite the unscrupulous image, often distained by Qing official documents, most ordinary eunuchs were 
timid, humble, and miserable. They remained as loyal servants of royal members, companions of serving-women, and allies for imperial 
consorts. Opportunists sought wealth and even power by gaining profits from palace services. 
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Chapter 7 
RITUAL CANON AND IMPERIAL HAREM 


The Neo-Confucian scholar Qiu Jun (1420-95) remarked, “The etiquette of ritual for the people’s daily life is as essential 
as grain or clothes and as imperative for a man as his own body. These necessities of human affairs should not be ignored, 


for they are the elaborations of the reason of Heaven.”!'] 
—Wengong jiali yijie 


The Daming jili (Collective ritual of Ming compiled in 1369 and revised in 1530), based on Tang and Song precedents, authorized the 
Ming ritual canon. The specific rites and ceremonial facilities, further codified in the Daming huidian (Collective ritual of Ming issued in 1501) 
and the Xiaocilu (issued in 1374), defined consorts’ ritual roles and status in Auspicious Rites (Jili), Felicitous Rites (Jiali), and Funeral Rites 
(Xiongli). In addition, Zhouli, Yili and Liji provided the primary sources for the formulation of rituals, while The Family Rituals (by Zhu Xi, 


1130-1200),4] and Simashi shuyi (by Sima Guang (1019-86) became the standard reference for Ming family-state rituals. Fundamentally 
conforming closely to the Ming principles, the rituals of the Qing imperial family-state, affirmed by the Kangxi reign, were conveyed into the 
regulations of the Daqing huidian (Collective ritual of Qing issued in 1732) and the palace documents of Guochao gongshi (issued in 1769). 

Ritual liturgies regulated the life of imperial consorts, as well as special occasions and quotidian courses in palace activities. Auspicious 
Rites contended with consort recruitment, which articulated the sociogeographic origins and the qualification of candidates, and the wedding 
and investiture ceremonies which recognized the consorts’ status. Felicitous rites delimited consorts’ palace allotments and the prestige of 
their families associated with their ranks in the harem hierarchy. Funeral rites delineated each consort’s status through the mortuary benefits 
regarding burial sites, mourning duty obligations incurred by the people, the right to share the imperial mausoleum and to receive regular 
worship in imperial ancestral halls. The symbolic meanings of these ritual observations enforced filial piety as the principal morality for the 
virtue-politics, and acquired political and social significance through the ritual education of the populace. 

The imperial harem system of Ming (modified by Hongwu) and of Qing (revised by Kangxi) were highly stratified within the ranking 
system; consorts were differentiated by benefit allocations in accordance with their ranks. In a similar vein, both imperial houses, headed by 
empress dowagers as supervisors and the empress as the principal mistress, had huangguifei, guifei, and fei as high-ranking concubines (see 


appendices A, B)./S] Consorts were evaluated regularly and promotion followed the hierarchical order; huangguifei or guifei, as the assistant of 
the empress, was the prerequisite for a concubine to advance to the status of empress. Like a commoner, an emperor or an imperial prince 
could have only one wife at a time but many concubines. As stated by the ancient ritual text Liji, the English word “empress” is equivalent to 
the Chinese character hou, which, indicated pei, means “one who is an equivalent counterpart of her husband,” while another name, 
yuanghou, literally means “principal consort.” The empress was also referred to as zhonggong with the indication that her official residence, 
located at the center of the consort’s residence area, symbolically implied her superior status centering the spectrum of the female hierarchy 
in the inner palace. Moreover, the empress was honorary xiaojun, the minor ruler, of the entire country, providing meaningful connection 


between the imperial family and the state.!4] For the critical task of the empress institution, the selection and replacement of an empress was 
cautiously guarded by the ritual canon. 

To secure the patriarchal dominance of their imperial lineages from the threat of consorts and their marital relatives, consort-regulations 
must be enforced. Nudjie (Guidance for Women, issued in 1368) explored the stories of virtuous imperial consorts in previous dynasties as 
models for the imperial women. Furthermore, Ming Huangming zuxun (ancestral Admonitions issued in 1371 and 1381) and Qing’s 
Gongzhong xianxing zeli (Palace Regulations, issued in the Qialong reign), both upholding ritual canon, restricted senior consorts from 
intervening in court affairs, whereas their duty as enforced was to serve the emperor and the empress dowagers daily, and that they should 
not act beyond their station or destroy the ranking order between the superior and the inferior. Consorts were banned from venturing into the 
outside world, not even allowed to visit temples in Beijing city. Making contacts or home visits with their natal families were prohibited; neither 


did their parents come to the palace without imperial permission.|°] 

The imperial succession was the primary concern in the Ming and Qing ritual canon. The primogeniture system, preferred by most native 
Chinese dynasties since the Former Han dynasty, established the tenet. In the Ming version revised by Yongle emperor: the empress’s eldest 
son should always succeed to the throne unless she was barren or none of her biological sons survived, then the eldest son born to any 
concubine would be the eligible heir. The investiture ceremony of the heir-apparent was endorsed even before he was of age, for the early 


public identification of the heir was intended to stabilize court politics.!©! Conversely, Qing imperial sons, disregarding the status of their birth 
mothers, were equally eligible for succession in the secret-succession system (michu), introduced by Yongzheng emperor. The name of the 
chosen heir-apparent, written in a secret edict, was saved in a casket wrapped in a yellow silk cloth and sealed by the reigning emperor’s 
personal state stamp; then the casket was placed in the rafters behind a placard attached to the ceiling of the imperial official resident palace, 
Qianginggong; another copy of the edict was saved in the imperial daily chamber-office Yangxindian. The heir-apparent would not be 
identified until the reigning emperor departed. This system assumed merit instead of birth order as the primary criterion for the successor, as 


Qianlong emperor insisted.!7! 

This chapter examines the life of imperial consorts revolving around recruitment, marriage, entitlement, funerals, childbirth, ancestral 
worship, and the daily rites consorts performed to identify their roles in the imperial family regulated by the ritual canon. The discussion 
features Ming and Qing imperial succession and harem organizations, and explores how the mobility of consorts cooperated or jeopardized 
the systems. It considers how these issues were associated with the court politics, as will become apparent, the consort-regulations created a 
system that controlled the lives of countless women in the palace and set the scene for the conflicts between the Inner Court and Outer 
Audience, emperors and consorts, as well as palace women themselves. 

The controversial cases discussed in this chapter reveal how both dynasties struggled and eventually failed to determine the perennial 
conflicts between the throne and the court regarding the appropriate candidates for elevation to the status of empress and heir-apparent. 
Whilst the ritual cannon, as a means of guiding the imperial family-state, tangled with court politics, the Ming and Qing dynasties lost their 
strength. Available sources are limited, particularly in the discussion of the power struggles for imperial succession and empress selection. 
While official documents remain the most basic of primary sources, the desire of emperors to conceal the truth about politically sensitive 
matters requires caution in the interpretation of those materials. In this regard, the revealing private writings are instructive supplements. The 
following discussion is concerned with the symbolic significance of these two ritual tasks: to elaborate filial piety as the primary value for the 
populace and guide for the state, and to highlight the dimensions of cosmology and family-state in the match through the ceremony of worship 
Heaven, Earth, and ancestors. The detailed popular customs as practiced in private were greatly limited. With regard to the discussion, the 
major buildings and entrances in the palace and Beijing are identified in appendix D. 


Consort Selections 
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The elders Ming and Qing imperial houses reserved the authority to arrange marriage for the children of the imperial lineage.'®! Both 
dynasties’ recruitment institutions had comparably designated instructions for candidates: they were virgin girls aged between thirteen and 
seventeen (sui); for illness or other crucial reasons, they could apply for postponement until the next recruitment tenure; those who avoided 
recruitment or withdrew for reasons after having been selected were required to wait for summons; marriage without permission was 
subjected to punishment; their parents and superior institutions (provincial governors or banner chiefs) had joint responsibilities for the 


offense, and the men who married them were liable to penalty. [9 Only rejected candidates were allowed to return home and marry freely. 
Qianlong emperor (in 1740) permanently released the candidates, aged between eighteen and twenty, who had withdrawn from 


consorts-inspection with good reasons.!'9] Not only the drafts of serving-women, but also the summons of consorts stirred local resentment 
for the abuses perpetrated by corrupt government messengers and the unpromising life of the inner palace. The fact that very few women 
were fortunate enough to attract imperial attention discouraged many parents. Recruitment for major consorts was, however, appealing to 
some families. To be qualified for the final election was an honor and privilege for the women and their families, even though they failed; male 
elite competed to have them in marriage or as concubines, and even bribed the officials and eunuchs who were in charge of selections. 


Ming Shunii 


With a view to weakening the power of the consort lineage, which had threatened the preceding dynasties through the imperial marriage 
system, Ming founder, Hongwu emperor, from an insignificant personal background, believed that women from humble families would more 
likely be virtuous and concerned with the livelihood of common people. In the Ancestral Admonitions (of 1371), he commanded his direct 
descendants to acquire their senior consorts amongst the general population through carefully regulated recruitment procedures; any 
activities involving gifts or offers of women to the imperial house were prohibited. Yet his order was not always followed to the letter. Hongwu 
himself took concubines from the daughters of his most valuable military commanders for the cementation of additional military alliances; 
furthermore, bypassing the regular recruitment for the purpose of consolidating the dynasty, he selected principal consorts from the daughters 
of meritorious officials for Jianwen and Yongle emperors; many concubines of these three emperors were indeed selected from the general 
population. Most subsequent emperors had their principal consorts recruited according to designated instructions. 

Based on the Tang and Song precedents, consort-recruitment, superintended by the Board of Rites and the Bureau of Rites and 
Etiquette, issued an imperial announcement of selecting shund whenever needed without a regular schedule. Geographic limitations were 
carefully followed to limit transportation expenses and difficulties, and in particular, to avoid discontent or conflicts in distant regions; most 
candidates were taken from the areas in or around the two capitals (Nanjing and Beijing). Excluding prostitutes and entertainers, the selected 
provinces were notified that teenaged comely girls from decent families were eligible. The qualifications of candidates for major consorts were 
specified: noble and dignified beauty with female virtues. The ultimate candidate for the position of empress was expected to represent a 
mother figure for all the people as an edict, issued in 1441, specified.[11] 

Except for Hongwu and Yongle emperors who had arranged marriages, other emperors and most imperial princes had their principal 
consorts selected from the recruitment system. While extant Ming official records and private collections shed little light on the details of 
recruiting process, the high Qing scholar Ji Yun’s narrative biography of the empress of Tianqi emperor ( Yian huanghou waizhuan) provided 
detailed information regarding the selection of three major consorts in 1621. The recruitment was authorized by née Liu, the surviving senior 
consort of the late Wanli emperor; she acted as the honored empress dowager. The selection exemplifies the complex course and the 
demanded female virtue and beauty: 


.. Five thousand shund, aged between thirteen and sixteen (su/), along with their parents, arrived at the capital on 
January of the first year of Tianqi. Their families were rewarded with silver and fabrics. All candidates, divided into one 
hundred in each team and lined up in order according to their ages, were under a thorough inspection of their physical 
features. One thousand girls were rejected outright for either being too tall or too short, or too fat or too thin. The next day, 
another group of girls were eliminated because of: imperfect eyes, nose, ears, color of hair; or flawed shapes of waist, throat, 
shoulder, and back. Then the surviving candidates undertook another selection; each of them was required to state clearly 
her name, lineage, and age. Defects like stammering voice or hoarse speech led to another two thousand girls’ elimination. 
The short-listed candidates were required to walk several paces after the length of their [bound] feet and hands were 
measured so that their deportment and manners could be observed. Any slovenliness of gait or lack of dignity caused another 
thousand girls’ disqualification. The successful one thousand candidates were sent to the inner palace. They were stripped of 
their clothes and subjected to scrutiny by elderly midwives to check their physique, such as color of skin, shape of breast, and 
smell of armpits. Three hundred candidates were ultimately chosen to undergo a month’s probation as palace handmaidens. 
Their personality, intelligence, morality, and manners were observed [by senior consorts] until at the end of the month fifty 
chosen were presented to née Liu. They were tested on calligraphic skill and other accomplishments. The final three 
candidates (née Zhang, née Wang, and née Duan) were identified with a blue turban on their hair and a bracelet of jade and 
gold on their arms. They were then escorted into an inner chamber for a final scrutiny by midwives and female physicians to 
ensure that they were flawless and without blemish. In due course their reports were prepared which listed their physical 
beauty and female virtue. Finally, the three candidates, along with their reports, appeared before the emperor for his final 


decision.!"21 


In 1626, née Liu authorized another final selection on behalf of Prince Xin, the younger brother of Tiangi and the future Chongzhen 
emperor. The interview, held in the inner palace where he resided, revealed the notable expectations for the principal consort and concubines 
as distinguished: “... Née Zhang (d. 1644, posthumous name Yian, the empress of Tianqi) was troubled that née Zhou looked too skinny and 
fragile; but née Liu, pleased by the latter’s dignity of demeanor and noble qualities, believed she would appropriately uphold the role of 


principal consort, while the other two were better as concubines for their beauty.”|'S 
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Reigning Emperor (R) | Year Reigning Emperor (R) Year 
Crown Princes (P) Crown Princes (P) 

Hongxi (P) 11383 \Zhengde (R) 11506 
Jianwen (P) 1395 Jiajing (R) 1522 
Xuande (P) 1417 Longging (P) 1552, 1558 
Zhengtong (R) 144] Wanli (R) 1578 
Jingtai (P) 1444 Taichang (P) 1598 
Chenghua (P) 1457 liangi (R) 1621 
Hongzhi (P) 1486 Chongzhen (P) 1626 
Seven empresses, not from recruitment system, were married or promoted from 
concubines; they were excluded in the Table, Née Ma of Hongwu and née Xu of 


Yongle were married through the arrangement of their parents. Née Sun of Xuande, 
née Hang of Jingdi, née Zhang and née Fang of Jiajing, and née Wang of Hongzhi 
were all promoted empresses; they were originally recruited as secondary or minor 
concubines. 


Qing Xiunii 


In contrast to the Ming model, the Qing imperial house formed “political endogamy,” in Evelyn S. Rawski’s words, to ensure the 
dominance of banner elites. Most high-ranking consorts for emperors and imperial princes were from the influential Mongols (such as the 
Khorchin clan) and Manchu aristocratic lineages, whilst minor concubines were from upper and middle banner elites (officials of third-level and 
above), especially the upper-three imperial commanded banners. In Daqing yudie, as Rawski observes, in a total of twenty living empresses 
entitled by their husbands, there were fifteen Manchus, five Mongols, but none were Chinese, even as Mongol and Manchu nobles also 
provided the majority of princely wives and princesses’ husbands. The dominant affines of the imperial house were Manchu aristocratic clans 
(of the Nara, the Niohuru, the Fucha, and the Guwalgiya); however, the Han banner families (the Liu, the Wang, and the Chen) were 
significant affines for princely houses. The majority of consorts were summoned from xiund recruitment system. Excluding the last emperor 
Puyi, in the imperial harems of nine emperors enthroned in Beijing, xiundi filled up 76 percent (118 out of an acknowledged 155 consorts).!'41 

Shunzhi emperor ordered the first xiund inspection (in 1653), overseen by the Board of Rites and the Bureau of Revenue; the triennial 
recruitment system, conformed during Kangxi reign, regularly interviewed consorts for emperors and the princes of the imperial mainline (in 
three generations). The civil and military banner institutions were required to submit a name-list of the teenaged girls from registered eight 
banners. The candidate quotas did not usually involve all banner families. For benevolent consideration, girls from the families of high 
consorts (empress dowagers, empresses, married princesses, and secondary concubines) were spared from selection; nevertheless, Jiaqing 
(in 1807) resumed the demand of imperial concubines’ families with a favored opportunity to be chosen, but released the banner families of 
lower-ranking civil and military officials (by 1806).!'5] Eligible candidates could not be bound-footed, and had to be clad in Manchu attire 
during their interviews. For fear that Manchus’ cultural identity would be annihilated, in the edict of 1644, empress dowager Xiaozhuang 
banned Han outfits and bound-footed Chinese women from the palace. Neither was a visit of Han Chinese noblewomen allowed after Kangxi 
reign; offenders were subjected to severe punishment. The rules, hung upon the wall within the Shenwumen, the northern entrance of the 
Forbidden City, were compulsory.!'6] In 1804, nineteen bound-footed young girls in the Chinese Yellow Bordered banner clad in Han attire 
attended for consort inspection; the officials responsible for the selection, and the involved banner institutions were all penalized. In 1853, an 
order from the Neiwufu further enforced this regulation and applied punishment for offenders.!"7] 

The inspection of xiund during the reigns of Jiaqing and Daoguang, recorded by Qing writer Wu Zhenyu, was illustrated as follows: every 
day’s interviews were scheduled for one color’s both plain and bordered banners. The day before each interview, all candidates lined up in 
their carts outside the Shenwumen, waited for a summons in the order of plain banners, and then bordered banners in three detached groups: 
Manchu first, then Mongol, and then Chinese. In the evening of the selection day, each time, five or six candidates, led by one eunuch, 
entered the empress’s residence, bowed to the imperial superiors (empress dowager, emperor, and empress), and received physical scrutiny. 
Their names, banners, ethnicity, and father’s official posts were identified on their nameplates as credentials for consideration. After finished 
interviews around noon of the next day, candidates left the palace by their own carts; participants were all rewarded with traveling fare and 
food. Those who passed the preliminary interview left their nameplates for further interviews, while those who failed preliminary or semifinal 
reviews were released to return home.!'8! Qing scholar Wu Shijian (1873-1933) criticized regular consort-selections: 


Nice girls from upper-three banners were gathered and lined up, 

In embroidered silk robes, they were waiting for the summons, 

The splendid grand palace hall shone under locust trees. 

The court not yet sent an army for the recovery of southern provinces, 


Filing the nameplates of the selected young beauties was authority's concern.!'91 


A nineteenth-century account reports the resentment against the recruitment for lower-ranking concubines in the winter of 1853: standing 
straight, outside the empress’s residence for long hours in the early morning, the girls were cold, exhausted, and cried to each other. One of 
them who lacked a warm coat was trembling, and bravely complained with anger when eunuchs threatened to beat them. She protested: 


Leaving home and separated from parents, we fear for our future as well as our life. The inner palace is like a cruel 
prison for the girls selected to be inmates, secluded for the rest of their life from seeing their parents. . . . The [Taiping] 
rebellion in Guangdong has spread out implacably, and within a few years, besieged the big area along the Yangzi River and 
the Nanjing city. His Majesty, not coming for recovering the lost territory, remains obsessed with beautiful women and busy in 


recruiting young girls in the inner palace to satisfy his own lust. . . ./2° 


This girl was arrested, and her father, a fourth-rank official, was punished with a rank demotion. Embarrassed by the girl’s courage, the 
emperor allowed her to withdraw from the selection; even the recruitment was called off and the other girls were also allowed to return home. 
The future of the girl, however, remains obscure. According to one Qing source, she was sent to see the empress, and was imperially 


arranged to be a prince’s concubine. |21] 
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The selection of high-ranking consorts was competitive. The imperial house processed four empress-selections for young emperors 
Shunzhi, Kangxi, Tongzhi, and Guangxu; they were enthroned before adulthood. The final selection for Tongzhi demonstrates the credential 
for an ideal empress after Ming fashion, yet there is no indication that candidates went through a physical scrutiny similar to that their Ming 
counterparts endured. After scanning numerous candidates’ portraits and vitals, Tongzhi himself and the two empress dowagers (legal-mother 
Cian and birth mother Cixi) together chose the final five, aged between thirteen and sixteen (sui); they were the daughters of upper Manchu 
and Mongol banners. In the final interviews, the emperor, pressed by the contrasting opinions of Cian and Cixi about the ideal candidate for 
the empress-to-be, decided to play a trick by spilling a cup of tea on the floor and required candidates to walk through it. Née Alute (1853-75, 
from Mongol banner in the Plain Blue) adhered to the instructions without hesitation disregarding how the water soiled her feet and skirt. She 
was preferred by the emperor with the support of Cian as the ultimate finalist for her noble manner, good education, and female virtue. Née 
Fucha (1858-1904, from Manchu banner in the Bordered Yellow), as Cixi’s favorite, did not convince the emperor that she could be a proper 
mother figure; her beauty secured her a position of concubine of the third-rank.!22! 

Informal consort-selections were irregularly and even secretly issued to satisfy imperial lust for Han beauties. Xiaozhuang’s ban against 
Han commoners and the foot-binding custom in the imperial harem was not well followed when the emperors had personal interests. Delicate 
Han commoners were secretly summoned, but their status was limited to lower level concubines and some of them never had the title of 
consort.!25] After southern tours, Kangxi emperor was alleged to secretly recruiting Han adolescents in Jiangnan. In 1707, a confidential report 
from academician Wang Hongxu was submitted to the emperor: 


... The ex-magistrate of Suzhou Fan Tuan (a native of Huizhou) was recently promoted to Beijing by purchasing an 
official position. With a special official permit as the flower deliverer to the palace, he behaved like an imperial messenger, 
purchasing pleasant adolescents from free commoners. The Suzhou governor Jiang Hongxu was forced to cooperate when 
receiving Fan Tuau’s orders in which nice boys were identified as “little hands” and girls as “jade chrysalis.” Several imperial 


guards, covering themselves with forged names, also were involved in illegal human trafficking. !24] 


A catchphrase, spread in the city of Gusu (Suzhou’s old name), was recorded by an anonymous writer in Kangxi’s time: “Get Gusu cash, 
buy Gusu girls, many Beijing men randomly speak Gusu words. Buy a girl as fair as a flower, saddle her on a peach-blossom horse, it is time 
to submit to his majesty a Gusu girl. . . .“25] A late Qing account in the collection of palace poetry (Zhichao) Qinggongci, criticized the imperial 
lust which harassed Jiangnan local people, and commiserated with the sorrows of the Han beauties who became the emperor’s collection in 
the inner palace, yet were easily forgotten: 


Ever since six imperial visits in Suzhou and Zhejiang, 
Southern tongues became prominent in the privy chamber. 
The concubines wept silently, 


Bereft of hope and despaired in the Forever Avenue.|26 


Qianlong emperor fancied Jiangnan’s Han beauties during his southern tours. In 1738, some imperial textile and salt commissioners in 
Jiangnan reportedly persuaded local people to sell their charming adolescents for the needs of the palace. Qianlong denied that he had 
received such local tributes and ordered an investigation of this issue; yet, one woman and more than twenty southern musicians were sent 
away from the palace at this time, partly for their ordinary criterion, while still one fair Han woman and several musicians were kept for service. 
Xianfeng emperor, half Chinese from his birth mother’s side, regularly resided in the imperial villa Yuanmingyuan with his bound-footed Han 


concubines.!27] A poem, written by Wu Shijian, depicted the imperial favorite four beauties named after the flowers of peony, peach, apricot, 
and cherry-apple:!28) 


Golden lilies wrapped petite feet stepped on the golden stairway, 

The beauty of the four flowers competed to shine the jovial time. 
Palace women still safeguarded the ruined imperial villa Yuanminyuan, 
Who was the gray-haired woman reading the poems of Xiangqi?/29I 


Wedding, Investiture, and Death Etiquettes 


Before ritual ceremonies, the participants were all required to endure zhaijie, a process to purify one’s inner desires and regulate one’s 
outer behavior through sincere concentration on the spirit, which would be worshipped; the participants would undertake meditation, 
vegetarian diets; abstinence from all carnal pleasures from one to three days depending on the level of sacrifice; and principal performers 
were required to have a longer course than their assistants. Ceremonies of various levels clarified the importance of the event in reference to 
ritual complexity and the status of the presenters and the recipients. In Chinese attribute-values, the diagrams of left and right, east and west, 
as well as north and south governed the structure of cosmography and human society. A ritual presenter’s status was defined by the 
ceremonial gowns he wore, the direction from which he entered the ceremonial hall, and the assigned standing positions and the number of 
bows he performed as required by a specific rite. 

Auspicious Rites, Felicitous Rites, and Funeral Rites each involved three categories of ceremonies apiece in accordance with the degree 
of sacrifice that was offered, the ceremonial hall where the rite was conducted, the ceremonial gowns the participants wore, and the length of 
the zhaijie time period during which the participants were required. A primary ceremony was facilitated with a first-level sacrifice, tailao, which 
consisted of three slaughtered animals (a calf, a sheep, and a pig) and nine cycles of ritual music with dance; a medium ceremony was 
supported by a second-level sacrifice, zhonglao, which included two kinds of animal meat (a lamb and a pig) and eight cycles of ritual music 
with dance, while a minor ceremony had a third-level sacrifice, shaolao, which was simplified with only one animal meat and six cycles of 
music without dance. The quality and quantity of ritual instruments, the amount of food allotments (tea and wine, seasoned fruits and 
vegetables, cooked rice, soup, fish, saffron, and various kinds of sweets), and the number of dishes and bowls for display were also classified 
according to the levels of sacrifices. Moreover, in ritual etiquette, the north is placed at the bottom and the south at the top. The east, the 
direction of the rising sun, preserves the essence of yang, while the west, the direction of the setting sun, preserves the essence of yin. Thus 
the position facing south was superior to that facing north, while the position facing east was superior to that facing west. As a ritual presenter 
faced to the south, his left side was to the east; therefore, left equals east and right equals west, and the position to the left was superior to 
the position to the right.[°° 

The primary ritual for the events, such as imperial birthdays and death-days, weddings, funerals, investitures, enthronements, and military 
campaigns, demanded the emperor to complete a three-day’s zhaijie and wear first-degree ceremonial gown while acquiring the auspices 
from Heaven and Earth in the Grand Audience Hall (called Fengtiandian in Ming, and renamed as Taihedian in Qing)./31] During zhaijie 
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period, the emperor inhabited in Zhaigong, the special chamber for this imperial endeavor, maintained regular court meetings but cancelled 
reviewing judicial cases, and suspended the Koutou ceremony (three prostrations and nine head-knockings while kneeling on the ground) in 


Qing court.{$2] All participants were also required to complete a zhaijie and wear court-attire. Ritual officials reported the event to imperial 
ancestors in the imperial family shrine (Fengxiandian) and the imperial lineage temple (Taimiao), and a public announcement was issued in a 
decree before and after the ceremony. The Taimiao was one of the highest state altars for the primary state ritual, and the sacrifices 
presented to Heaven and imperial ancestors were always tailao; so were the sacrifices presented in the Fengxiandian during important 
occasions. 

Three Ming and five Qing empresses from consort-selections and all princely principal consorts were married through the Six Rites, which 
were equivalent in practice to the custom of commoners, but much more elaborate in the four major procedures: betrothal, welcome the bride, 
the bride presenting to her parents-in-law, and the groom and the bride together performing ancestral worship. The status and the associated 
privileges of (married and promoted) empresses and high concubines (of the fourth-rank and above) were recognized through investiture rites. 
In Ming and Qing ritual texts, based on Tang and Song precedents, both wedding (formalized in 1442) and investitures (modified in 1424) for 
high consorts were identified in the course of Felicitous Rites as primary state events. In process, the Qing essentially resumed the Ming ritual 


genre while appending some unique Manchu popular customs.|?3 
In the rite of “welcoming the bride,” initiated by a primary worship in the Grand Audience Hall, the imperial envoys (respectable court 
officials and senior princes) were trusted with Jie (a wooden hook with animal hair hung on its top), a ritual object serving as a symbol, to 


propose marriage on behalf of the emperor.!°4! The Jie, the decree, the marriage documents, and the gifts, all displayed in a multicolored 
palanquin, followed the imperial envoys to take the “Imperial Path” (Yudao)—the central passage through the southern front entrances of the 
Forbidden City from Wumen to Chengtianmen (rebuilt as Tiananmen under the Qing), then into Beijing metropolitan through Zhengyangmen 
to Yongdingmen (see appendix D). It was normally reserved for the emperor. Led by grand musicians, the entourage left the palace and 
traveled to the family of the empress in Beijing. At the auspicious time, the empress was fully dressed in the first-degree ceremonial gown. 
She faced south, as the superior, to receive the blessing of her parents, who warned her to be diligent, obedient, and conscientious, no matter 
what, day and night. Then she sat in the phoenix carriage, followed by the empress’s gold seal and investiture document displayed on the 
colorful palanquin, leaving for the palace. The “Imperial Path” stood open to honor her when she arrived at the Forbidden City. All the court 
officials, clad in their formal attire, waited outside the gate to the Grand Audience Hall, facing west, to pay respect to her. 

Before and after their wedding night, the empress followed the emperor in the performance of ancestor worship at the imperial family 
shrine. Ritual commentator Mao Qiling (1623-1716) remarked: “A bride can not become the wife before she presents herself to her husband’s 
ancestors. It is seriously offensive for a new couple to make union before they pay respect to their ancestors. They can’t bear children without 


the blessing from their ancestors. . . .”[35] On the second or third day of the wedding, the married couple demonstrated filial piety by a formal 
visit with the empress dowager(s) in her residence, and paid their respect as son and daughter-in-law. In return, the latter granted the 
empress some food and introduced the major affairs of the imperial household and the inner palace. They were all clad in first-degree 
ceremonial gowns for the essential ceremony. In another day, the empress’s status as mistress of the imperial house and the inner palace 
was confirmed while imperial relatives and the staff of palace serving agencies paid respect to her at her residence, and respectfully received 
congratulations from the metropolitan titled ladies. The wedding ceremony was concluded after the imperial couple presented themselves in 
the imperial family shrine and the emperor promulgated his marriage to the entire country and tributary states. 

An imperial wedding was based upon a system of recruitment without preliminary negotiations. There was no groom himself receiving the 
bride or visit to her family after the wedding, and further communication between the empress and her blood ties were prohibited without 
special permission. The empress’s family was not expected to provide a dowry; on the other hand, the generous gifts from the imperial family 
for each stage of the marriage process, especially for betrothal, reflected the honor granted to the woman destined to be the empress. In 
three visits from the imperial envoys, particularly the ceremony of betrothal, the empress and her family received numerous gifts, such as the 
bride’s personal cosmetics, dresses and jewelry, a variety of colored fabrics, food, and treasures. These gifts symbolically referred to an 
ensured marriage as the match of Heaven and Earth and the complement between yang and yin. Qing’s ritual text, Baihutong shuzheng 
includes this illustration: colored silks and linens indicated endless continuity, black color as Heaven, light-red as Earth, the number three as 
yang, and the number two as yin; the round white jade, yuan, represented Heaven, and the square brown jade, xiang, as Earth. Gifts of geese 
were given in ceremony as the symbolism of reliability and concord drawn on the lifestyle of the birds: they are monogamous and remained 
unattached after the death of their mates, flying as a team in order and harmony and regular migration following the sun (the yang essence). 
So too were married couples expected to live in harmony with fidelity, the wife always following the husband, and children were married on 
time and in their age order. Other gifts had symbolic significance as well: white wine as the spring of happiness, rice the source of sufficiency, 


and goats the representative of the auspices and group concord; copper money for profusion, silver for radiance, and gold for persistence. |S 

The institution of empress was established in the investiture ceremony, initiated by a primary worship of Heaven, Earth, and ancestors in 
the Grand Audience Hall. The worship symbolically highlighted the cosmological and family-state dimensions of the match and the significant 
role of the empress. Through the ceremony the empress (married or promoted) was officially authorized with a gold seal and supporting 
documents; she then confirmed her status by performing filial piety to the imperial ancestors in Taimiao. On another day, she respectively 
visited the empress dowager(s) and the emperor to submit her subordination at each of their residences, then returned to her residence to 
claim her status and authority as the mother of the state. Clad in her first-degree ceremonial gown and wearing a crown decorated with nine 
dragons and four phoenixes, she sat on her phoenix throne, facing south, to receive the ritual of submission from her subjects: the inner and 
outer court titled ladies (the mothers and wives of civilian and military officials, princesses, princely consorts, and imperial concubines). In 
parallel, the emperor, in his first-degree ceremonial gown, offered a sacrifice to Heaven and Earth in the Grand Audience Hall to present his 
gracefulness at having a virtuous wife and inner assistant. The ritual was concluded with a grand feast after these participants paid respect to 
the empress dowager and congratulated her for having an ideal daughter-in-law and mistress in the inner palace.[87 

Without complex wedding ceremonies, recruited imperial concubines joined the harem in a ceremony of reception; their families were still 
rewarded with a betrothal ceremony and ample gifts as the bride price. Not considered as a significant state event that must be mentioned in 
Official ritual texts, the method of receiving an imperial concubine into the palace was recorded in the memoirs of the imperial household 
department. Take a Qing example: on the appointed day for a concubine to come to the palace, she was clad in a first-degree ceremonial 
gown, took leave lovingly of her parents, and then ascended to the ceremonial cart sent by the Neiwufu. A golden phoenix on the roof of the 
cart identified the status of first-rank concubines, and a peacock for the second-rank concubines. She entered the palace through the 
Shenwumen, the considered backdoor of the Forbidden City, and then directly to the chamber assigned for her.|°8] 

Imperial concubines of the fourth-rank and above were further distinguished by their investiture ceremonies which recognized them with a 
title and a rank along with specific privileges and responsibilities associated with their status in the harem system. The Ming and Qing 
investiture rites for consorts, modified by Yongle emperor, underwent several minor revisions without fundamental changes. As a secondary 
ritual, the procedure of investiture for a high concubine was similar, yet inferior, to that for the empress. There was also a pre-ceremonial 
worship of Heaven, Earth, and ancestors performed by ritual officials at the Fengxiandian and the Taimiao; yet the emperor did not present 
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himself in the Grand Audience Hall for the endeavor, and no public announcement of the event to the country was expected. The imperial 
messengers received the ritual object Jie, the concubine’s seal and investiture document from ritual officials, and delivered them to the 
concubine’s residence, where the ritual was then conducted by female officials. The concubine in the first-degree ceremonial gown knelt on 
the floor, facing north, while a female official read the documents and then presented the official seal and investiture document to her. 
Subsequently, the entitled concubine, led by the empress, worshipped at the Fengxiandian, but not the Taimiao, and then performed the rite 


of subordination gratefulness to the empress, the emperor, the empress dowager, and at their residences.|891 

The death ritual for deceased Ming and Qing (by the Kangxi reign) imperial consorts was fundamentally regulated by Confucian ideology, 
while Ming practiced Chinese Buddhist and Daoist services, but Qing retaining Manchu Buddhist observances. A deceased consort’s 
legitimacy to certain burial site and her right to receive worship in certain ancestral halls were defined according to her status in the harem 
system. In very few cases, consorts received exceptional awards for imperial special favor or their unique contributions to the emperor. 
Supplementary rules and substantial changes made by individual emperors according to their personal interests added to the complexities of 


the ritual system.|40l 

The funeral of a deceased empress (or an empress dowager) was a public event in the first-degree rites. Metropolitan civil and military 
officials along with the titled ladies, graded one to five, of the Outer Audience, were obliged to present libations to her spirit-tablet, wear the 
first-degree mourning garb for twenty-seven days as they did for their deceased birth mother, and to remain in white garbs for another one 
hundred days. The imperial heir-apparent was the principal mourner for the empress even though she might not be his birth mother. Other 
imperial relatives had mourning obligations according to their relationships with the empress. Like a husband did for his wife, the emperor 
suspended court business and wore garb for one hundred days and regularly presented wine before her coffin was relocated. There was a 
three-day memorial ceremony observed throughout the land. Local officials, facing the palace, knelt to pay condolence and every ordinary 
person wore the first-degree mourning for three days. A moratorium was placed on entertainment, marriage, slaughtering of animals, and the 
offering of sacrifices; the period for these suspensions was longer for officials and in the capital city, but shorter for the commoners in the 
outlying areas.!4"] 

Commoners had no mourning obligation to an imperial concubine as they did for an empress. The funeral for a lesser concubine was a 
private family rite seldom mentioned in Veritable Records unless the emperor so ordered. The funeral for a huangguifei was recorded in Ming 
and Qing ritual texts as follows: in the main hall of her residence, she was rested in the parlor for one hundred days and her spirit-tablet was 
set up on an altar to receive libations three times per day before the coffin was relocated outside the palace. If she did not have a 
biological-son or if he was too young, one imperially appointed prince would perform the mourning obligation as her foster-son to offer 
sacrifice, present wine to her spirit-tablet, and to escort her coffin when it was ready to be relocated. Metropolitan civil and military officials 
above the fourth-rank and the first-rank titled ladies were required to present libations to her spirit-tablet; they were clad in plain clothing but 
not mourning dress while performing the rites. To imperial lineage members, entertainment, marriage, and worshipping god were suspended 
for ten days. The emperor postponed court business for five days but did not have mourning obligation to her. Some concubines who had 


produced a son were so honored to have the emperor come to present three cups of wine to her spirit-tablet while saying farewell. [42] 

The spirit-tablet of each deceased empress was titled under her posthumous name (shihao) and temple name (miaohao). The first 
married principal consort was privileged with both names even if she had predeceased her husband’s enthronement. Each married or 
promoted empress, who maintained her title during her lifetime, followed the temple name of her imperial husband. The concubine, alive or 
dead, as the birth mother of the later emperor, would be granted the title of honorary empress dowager and empress; she therefore also had 
a posthumous name, but not a temple name. Other concubines only of the fifth-rank and above merely received an identical title with one 
character. The Qing harem system however, considered entitled huangguifei as assistant empress; with or without a child, she would be 
rewarded with a brief posthumous name with two characters. The characters for caring, filial, benevolent and virtuous were popular 
posthumous names reserved, in particular, for empresses, empress dowagers, and also Qing’s huangguifei; these characters praised their 
virtues and contributions as the major consorts and daughters-in-law of the imperial house, the mother figures of the state, and the private 
assistants of the emperor. On the other hand, the characters for gentle, cautious, complacent, and honorable were more often granted to 
high-ranking concubines; for their primary role was to serve well the emperor and empress dowager(s), and they were thus awarded. A 
consort’s posthumous or temple name or both, written on a gold document presented to imperial ancestors, were carved on her spirit-tablet 
through a cebao ceremony. Then in a following ceremony, she was entitled to the status of ancestress while her spirit-tablet was installed into 


the three imperial ancestral shrines, Taimiao, Fengxiandian, and the Sacrificial Halls (Xiangqian) in imperial mausolea and cemeteries. 4! 
The architecture of a Ming or Qing imperial mausoleum tomb, modeled on that of the Forbidden City, consisted of a series of courtyards 
surrounded by palace-style rectangular buildings. The Treasure Vault ( Baoding), located in the backyard, was surrounded by a fortified wall 
and covered by an artificial mound with numerous trees (pines, cedars, and catalpa) planted on its top. The vault’s rectangular base 
symbolized the Heaven, while round shape of the mound symbolized the Earth, corresponding to the Chinese concept of the universe. The 
underground building beneath the vault, as the burial chamber, named the Black Palace (Xuangong or Baocheng), served as the symbolic 


inner palace for the departed emperor and his consorts along with their precious treasuries.!*4! In the main hall of the burial chamber, three 
marble benches served as symbolic thrones, facing south. The one for the spirit of the emperor, located at the center, was carved with 
dragons and clouds; the others, with phoenixes, displayed on each side of the dragon throne or behind it, were for the spirits of titled 
empresses and empress dowagers. Their spirits ruled over state affairs in the underworld as imperial ancestry demanded. 

In early Ming, only the entitled empress was eligible to share her emperor’s burial chamber. It was not until Chenghua reign that the 
concubines with the title of empress dowager, or in one case the biological grandmother of the later emperors, were also honored with a place 
in the imperial tombs. Née Zhou, the Zhengtong emperor's second-rank concubine and the birth mother of Chenghua emperor, was the first 
concubine who won a space in her husband’s burial chamber after hard and bitter conflicts with court officials; they finally compromised with 
the emperor's filial devotion to his birth mother. The imperial tomb was reopened for her interment. Yet, as concubine, née Zhou’s spirit-tablet, 
standing by as empress’s assistant, did not have a seat, and her coffin was placed on the right side of the emperor while that of the empress 


was on the left side. The left was considered superior to the right.!45] Née Zhou successful struggle established the rule for the other Ming 
concubines who met similar criteria. 

On the contrary, the Qing concubines, as the birth mothers of imperial sons, were not necessarily promised a place in their husband’s 
tomb; however, they would have mausolea in imperial memorial parks. Beginning in Kangxi reign, a married or promoted empress, with or 
without children, who retained her title during her lifetime, customarily was guaranteed a place in her husband’s tomb if she predeceased him. 
Yet the empress who survived her husband would be buried in a separate tomb adjacent to the imperial mausoleum because an emperor’s 
resting place was permanently sealed after his interment. With less critical eyes of Confucian-educated Chinese bureaucrats, Qing emperors 
were able to honor certain consorts’ deaths by naming them in the Veritable Records or granting them a privileged place in imperial 
cemeteries. Five huangguifei with imperial special favor were honored to share their husbands’ burial chambers; they all produced multiple 
children. The ratio of the number of huangguifei who earned this honor as compared to the total number of living huangguifei is five to 
twenty-three among approximately 156 acknowledged consorts (excluding the thirty-one consorts of Nurgaci and Hongtaiji) during the reigns 
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of nine emperors resided in Beijing. Two posthumously titled huangguifei were buried in imperial granted mausolea, which had special 
architecture designs relatively matched to that for the empress. It was an unusual reward granted by Qianlong emperor for their motherly 
caring for him while he, still a young prince, dwelled in the inner palace. Other seven huangguifei were titled as honorary empress and two as 
living empress dowager by their biological sons who became emperors. 

In the Sacrificial Hall of each imperial tomb, every spirit-tablet, preserved in a wooden tabernacle, had one serving table in front of it to 
receive the sacrifices, which were strictly regulated according to rank. The emperor’s spirit-tablet, decorated with dragons, and that of the 
empress, decorated with phoenixes, were displayed together in the north-center of the hall. During the sacrifice ritual, they shared animal 
meat displayed on the common table in front of them. Only the concubines, who produced sons, were eligible for a space in the Hall; 
nevertheless, their spirit-tablets, lined both sides of the empress, received less of a variety of delicacies. A primary rite with a tailao sacrifice 
was offered in every Sacrificial Hall during the three major worships (Grave Sweeping Day, the Ghost Festival, and the Winter Solstice); and 
regular sacrifices were offered during the New Year, the beginning of winter, the days of birth and death of the deceased, the birthday of the 
current emperor, a new emperor's enthronement, and on the occasions when important state affairs were held. Princes and imperial 
sons-in-law were chief ritual performers, while the emperor was the primary performer during his irregular visits. Attendance was required of 


major metropolitan officials in the three major worships, like the court meetings they had with their emperor before his departure. |*6] 

Under the category of Auspicious Rites, these ceremonies, which installed a deceased consort to the status of ancestress, designated 
symbolic significance constructed in the beliefs of afterlife. The privilege and power of an ancestress were ensured while her spirit as guardian 
and advisor of her descendent; she regularly received material support in her ultimate home through the ritual of ancestral worship. 
Anthropologist James L. Watson in his study of the ideology of Chinese funerary rites observes that “by death, the social status of the 
deceased remains largely unaffected, and their connections with agnatic kinsmen are not terminated, rather transformed into reciprocal 
relationships through the ritual of funerals and post-burial mortuary practices; and through the ritual of offering sacrifices to the deceased, the 


living expect certain benefits in return.”!47] During the ceremonies, a sacrificial document regarding important family and state events was 
reported to the spirit-tablets to ask for advice. 

The spirit-tablets of the deceased emperor and his empress, who had secured her royal title until her end, were hosted in both the 
Taimiao and Fengxiandian; they were always in a pair displayed side by side to share the sacrificial food and the documents reported by their 
descendants during ancestral worship. Yet, the spirit-tablets of concubines were forbidden in either ancestral hall. The canon of death ritual in 


the Taimiao, rigorously guarded by the Outer Audience, was followed carefully by Ming and Qing emperors;!*8! yet the Fengxiandian 
sometimes served an individual emperor’s political and private concerns. Born to concubine, the emperor’s natural bond with his birth mother, 
encouraged by the virtue of filial piety, challenged the ritual canon. Hongzhi emperor established the chapel Fengcidian to host his birth 


mother and other non-empress imperial birth mothers.!49! Furthermore, Wanli emperor (in 1574) had the spirit-tablets of his biological 
grandmother (née Du), biological-mother (née Li), and all other non-empress imperial birth mothers move into the Fengxiandian. But the birth 
mothers of Tianqi and Chongzheng possessed no place there due to no vacancy available at the time of their deaths, and both emperors’ 
wishes to build extra rooms in the hall were rejected by the court because of the lack of ritual ground. The Qing emperors found an 
alternative. The Shouhuangdian was set to exhibit the portraits of imperial ancestors; and private Buddhist altars were installed in the imperial 
residence ( Yangxindian) and the imperial villa Yuanmingyuan to worship the portraits of the closest ancestors; the reigning emperor decided 
the number of generations of ancestors he worshipped. For examples, Yongzheng and Qianlong emperors, both born to concubines, 
intentionally set the spirit-tablets of their birth mothers in their private altar while preserved the worship of their legal-mothers, the senior 


empresses of their fathers, in the state’s ancestral halls./°°l 

Jiajing emperor was an absolute monarch who maneuvered ritual canon for his private interest. In 1521, at age fifteen, he was adopted to 
succeed his heirless uncle Zhengde emperor. But right after his coronation, Jiajing ordered the Board of Rites to discuss the appropriate 
ceremony for his biological parents to receive the honorary title of emperor and empress, and his departed father’s spirit-tablets to be installed 
in the Fengxiandian for regular worship. The court, led by conscientious Confucian scholar-officials, upholding ritual canon, disapproved 
Jiajing’s proposal on the grounds that the imperial main line from the dynasty founder to Zhengde emperor was the conventional successor for 
the throne with the right to receive state worship in the Fengxiandian; it was therefore necessary for Jiajing to confirm his adoption to Zhengde 
to establish the legitimacy of his throne. During a three-year battle with the emperor, Grand Secretary Yang Tinghe, who in charge of the 
process of Jiajing’s adoption and enthronement, resigned. A few hundred court officials were removed by exile, imprisonment, demotion of 
positions, or by death after stroke. These ritual martyrs were accused of disgracing the emperor’s ritual obligation of filial piety to his birth 


parents. Jianjing eventually won his campaign to secure his father’s line, but the line of Zhengde emperor was consequently extinguished. 51] 

The funeral of née Chen, the married empress of Jiajing was simplified while she still held an empress title when she deceased (in 1528); 
she was treated with the funeral and the burial site for a secondary concubine. In Ming official documents, née Chen, in a fit of jealousy, had 
thrown away a teacup served to her by two attendant concubines when the emperor ignored her while being attracted to their beautiful hands; 
Jiajing was so violently angry about her behavior that he kicked her and caused her fetus to abort; she died a couple of months later on the 
point of being deposed. Her punishment was not yet ended. Her spirit-tablet was exiled from the Taimiao and the Fengxiandian. Jiajing limited 
his mourning obligation to her, and had the court officials immediately resume their official attire the day after her interment, disregarding their 
criticism. Longqing emperor, supported by the court, rectified his father Jiajing’s cruelty by restoring the deceased née Chen’s status as 
empress: her remains were reburied in Jiajing’s tomb and her spirit-tablet (with both posthumous and temple names) was installed in both 
ancestral halls. Yet, ritual canon only recognized one empress at a time, the ancestral status of deceased née Fang, the promoted empress 
(as discussed in chapter five) was therefore degraded to the first-ranking concubine; her spirit-tablet only had a posthumous name and was 
removed to a minor chapel. Being much ignored by his father, Longqing, born to a disfavored concubine, was insecure about his succession 
until he mounted the throne at the age of thirty. Following the ancestral ritual canon, he established his image as a properly virtuous ruler. 

In the belief of Confucianism, a filial son was ipso facto a good ruler. Imperial heirs were chief ritual performers in mourning observance 
and ancestral worship. The ritual significance was particularly important for the Ming heir-apparent, born to a concubine, to affirm his 
legitimacy insofar as the imperial lineage system and primogeniture-succession preferred the empress’s biological-sons as the grand line. The 
ritual significance was equivalently important to Qing imperial princes before one of them was ultimately chosen as the successor. In this 
regard, the emperor’s participation in the ancestral worship in the ancestral halls was not only his obligation as the successor, but also his 
political mechanism to rectify his authority as the head of the imperial house and the ruler of the state. Grave worship moreover strengthened 
imperial lineage organization, demonstrated the infinite wealth of the dynasty, and furthered the emperor’s personal political interests.§2] For 
instance, Wanli emperor, born to a concubine, was enthroned at age ten, under the guidance of his strict mother, empress dowager née Li, 
and the capable Grand Secretary Zhang Juzheng (1525-82). He made three pilgrimages to imperial cemeteries during his early reign (in the 
years 1580, 1583, and 1588) as an exhibition of his filial piety to imperial ancestors and demonstration of his prosperous family and state. The 
imperial team in travel always included the empress dowager, consorts, and children. The visit in 1580 when he was eighteen revealed his 
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desire for independence from the dominance of senior court officials.!5°] The early and mid-Qing emperors (particularly Kangxi, Yongzheng, 
Qianlong, and Jiaging) eagerly demonstrated their filial piety to win the support of Chinese subjects, regularly visiting imperial cemetery. But 
both dynasties had a low frequency for imperial grave worship whilst their strength went down politically and economically. 


Regulations and Mobility in Harem Hierarchy 


As regulations commanded, no consorts had connection with their natal families. Retired consorts of former emperors had very limited 
support; they had their eunuch friends to sell their embroidered works in markets for extra cash. They could see the outside world only when 
they visited their departed emperor's graveyard once a year. With permission in special occasions, a consort’s natal family could send her 


needleworks and food delivered by old female servants.4 In 1856, Xianfeng emperor was upset with née Ma, the fourth-rank concubine, for 
the gifts her son received from her mother in his month-long-birthday without imperial permission. The emperor ordered the gifts returned, and 
assured that the offenders and the people who covered for them would be punished. During special holidays, such as the New Year, only 
imperial consorts with titles could send their eunuchs or female officials to visit their natal families; the servants were not allowed to speak 
about any event in the palace. Consorts themselves could not return home, neither could their parents come to the palace for a visit without 
an imperial special authorization. 

A pregnant consort disregarding her status received special treatment. In Qing palace allotments, for instance, from three months before 
to one month after childbirth, an expecting consort had substantial benefits: extra daily food supplies (various kinds of rice, sesame, and 
eggs), intensive care under physicians and eunuchs of the imperial pharmacy, regular visits from her birth mother or one close female relative, 
and even two months’ living together with the consort. After giving birth, the consort was supplied with medicine to reduce her milk since she 
was not expected to breastfeed her own child, who would be raised by wet-nurses and nannies. According to her rank, she would be awarded 
with handsome amounts of silver and silk to celebrate the child’s full month birthday. The principle consorts of princes, grand princes, and 
great-grand princes were also eligible for these privileges. 

The parent of a pregnant consort might be granted a short visit or even a long stay in the palace to take care of her until her child was 


delivered; they would be housed in a small chamber compound in the northeastern corner of the inner palace.!55) A high-ranking consort 
might be allowed to visit home under certain circumstances. For example, née Yehe Nara, the future empress dowager Cixi, was granted a 
home visit nine months after she gave birth to a prince. 


After the escrow eunuchs announced the time for visit, her yellow sedan-chair, carried by eunuchs and followed by 
security guards and her personal maids, traveled to her parents’ residence. Upon their arrival, she received solemn greeting 
from her family members and relatives, who, led by her mother were waiting in the front yard. She stepped out of the 
sedan-chair and ascended to the supreme seat in the living room to receive respect; except her parents and elders, other 
people performed three prostrations and nine head-knockings while kneeling on the ground in front of her. In the family 
festival, her birth mother accompanied her but in an inferior seat, for née Yehe Nara was the birth mother of an imperial 


prince. [56] 


Most serving-women and consorts entered the palace with very limited education; they were instructed to read works on filial piety and 
classics for women, and to learn the arts (of painting and calligraphy). Their tutors were learned female officials, eunuchs, and senior 
consorts. Née Zhang, the married empress of Tianqi emperor, taught Ming palace women to read poetry. Well-educated née Xu, the married 
empress of Yongle emperor, in her manuscript Neixun (first issued in 1404), a collected biographies of virtuous women in history, 
demonstrated female virtues for Ming consorts to follow, such as frugality, filial piety, the suppression of jealousy, and controlling natal family’s 
influence in marriage. Qianlong emperor also paid attention to the moral education of Qing consorts; he ordered (in 1741) each of the twelve 


consort residences to display one of the portraits of the virtuous empresses from the preceding dynasties.!57] Accordingly, every consort’s 
conduct, including temperament, disposition, and faithfulness in their assigned duties, diligence in the performance of tasks, and obedience to 
and cooperation with their superiors, was carefully evaluated for her promotion. 

The role of empress, as stated in a 1522 edict for the entitlement of Jiajing’s married empress, was the mistress of the imperial house and 
the mother of the state; she was expected to be virtuous spouse and private assistant to serve imperial elders, to carry on ancestral worship, 


to fulfill the continuity of lineage, and to manage the inner palace effectively and harmoniously.!°®! The status of empress was associated with 
privilege for her important duties and authority; yet deposition was enforced if she failed in the performance of her role or simply lost imperial 
favor. She would be demoted to the status of a secondary concubine and was never allowed to leave the palace again for security against 


unsavory canards.59] Even though an empress could secure her position, conjugal relationship, rocked under the competition from numerous 


beauties, was luxurious for her. The emperor had absolute power to choose the consort with whom he desired to share the night. 6° Strict 
ritual canon in the imperial harem intensified competition for promotion to the status of empress, particularly for the chance at imperial 
succession for concubines’ sons. 

Every principal consort, married or promoted, whether dead or alive upon her husband’s enthronement, received the title of empress by 
law and ritual recognition. In addition, reigning emperors complimented the title of honorary empress to their deceased birth mothers, or in few 
cases, to former senior consorts who had made significant contributions. Excluding the honorary empresses posthumously entitled, the Ming 
dynasty had twenty living empresses during the reigns of sixteen emperors. Fifteen married principal consorts from their husbands’ ascension 
and only five promoted empresses following the demotion of predecessors; four titled empresses were deposed and one deceased on the 
point of being deposed. Overall, the ratio of the number of concubines promoted to empress as compared to the total number of living 
empresses is only five to twenty among approximately 283 consorts. In the Qing dynasty in Beijing, there were fifteen living empresses during 
the reigns of nine emperors: eight married, eight promoted (one of them was posthumously honored) from concubines, and two deposed. The 
ratio of Qing living concubines promoted to empress as compared to the total number of living empresses is seven to fifteen among 
approximately 156 acknowledged consorts. 

The position of empress, not necessarily a prerequisite, was a facilitating criterion for advancement to empress dowager. A Ming entitled 
empress might not secure her status without imperial favor; however, under the protection of the primogeniture-succession system, she was 
ever deposed if she were the birth mother of a living crown prince, thus secure her further advance to empress dowager. In comparison, 
Qing’s secret-succession did not determine the status of consorts as the qualification for imperial heir, reducing the tension between consorts 
for the position of empress. Every non-empress imperial birth mother eventually would become empress dowager. Every living empress, 
married or promoted, was granted the title of empress dowager if she survived her husband, while having given birth to the later emperor was 
decisive for a concubine to gain this privilege. To fulfill the ritual of filial piety, a Ming or Qing emperor was obliged to award his departed birth 
mother and legal-mothers with the title of honorary empress dowager. 

In Ming history, there were fourteen living empress dowagers entitled during their lifetime, six were married empresses, two were 
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promoted empresses, and four concubines entitled by dethroned sons, one concubine honored as acting empress dowager by reigning 
emperor, and one exceptional empress dowager honored by his birth son (Jiajing who was adopted imperial successor). Five more 
concubines, who predeceased their biological sons’ enthronement, were rewarded with the honorary empress dowager title. The ratio of the 
number of living concubines who became empress dowager to the total number of consorts is seven to fourteen among approximately 283. 
Only one among these empresses gave birth to the later emperor, yet except Hongwu, Jianwen, and Jiajing emperors, approximately 85 
percent (eleven of thirteen) of Ming emperors were born to concubines. In Qing history, 90 percent (ten of eleven) of emperors were born to 
concubines; Daoguang was the only one born to a married empress. There were nine empress dowagers entitled during their lifetime, only 
two of them were married empresses; among the seven promoted from concubines, two owned the title of promoted empresses. The ratio of 
the number of living concubines who advanced to empress dowager as compared to the total number of acknowledged consorts is seven to 
nine among approximately 156. The first married principal consort of Nurgaci and that of Hongtaiji were posthumously granted honor empress 
by Kangxi after the harem system was established. 

The ritual and legal procedures, guarded by bureaucrats, for the promotion or deposition of an empress limited a Ming or Qing emperor’s 
power to manipulate his marriage relationship with the empress, and this accounts for the low incidence of empress replacement. Wedding 
and investiture rites affirmed the legitimacy of the titled empress and protected her against being deposed by her husband or empress 
dowager (as mother-in-law) without certain ritual and legal proceedings required for an essential state affair. Even with a considerable legal 
condition for deposition, such as disobedience to parents-in-law, barrenness, or jealousy, the emperor still needed to win the support of the 
empress dowager and reach agreement with the senior court officials. At that point, a decree explaining the reasons for deposition by law was 
announced to the country and reported to the imperial ancestors, Heaven, and Earth. On the other hand, ambitious concubines, seeking for 
the status of empress and completed for their sons’ right to succession, threatened the ritual canon guarded by the court bureaucrats, and 
aroused the conflict between the Inner Court and the Outer Audience. As long as the imperial family was united with the state, such issues as 
designation of an imperial heir and promoting or demoting a senior consort were not only the emperor’s personal interest but also his 
responsibility to the state. 


The promotion from servitude to the harem was estimated 63 percent in Ming and 16 percent in the Qing, |6"1 but most of promotions 
serving-women obtained were limited to minor concubines. The elevations of concubines normally were one step at a time; exceptions were 
possible if they won imperial favor. Many concubines were upgraded more than once in accordance with their evaluation in the ranking 
system, but most of them only reached the lowly secondary level. It seems that promotion up to the third-level and lowly secondary concubine 
was heavily conditioned by whether or not a woman obtained imperial favor. A further promotion was assured for the concubine who had 
produced a child, particularly, an imperial heir, even without imperial favor. In Ming harem, approximate 9 percent of consorts advanced to 
high-ranking concubines (eight huangguifei and eighteen guifei), while Qing harem retained around 35 percent (twenty-three huangguifei and 
thirty-two guifei). Not all of them produced a son. Concubines of the third-rank and above with or without a child obtained a name in the 
imperial genealogy, but barren concubines (under the fourth-rank) were excluded. Power struggles among consorts was another challenge in 
the way to advancement if they failed in the competition, death at the hands of their rivals or the plots they sponsored was possible. The 
majority of consorts, whom the emperor never troubled to see, remained barren. A poem by late Qing unknown author shows pity for them: 


Longing for the goat-cart to visit while again the sunset is closing the day 
In lazy mood, she closed the door and removed her still fresh makeup. 
The music of cheerful swallows is playing in the wind, 


Which lucky lady keeps the emperor to stay?! 


Ming Emperors Consorts | Qing Emperors | Consorts 
Hongwu 37 | Tianming | 16* 
Jianwen | N/A. | Tiancong, Chongde IB baa 
Yongle 22 Shunzhi 19 
Hongxi | 12 | Kangxi | 40 
Xuande 17 Yongzheng 9 
Zhengtong, Tianshun 15 Qianlong 29 
Jingtai 4% Jiaging 15 
~ + + a + 
Chenghua 25 Daoguang 20 
Hongzhi 6 Xianfeng 16 
Zhengde 9 Tongzhi 5 
+ * T = > — > 
Jiajing 67 Guangxu 3 
- + + x. + : 

Longqing 24 156 Total 

4 } 
Wanli 18 | The consorts of Tianming, Tiancong, and 
Taichang 10 Chongde are not included in total 
=. | = 
Tiangi 10 

| + 
Chongzhen 7 

283 Total 
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Ming Harem Lifetime | Postmortem | Promoted from Concubine 

16 Emperors Ratio/Consort-Numbers (Lifetime) 
Empress Dowager 114 5 [7/14 

Married Empress 11s 2 |N/A 

Promoted Empress 5 0 | 5/20 

Deposed Empress [4 0 | 1/4/20 

Huangguifei | 8 0 ] 8/283 

Guifei ] 18 l | 18/283 (total consorts) 


*The birth mother née Wu of Jingtai upheld her title as empress dowager until his 
dethronement; née Chen, the married empress of Jiajing, retained her title before her death, 
yet her funeral was degraded to secondary concubine; née Liu, the surviving senior consort 
of the late Wanli, was honored as acting empress dowager during the reign of Tianqi. 
Jiajing’s birth mother, although was entitled as empress dowager, was not included in the 
imperial harem. 


Qing Harem (in Beijing) | Lifetime | Postmortem | Promoted from Concubine 

9 Emperors | | | Ratio/Consort-Numbers (Lifetime) 
Empress Dowager 9 5 7/9 

Married Empress 8* 0 N/A 

Promoted Empress 7 I* TIS 

Deposed Empress 2" 0 1/2/15 

Huangguifei 23 1 23/156 

Guifei 32 0 32/156 (total consorts) 


*Née Niohuru, promoted empress of Qianglong, was deposed without an official edict; 
another née Niohuru of Kangxi’s promoted empress was entitled for only one year before 
her death; née Donggo of Shunzhi was entitled as empress during her funeral ceremony; 
née Tunggiya, promoted empress of Kangxi, was entitled as empress one day before her 
death; née Hitara, married empress of Jiaqing, retained her empress title for barely a year 
before her death, 


N/A indicates none of concubines were married; 1/4/20 applies two concubine-promoted empresses 
were deposed in the four deposed empresses and among twenty empresses in total; 1/2/15 applies 
that one concubine-promoted empress was deposed in the two deposed empresses and among 
fifteen empresses in total. 


Verifying the frequency and numbers of consorts’ mobility within the harem rests upon limited sources. A broad survey of promoted 
consorts who reached the third-rank of concubines still would yield little. Detailed discussion concerning the promotion of consorts is limited to 
those whose advancements affected the court politics. Only those consorts who had produced children, especially the heir-apparent merited 
brief biographies in the dynastic history. To honor female chastity, the widows with children of a late emperor were often promoted sometimes 
more than once by his successor. During the reigns of Xianfeng, Tongzhi, and Guanxu, infertile minor concubines of lower ranks were also 
promoted, but a few were demoted without an official reason. In spite of gaps in the sources, accounts of those who obtained a secondary or 
higher-ranking concubines provide general picture of the factors and difficulties involved in consorts’ promotion. 


Ming Cases 


In a radical departure from Tang and Song precedents, the Ming deliberately recruited empresses from families of humble origin, 


weakening the competition of consort lineage in the Outer Audience, thereby contributing to the development of bureaucrats.!©3] The 
bureaucratic authorities considered themselves the guardians of the ancestral rules (ritual and harem system, and regulations for consorts), 
exercising immense influence on the entire range of the emperors’ personal lives. The cases of replacing empresses in the reigns of Xuande 
and Chenghua were a testimony to the counterbalance between the authority of law and ritual, and the power of an emperor, who was 
determined to please his favorite concubines, for that reason designed a plot to meet the requirements of law. During the reigns of Wanli and 
Taichang, the issues regarding naming an empress eventually provoked conflicts between the emperor and the court and among the officials 
themselves. The court officials’ power was developed to the extreme that it forced even the emperors to compromise. 

The deposition of empress née Wu caused a judicial controversy in the reign of Chenghua. As the married principal consort and then 
entitled empress, she retained the title for only one month. In the edict of her deposition (in 1464), she was accused of being flippant, failing to 
produce a son after seven years’ marriage, and of collaborating with the eunuch Nou Yu, while he was tried for the crime of falsifying a decree 
(of Zhengtong emperor) to make née Wu the principal consort for the future Chenghua emperor. Even the bureaucrats could not argue the 
fact that she was barren. The immediate reason for her demotion was probably that she had ordered the imperial favorite concubine, née Wan 
(1429-87), beaten when the latter ignored the empress’s authority. The promoted empress, Née Wang, never won imperial affection, 
maintaining her position by virtue of her extraordinary tolerance and died without a child.[°1 

As a palace maid since age four, clever née Wan was assigned to serve the two-year-old Prince Jianshen when she was seventeen 
years of his senior. She supported him until he regained his succession, of which he was deprived by his uncle, Jingtai emperor. Chenghua 
greatly depended on née Wan partially because he felt relief from his recurrent colic only while she massaged him. A plump beauty with a 
strong character, she was attractive to him, especially when she dressed in a military uniform. She was quickly promoted to a first-rank 
concubine directly from the status of serving-woman, and then with the title of huangguifei, she ranked just under empress; this title was 
created for her in 1466, when she was thirty-seven, after she gave birth to the first imperial prince. With her new title and her son, who soon 
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became the heirapparent, née Wan appeared to be in an ideal position to replace the childless, promoted empress. But her son died in 
infancy. With no other son, the emperor did not have ritual or legal grounds to name her empress, due in part to the disapproval of his birth 
mother, empress dowager née Zhou, who was the same age as née Wan. The strongest opposition was from the court bureaucrats between 
1466 and 1469, for their anxiety about the possibility there would be no imperial successor. Née Wan became the target of their criticism. She 
was attacked for monopolizing imperial love, expelling the other consorts, and arranging the disruption of the pregnancies of the other 
consorts, while she herself, already forty, was unable to have another child. At age fifty-eight, she deceased and was granted a six-word 
posthumous name. On hearing of her death, the emperor was reportedly so sad that he also departed in the same year, 1487. 

No record, however, proves her conspiracy; neither could a record explain why pregnant née Bo, a lowly secondary concubine, 
fortunately survived and gave birth to the second prince (in 1469). Then the third prince (named Yuotang), the future Hongzhi emperor, was 
born (in 1470) to née Ji, a clerk (ndishi) serving in the palace library. Ming official documents assumed that the pregnant née Ji survived an 
unsuccessful attempt to murder her with poison under the order of née Wan, and that her newborn son was saved by eunuch Zhang Ming, 
who disobeyed née Wan’s order to drown the infant. The mother and son were hidden in a secluded room on the western side of the inner 
palace until the second prince died. Née Ji died suddenly without apparent illness after her son, aged five, was entitled as the heir-apparent; 
she was posthumously compensated with a promotion to third-rank concubine. Zhang Ming committed suicide right after her death. A memoir 
of 1493 in the Veritable Records of Xiaozong asserted that née Ji was murdered. But Hongzhi hesitated to hurt his father’s favorite concubine, 
and merely removed the official posts of née Wan’s brothers, while confiscating their property. To elaborate his filial piety for his birth mother, 
Hongzhi named née Ji honorary empress dowager with a twelve-word title; her remains were reinterred in Chenghua’s tomb and her 
spirit-tablet was worshipped in the chapel Fengcidian, which he established for all the deceased imperial birth mothers without formal empress 
title [651 

The power of Ming bureaucrats was evident furthermore in their confrontations against Wanli emperor. Without determined subterfuge, 
the emperor failed to name his favorite concubine, née Zheng (d. 1630), the empress and her son, the third prince Changxun, as successor. 
The first prince Changluo, born to disfavored concubine née Wang (1565-1611), was the legitimate heir-apparent with respect to the 
primogeniture-succession. Née Wang, originally a maid of empress dowager née Li (d. 1614), Wanli emperor's birth mother, conceived when 
she served the emperor during his visit to his mother. The embarrassed emperor refused to recognize the unexpected affair until his mother 
showed him the diary (neiqijuzhu) , kept by female recorders, Vermilion Scribes, which detailed the night he spent with née Wang and the 


jewelry with which she was rewarded.!®6! with née Li’s rejoicing over an imperial son yet to come, Wanli reluctantly promoted née Wang to 
minor concubine and then to secondary concubine after she gave birth to the first prince Changlo. But neither she nor her son ever gained 
imperial favor, while née Zheng was promoted to first-rank concubine right after she gave birth to the third prince. The righteous cudgel was 
taken up by a group of bureaucrats, who protested when the proceeding to elevate née Zheng was announced, and they determined to 
confront the emperor over the promotion of née Wang and the right of her son’s succession. 

In accordance with Ray Huang’s comments, née Zheng, who produced three children, was eligible for empress since the titled empress 
née Wang was barren and often ill; there were cases in the preceding dynasties as a customary law that Wanli could follow to crown his 
favored Changxun as the heir, for Changluo was a son of no significant worth. Yet Wanli struggled with his inner conflicts between morality 
and sentiments; his moral guilt, as the father, of being unfair to his eldest son, was strong enough to make him hesitate to name his favored 
third son, but he also delayed the entitlement of the eldest one under contradictory excuses, such as waiting for a son by the empress, or for 
an auspicious day for the crowning ceremony. His inconsistency and uncertainty twisted him in his protest against a group of bureaucrats who 
stiffly defended the principle of primogeniture; the succession system was so firmly entrenched in Ming founder’s Ancestral Admonitions that 


the unwilling Wanli was forced to compromise after almost twenty years’ controversy.!&71 

Supported by empress dowager née Li, the bureaucrats who upheld the cause of Changluo finally won (in 1601) when he was already 
nineteen years of age. Yet he himself and his mother were victims on whom the wrathful emperor took revenge against the bureaucrats, to 
whom he was a mere instrument to carry out the ancestral rules. Having been ignored by his father, Changluo did not have regular education 
until the age of thirteen and his studies were often interrupted. His marriage was delayed until he was twenty when Wanli was forced to 
arrange one for him while the younger princes were waiting for their turns. Née Wang’s chamber, isolated in the secluded part of the inner 
palace, was often locked and its front door was always guarded by eunuchs to prohibit visitors. In 1606, one year after Changluo begot his 
eldest son, the first imperial grandson, she was finally promoted to first-rank concubine; however, her son was not allowed to visit her until she 
was very ill and was suffering from bad eyesight allegedly brought on by a long period of crying and poor nutrition. She was barely able to 
see, touching him and crying that she was ready to die since he had become a healthy adult. She died in 1611 without a solemn funeral or 
any honorific title, and her grave was neglected, not receiving worship until two years later, while her family was finally bestowed with 
twenty-five acres of land and thirty households responsible for taking care of her grave. After Changluo ascended the throne as Taichang 
emperor, he had his mother’s remains reinterred in the tomb with Wanli and his empress, but the ceremony of honoring her as empress 
dowager was not completed until her grandson became Tiangi emperor; she was granted honorary empress dowager title with a posthumous 
name with twelve words to praise her virtue. It seems that her natal family only barely shared the benefit of her promotion since her son had a 


reign of only forty days, and her grandson, engrossed in personal matters, ignored this affair. [68] 

The plot of née Zheng and her supporters to assassinate Changluo provoked panic in the court. They feared her ambition to become 
empress and then empress dowager in case her son became the crown prince. Unwilling to accept her failure after Wanli compromised with 
the bureaucrats shortly before he died, née Zheng befriended Changluo, who ultimately took the throne, and allied with his favorite concubine 
née Li. Both concubines exercised their influence on him, and then the succeeding emperor (Tianqi). But the Bureau of Rites firmly denied 
both emperors’ proposals to grant née Li her honor as empress or née Zheng her honor as empress dowager. Taichang died within a year 
after his coronation without heir or empress after his principal consort deceased. Imperial secretary Sun Ruyou and Grand Secretary Fang 
Congzhe argued that the principal consort was by ritual the official empress and then empress dowager, yet a concubine was disqualified for 
a title of empress dowager unless she gave birth to a later emperor. 6°! 

The court bureaucrats furiously criticized née Wan and née Zheng for their political ambition that threatened the patriarchal dominance in 
ritual canon. Both concubines maneuvered for imperial special favor, expanding power to their relatives and allies, and interfering with court 
politics. Née Wan and her foster-nephew Wan An, a senior Grand Secretary, collaborated with powerful eunuchs and controlled the 
bureaucratic administration by exiling their enemies, arranging for the promotion of their own followers into official posts, and opening up 
shortcuts for flatterers. The greatest fear of the bureaucrats was not only corruption of individuals, but also the maintenance of corruption in 
the government through the organized control of the dynastic lineage. From both concubines as empress and then empress dowager, their 
families control over the next emperor would have given their clan the institutional leverage and time to usurp the state. The bureaucrats’ 
scheme was so successful that they were honored as righteous officials and guardians of the dynasty, and as a result, both concubines were 
portrayed as evil in the Ming official history.!”°l 

The birth of a child, especially an heir-apparent, normally deserved a great celebration in the palace; however, the prestige and power 
derived from motherhood could be both a blessing and a curse as demonstrated in the stories of née Ji and née Wang. Although prestige 
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came so late and the price for it was so high, their reproductive ability brought them ultimate accolades when the battle over the principle of 
the primogeniture-succession became a primary political issue during the reigns of Chenghua and Wanli. The principle of primogeniture 
further confirmed that a concubine’s son, as a potential successor, was eligible only if the empress was infertile. All children respected the 
empress as the foremost first-degree, legal-mother. For the security of her position, it was not surprising in dynastic history for an empress to 
steal or adopt a son from concubines or serving-women. While the birth mother was the victim of the empress, the son advanced to the son of 
the empress and became the primary candidate for succession. The mutual beneficial relationships between the empress and her adopted 
sons were demonstrated in the cases of Yongle, Zhengtong, and Zhengde emperors. Yet the truth concerning their birth mothers is difficult to 
verify inasmuch as those imperial memories remained secret. 

There were several different narratives regarding the birth mother of Prince Yan, the future Yongle emperor. As stated by the Veritable 
Records of Hongwu and Yongle emperors and the dynasty’s historical record, empress née Ma produced two daughters and raised five sons. 
The official records in Nanjing’s Bureau of Imperial Sacrifices (Nanjing taichang sizhi) revealed that all the eunuchs, who took care of 
Hongwu’s tomb, assured that née Ma had born no son; the eldest prince (named Yiwen) and the fourth prince (named Yan) were born by 
concubines of the third-rank. This statement was supported by Tan Qian (1549-1657) who disclosed the evidence in the sacrificial hall in 
Hongwu’s mausoleum and in the Fengxiandian: the spirit-tablet of Korean concubine, née Gong, was respectfully placed alone on the west 
side of those of Hongwu and née Ma, while the other concubines, who produced sons, were placed together on the east side. The prestige 
particularly reserved for née Gong was made by Yongle to honor his birth mother, whom he chose not to officially recognize. Modern scholar 
Wu Han believed that née Ma had raised several sons born to concubines and even from outside families. Prince Yan, a strong healthy boy 


with a vigorous voice, showing his potential for becoming a great emperor, particularly pleased née Ma.!’'! The preferential treatment of the 
wife’s sons over the concubines’ in the primogeniture-succession aroused bloody rebellion when Yongle claimed his right to rule. To establish 
his legitimacy for taking over the throne from Huidi (the eldest son and primary successor of the crowned Prince Yiwen), Yongle claimed 
himself born to empress née Ma, meaning he, therefore, was the only legal successor at that time after all the elder princes before him had 
already died. 

The alleged mothers of Zhengtong emperor and of Zhengde emperor were discussed in various Ming and Qing sources: each emperor, 
as the only recognized son of the empress, gained his legitimacy in the primogeniture-succession; they each honored their empress-mothers, 
who had secured their status as a reward for raising them as imperial heirs. The truth has not been conclusively determined. 

Née Sun (d. 1462), raised in the palace as a consort-to-be, became Xuande emperor's favorite concubine of the first-rank; the emperor 
eagerly worked to further promote her to empress after she produced the first prince. Five senior Grand Secretaries were ordered to prepare 
for a properly legal method to depose née Hu (1440-43), the married principal consort then entitled empress. Grand Secretary Yang Shiai, 
after failing to convince the determined emperor of the danger in deposing the empress, the mother of the state, without good reason, argued 
that it would offend filial piety for himself to depose née Hu. Yet he could not avert her dismissal, which was supported by three of the seven 
traditional grounds for divorce—bearing no son, frequent illness, and sterility—as the edict emphasized. Shigi suggested that née Hu 
respectfully resigned herself and that she should be well treated for the rest of her life. According to prominent Mao Qiling (1623-1716), Zhao 
Yi (1727-1814), and Zhang Tingyu (1672-1755), née Sun secretly adopted a maid’s son in order to gain the empress title; her secret was 
wrapped under imperial special favor until the prince ascended the throne to be Zhengtong emperor at age eight. He was grateful for née 
Sun’s endeavor in raising, supporting, and assisting him; he did not order an investigation. Yet Ming writer Shen Defu (1578-1642) and 


prominent scholar-stateman Wang Shizhen disapproved the story of Zhengtong’s birth mother.!72] 

The Veritable Records of Hongzhi Emperor and the unofficial record of Zhengde emperor provide the story of Zheng Huanger (in 1491): 
as the daughter of a serving-woman, Huanger was a childhood playmate of Prince Yuotang when he and his birth mother, née Ji, were 
sheltered in the reclusive inner palace. Huanger, promoted to minor concubine after the prince was enthroned to be Hongzhi emperor, 
received no special attention even after she produced the first imperial heir. She was forced to give up her son to the childless empress née 
Zhang (d. 1537), who occupied a long term of imperial favor. Huanger’s father, a low-ranking military official, upset for gaining none of the 
expected benefits from her childbirth, colluded with some palace women to reveal the son’s birth. The palace women involved in the plot were 
instantly executed, but the death sentence of Huanger’s father was commuted to imprisonment. After the son became Zhengde emperor, the 
rumor was further heated up when Huanger, in an effort to rescue her father, revealed to the emperor their true relationship; yet her story was 
rejected, and she was punished by demotion to the servile institution, and her father was subjects to immediate death penalty. A number of 
stories had been passed among officials. Late Ming writer Shen Defu was convinced that the story was valid. Academician Wang Zan, a 
teacher of eunuchs, reported seeing Huanger being sent to the Laundry Bureau under a red rug, and the eunuchs in the department stood 


and saluted her when she arrived.!”91 
Qing Cases 


To prevent the power struggle between the Inner Court and Outer Audience that paralyzed late Ming politics, the Qing rulers, as dominant 
conquerors, exceedingly oppressed the eunuch institution and eliminated the power of the Confucian educated bureaucrats. Under the 
condition that a public decree and an investiture ceremony for promotion were mandatory, the Qing’s ritual institution became increasingly 
adamant that the empress should not be cast aside simply to make way for a current favorite, and the position of empress could lie vacant 
until an ideal replacement was available. The strong supports that the Qing empresses obtained from their natal lineages, also significantly 
protected them from being easily deposed; yet, the empress could become the victim of political marriage. 

Shunzhi emperor had two married empresses; both were from the Mongol noble Borjigit family in Khorchin lineage, the essential ally and 
kin of the imperial household. At age fourteen, he wedded the niece of his birth mother empress dowager Xiaozhuang; the marriage, arranged 
by Prince Dorgon, the regent at the time, served as an alliance between Mongols and Manchus. But the empress (1638—?) was demoted to 
third-rank concubine two years later. The decree for her deposition accused her of jealousy, unrestrained luxuries, and a lack of capacity to 
lead the Inner Palace. The minister of the Board of Rites, Kong Yunyue, claimed his moral duty to comply with the ritual system, supporting 
the empress as the mother of the state; he advised the emperor to be concerned with his responsibility as the father figure of the people. But 
he and other court officials, who argued the deposition was injustice to the empress, were punished. The deposed empress was actually the 
victim of Shunzhi’s campaign against the remaining power of the executed Dorgon. The second empress (1641-1717) was the niece of the 
deposed empress; she barely retained her position with the support of Xiaozuang, while Shunzhi fell for the beautiful née Donggo (1639-60). 
Surviving through her deposition, the empress was honored as empress dowager (posthumous name Xiaohui) by Kangxi for her kindly and 
motherly support for him. Jesuit Tang Ruowang, serving in Kangxi’s court at the time, in his memoir recalled Shunzhi as an energetic young 
man with erotic desires for numerous young concubines. !74] 

Née Donggo, from the Manchu Plain White Banner, was the daughter of the minister of the Imperial Clan Court. At age eighteen, she was 
taken into Shunzhi’s harem, disregarding the suicide of her husband, the half brother of Shunzhi, as a protest against the imperial desire for 
his wife. Née Donggo, a filial daughter-in-law to the empress dowager and gentle private assistant to the emperor, was almost immediately 
promoted to first-rank concubine. Humble as she was, she refused Shunzhi’s plan to name her empress, and neither did she comment on 
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court politics when Shunzhi invited her opinions. At the age of twenty-two, she died from serious illness after the death of her infant son, 
whom Shunzhi cared enough about to make him his successor. Still Shunzhi granted her empress title with a golden seal and an investiture 
document, written by Shunzhi himself, and a posthumous ceremony of entitlement. With Xiaoxian as her posthumous name, she was buried 
in the imperial memorial park (Xiaodongling). Half a year later, Shunzhi, in deep sorrow, died from smallpox. 

Yet née Donggo’s status of empress was not respectfully acceptable to the imperial genealogy or the Board of Rites. The imperially 
granted funeral she received was considered inappropriate by the court bureaucrats; for she was not officially titled empress, neither did she 
have a son who later became emperor. The Board of Rites refused to include her spirit-tablet into the Fengxiandian or the Taimiao, and 
rejected her posthumous name from carrying the emperor’s temple name. The allotments for her honorific title were degraded: her father was 
not rewarded for her promotion and her posthumous name only had twelve characters, while other departed empresses’ names normally 
comprised sixteen characters; the worship for her memorial day was defined as a minor rite (xiaoji), performed by cemetery officials instead of 
princes or ritual officials; her spirit-tablet was displayed in the western room reserved for a first-rank concubine, yet those of the departed 
empresses and emperors shared the central room in the imperial memorial hall. A will of Shunzhi, in which he expressed guilty for his 
uncontained affection for née Donggo, might have been forged by the senior courtiers, supported by Xiaozhuang, for she disapproved of the 


emperor's personal emotion, which jeopardized the ritual system.!75] 

Qianlong emperor absolutely controlled his personal life, and sternly suppressed any active protest by the bureaucrats against his 
wishes. He had two empresses in his lifetime. The married principal consort née Fucha (1712-48, posthumous name Xiaoxian) was entitled 
empress right after he ascended the throne. She died from illness on the return trip from Mt. Taishan, Shandong, for the event of imperial 
worship of Heaven. The first-rank concubine née Uranara (1718-66), who produced two sons and one daughter, was promoted to be the 
empress (in 1750), but lost her status fifteen years later. During an imperial tour in Jiangnan, née Uranara was ordered to return to the palace 
before the end of the tour after she cut her own hair to protest Qianlong’s nocturnal orgies. The emperor reluctantly accepted the advices of 
his senior officials to rescind his decision to publicly depose the empress. Née Uranara retained her empress title; however, she suffered the 
loss of the apparatus for the empress’s authority consisting of her official crown, gown, seal, and investiture document. She deceased one 
year later; her funeral ceremony degraded her to a third-rank concubine. Several court officials who defended her were punished by life in 


exile, losing official posts, or with a death sentence.!”6] 

As the founder of the Qing ritual canon and imperial harem system, Kangxi was cautious in granting any concubine the status of 
empress. After the married empress deceased, both empress replacements (née Tunggiya, posthumous name Xiaoyi and née Niohura, 
posthumous name Xiaozhao) had earned their title for their virtue and capacity as a qualified mistress of the inner palace and the mother 


figure of the people, and their fathers’ contributions to the state; yet not because of imperial special favor.!77] But Kangxi suffered the pain to 
choose a rightful heir-apparent, whilst he considered to follow primogeniture-succession system. The competition for imperial succession 
among his twenty sons was overwhelmingly vehement as long as every prince was eligible to be the successor according to Manchu tradition. 
The system of secret-succession, established by Yongzheng emperor, did not promise the birth mother of the imperial eldest son the same 
prestige as the Ming system did. It blessed every imperial pregnancy and childbirth, and the consort’s ability to reproduce brought her ultimate 
honor and privilege if her son was eventually appointed to be imperial successor. The system of secret-succession more or less lessened the 
tension between the consorts to some degree, yet the emperor could not avoid his sentiments and he legally had absolute power to choose 
his successor born by his favored consort. The Qing system suffered crises of rulership and conflicts between consorts and potential heirs as 
demonstrated in the reign of Daoguang. 

The death of née Niohuru (1808-82, posthumous name Xiaoquan) revealed the power struggle between consorts for their sons’ right to 
succession. As a Jiangnan beauty with artistic talents, née Niohuru won her swift promotion to first-rank concubine and then empress, after 
giving birth to Daoguang emperor's first prince Yizhu (the future Xianfeng emperor). It was said that her sudden death at age thirty-three was 
the punishment ordered by the empress dowager (posthumous name Xiaohe); for the scandal that she was involved in plotting to kill the sixth 
prince Yixin, born to first-rank concubine née Borjigit. Daoguang had two sons under consideration for succession; his favorite was intelligent 
Yixin, while Yizhu was the eldest son born to his beloved empress. Both princes’ tutors were also involved in the competition. Under the 
instruction of Du Shoutian, a Grand Secretary in the Board of Military Affairs, Yiznu presented himself as a benevolent being and filial son 
which pleased Daoguang, who was in the meantime aggravated by the aggressive rumor spread by Yixin’s supporters. Still with the belief that 
Yixin would be a stronger ruler, Daoguang summoned him to his deathbed, but Yixin was unable to arrive on time to bare farewell to his 
father; instead, Yizhu came to show his concern while Daoguang was one breath away from death. From the age of nine, after his birth 
mother deceased, Yizhu was raised together with Yixin under the nurturing of the latter’s birth mother née Borjigit. Yet their brotherhood 
became distant after Yizhu was enthroned as Xianfeng emperor, who refused to honor née Borjigite as empress dowager until just before her 


death. She was buried accordingly in her individual mausoleum but in the concubines’ cemetery as assigned in Daoguang’s will.!”8 
Empress Dowager Beyond the Curtain 


Daily ritual, as a standardized repertoire, which emphasized each individual’s role and status in the ordered family system, was expected 
to be fully followed. The hierarchical relationships within the imperial family were the core of palace life. As the principal mistress in the inner 
palace, the empress, wielding authority over concubines, issued punishment to offenders. For instance, née Tian, Ming Chongzhen emperor's 
favorite concubine of the second-rank was arrogant and ignored the empress née Zhou’s superiority. For her punishment, née Tian was 
forced to wait outside in the snow for a long time before née Zhou summoned her during the New Year audience in the empress’s residence. 
The emperor, understanding the rule and supporting the empress, ordered née Tian to undergo self-examination, and did not summon her for 
three months by which time the empress had released her anger.!79] But without imperial support of this sort, the empress was much limited. 
The hierarchy was also enforced in Qing imperial family regulations; concubines were required to wait by the outer door of their residences 
when they greeted and bade farewell the emperor or empress who came to visit. 

Visiting with the empress dowager(s) was a paramount daily ritual that the emperor and his consorts were expected to present. The 
empress first received respects from concubines and princesses, and then led them in order of rank to make their formal courtesies to the 
empress dowager(s). Irregular visits during the empress dowager’s illness and elaborate birthday celebrations were expected. During each 
visit the empress reported major family issues and inner palace business while the empress dowager sitting to receive the homage and 
obeisance of the consorts, enforced her supreme authority of the empress dowager in the inner palace.!®°l As a daughter-in-law’s ritual 
obligation to a mother-in-law, it was one of the legal conditions the emperor easily used to degrade his disfavored consorts, if they failed in 
performing it. The emperor also visited the empress dowager approximately three times a week to show concern about her health condition. 
Such ritual conveyed the appropriate message to the country that the emperor and his consorts were models of filial piety, the principal 
morality necessary to win popular support for the regime. 

Née Uya (1660-1723, posthumous name Xiaogong), the birth mother of Yongzheng) and née Niohuru (1692-1777, posthumous name 
Xiaosheng, the birth mother of Qianlong) were the only two serving-women became living empress dowagers honored by their biological 
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sons. Née Uya produced six children for Kangxi and won the honor to share his burial chamber. Much loved by her filial son, empress 
dowager née Niohuru was lavished with splendid birthday parties, and joined Qianlong on his tours of Jiangnan and Mt. Taishan (for the 
Heavenly worship in Shangdong). In 1750, the construction of the Wanfuodian (Ten thousand Buddha tower), located in the northern sea 
outside the palace, was completed to celebrate her sixtieth birthday. There were ten thousand shrines in the tower, each installed with a small 
Buddha statue donated by nobles, officials, and the wealthy commoners. Two grand Buddha statues standing in the tower were made of 
numbered ingots of gold; each had the character of longevity on it. The grand celebration for the tower's opening ceremony together with the 
birthday party for the empress dowager was illustrated in the following poem by Xia Renhu: 


Ten thousand Buddha-towers celebrated the ten-thousand-year-old birthday. 
The statues were made of the gold of longevity. 

Each official-subject donated a Buddha statue, 

To please the Buddha and at the same time the long lived lady. [81] 

In either succession system, both dynasties encountered a challenge when the number of eligible heirs was limited, and particularly when 
the only choice was underaged. While adopting an adult heir from the imperial lineage was usually disfavored, the regency of the empress 
dowagers, as the birth mother or legal-mother, was often resorted to acting regency in the collaboration with imperial kinsmen and senior 
court officials while the emperor was under age. The humble backgrounds of Ming consorts greatly limited the political influence of 
high-ranking consorts, but Qing major consorts, selected from Mongol and Manchu elite banners, customarily holding higher status and 
political profiles in steppe society, were involved in state affairs with kin’s cooperation. As the birth mothers of underaged emperors, three 
concubines who became empress dowagers—Xiaoding (1544?—1614, posthumous name of née Li), Xiaozhuang, and Cixi (posthumous 


name Xiaoqin)—possessed the social prestige and political power as acting regents, yet in different manners. |®2! 

Xiaoding, a role model of Ancestral Admonitions, was the strict guardian of her biological son, Wanli emperor, who was enthroned at age 
nine. Promoted from maid to concubine then to empress dowager, she was humble and virtuously followed consort-regulations. Her father Li 
Wei (d. 1584), a commoner of meager means, was granted a noble title because of her success. Yet his earldom benefited him no more than 
an honorific military position with a modest stipend and a land grant; his family suffered from insufficient income and one of his three sons 
became a eunuch. Even after she had become the empress dowager, the only governmental functions in which her father was allowed to 
participate were ceremonial. In 1577, the army personnel accused him of collaborating with certain palace eunuchs for his personal gain. 
Humiliated by dishonor, Xiaoding wanted the case settled by law and ordered her father to stand in front of her palace within the imperial 
grounds to receive a reprimand. Li Wei was ambitious, hardly limited by his humble origin as cement smith, often asking for more. One day he 
was cheered to receive a heavy box from née Li, but was disappointed and felt shame when he discovered the gift was his old knife for 
smoothing cement. Not until just before his death was he promoted to marquis and honored as a duke posthumously. The Li family 
nevertheless benefited from being the imperial in-laws for three generations, living in an imperially granted massive mansion; although without 
actual political power, Li Wei’s eldest son and eldest grandson did inherit his noble title—a prestige that was not usually granted to imperial 


in-laws in the Ming dynasty.!®] As respectful regency behind the curtain, she entrusted the assistance of the senior bureaucrats, led by grand 
secretary Zhang Juzheng, and the opinions of eunuch Feng Bao while she was involved in the decisions for most important state affairs. She 
humbly retired when the emperor was eighteen. 

Much respected by her filial son, Xiaoding was named empress dowager with an honorific title, which started with two words and 
increased another two words every year on the occasions of her birthday and the birthday of her first grandson. With a twelve-word honorific 
title by the time she died, her remains were reinterred in the imperial tomb with her imperial husband, Longqing emperor, and his two 


empresses.|®4] The Buddhist shrine in the inner palace and a temple in Beijing city symbolized imperial filial piety to the benevolent empress 
dowager. The Buddha temple Yinghuadian (Flowery Blossom Hall), located at the north to the Shouangong (Palace on Longevity in Peace), 
had a giant Bodhi tree Xiaoding herself planted in the courtyard. Qing senior consorts made one hundred eighty rosaries from the tree, and 
regularly held Buddhist religious festivals there. 


On the old ground in the courtyard of the Flowery Hall, 
The stems of the seven old Bodhi trees were like giant vases. 
Gardening-officials regularly offered worship, 


One hundred and eight yellow ribbons decorated the Buddha trees.|85! 


From the prominent aristocratic Borjgite family, Xiaozhuang, one of Hongtaiji favored high-ranking concubines, gave birth to the youngest 
imperial heir Fulin. Strategically, she cooperated with a number of eligible princes of great merits and powers, and was allegedly accepted the 
marriage with Prince Dorgon, the most powerful kinsman of the time, to win his support for the enthronement of her six years old Fulin as 
Shunzhi emperor. Dorgon claimed the power as the primary regent. Xiaozhuang raised Shunzhi and then grandson Kangxi, authorized their 
enthronements, and strengthened imperial autocracy by purging banner aristocrats and Ming remaining powers. After Kanxi came of age, she 
retired herself behind the curtain to be his mentor. 

As recorded in Manchu archives in the palace museum in Shenyang, Liaoning, she was a benevolent matriarch, and devoted Buddhist in 
her daily life. In her residence, Cininggong (Benevolence Harmony Palace), a private temple enshrined a couple of Buddha statues, scripts, 
and wall paintings. The Neiwufu regularly received her orders of ritual items (flowers, incents, candles, food, and instruments). As her wish to 
stay close to her beloved son and grandson, Xiaozhuang’s mausoleum, located outside but nearby imperial cemetery in Beijing suburb; it was 
far away from her imperial husband Hongtaiji, who was buried in Manchuria. Kangxi emperor expressed his joys of visiting his grandmother, 
whom he respected as wise and kindly advisor: 


Heavenly sun shines upon the copper dragon, 

After court meeting, | look forward to my visit with her supremacy. 
Flowers Blossom is lightening the day, 

Every visit in the morning and evening rejoices us all. 


The light of dawn breaks the day in the inner palace, 


In this blessing day, drinks the colorful cup of wishing her longevity. 
With respectful eagerness, | anticipate seeing her delighted face of benevolence, 


Pay my lovingly courtesies to her every morning and evening. [86] 


In contrast, Cixi pursued dominant regency. From Yehe Nara banner elite family (in one of the upper-three banners), she was summoned 
through the xiund selection (in 1852), started as a minor concubine of the fifth-rank in Xianfeng emperor's harem, and advanced to the 
second-rank after producing the first imperial heir. She was honored as the empress dowager and acting regent by her biological-son, 
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Tongzhi emperor, who later died at nineteen without an heir. For her own political ambition, Cixi denied Tongzhi’s will to appoint an adult 
emperor; instead, she adopted the toddler son of her younger sister, who was married to Xianfeng’s brother. The son grew up to be Guangxu 
emperor intimated by her tournamentary control. 

As the ultimate matriarch during the Guangxu reign, the ceremonial dinner on the eve of the New Year Festival was one such occasion to 
display Cixi supremacy as her maid He Ronger, in her palace memoir, observed: in the principal hall of Cixi’s residence palace, three tables, 
symbolically representing the heavenly, human, and earthly realms, were lined up from the east to the west. Cixi, sitting by the table located in 
the middle, was the supreme authority on earth, while Guangxu to her right and his empress to her left, standing respectfully to serve Cixi 
throughout the meal to show filial piety. After finishing her meal, Cixi had the imperial couple and servants present an ovation, cheering “long 


lives the Old Buddha’ (the praise she much enjoyed).!87] 

In a regular morning, she scheduled court meeting, and then received Guanxu emperor's routine visit in her residence, but he was not 
allowed to stay to discuss state affairs with her. She retreated into a quiet room where she worshipped Buddha and asked for advice before 
reading senior officials’ reports. She easily became angry, and to express her dissatisfaction, turning over pages loudly and marking lines or 
crosses heavily on the reports with her right thumbnail. The reports then were delivered to the ministers of the Grand Council, who, 
understanding the specific meaning of each of her marks, would follow her instructions, no matter whether they agreed or not. During this 
time, all her servants were on high alert and dared not make any mistake. She needed tea mixed with human or cow’s milk and smoking to 


release her tension after she made important decisions.!88] When the young Guangxu urged for his independent rulership and issued reform 
movement to save the country, Cixi imprisoned him and executed his favor concubine Zhenfei (1873-1900). After imprisoned for months, 
Zhenfei was thrown into a well by two eunuchs under the order of Cixi; for involving court politics in supporting Guangxu’s reform movement, 
which threatened Cixi’s conservative party. 

Yet it was always a reminder of her imperfection that Cixi did not have a grand reception ceremony when she joined the harem because 
of her low rank; she was picked up by a cart that entered the palace through the northern back entrance of the Forbidden City. Prejudiced 
against her daughter-in-law née Alute, Tongzhi’s married empress from high Mongol banner elite, Cixi determined to cast her off after their 
serious conflicts over the issue of Tongzhi’s successor. In response to Cixi’s threat to depose her, Alute, well educated with the lore of 
Confucian rituals, claimed that Cixi had no legal ground to depose her, for she, Alute, was the married empress recognized by law and ritual. 
As she claimed that her status of empress was established by the etiquette of the wedding day: sitting in the phoenix carriage, followed by the 
empress’s gold seal and investiture document displayed on the colorful palanquin, she was carried through the “imperial path” under the 
southern front entry of the Forbidden City, then passed by the Grand Audience Hall, and then was further led to the Earthly Harmony Palace, 
the residence of the empress. Nevertheless, within one hundred days after the death of Tongzhi, widowed Alute died from suicide as her 
father advised after she was punished for protesting against Cixi’s controlling the throne. [89 

Guangxu was forced to accept Cixi’s niece as his empress disregarding his resentment. This political marriage secured Cixi’s ambition for 
the court politics and the prestige of the Yehe Nara clan; Guangxu was allowed to take two third-rank concubines. The empress, often called 
under the name Longyu (1868-1913, posthumous name Xiaoding), was a victim of the marriage; her conjugal relationship with Guangxu was 
distant and bitter; with her plain looks, arrogant manner, and being three years his senior, she could not win in her competition with the 
imperial-favored concubine, Zhenfei. After Cixi departed, Longyu became the titled empress dowager during the three years’ reign of the last 
emperor, Puyi, who was the toddler grandson of Cixi’s deceased younger sister. The regency was forced to issue the edict of Puyi’s 
resignation, ending the long course of Chinese imperial system in the year 1912. A lonely empress in the callous and tedious palace life, 
except for daily visits with Cixi and other routine duties, Longyu filled up her time practicing calligraphy, painting, and rearing silkworms. Every 
spring, she herself planted mulberry trees and plucked leaves, fed silkworms regularly, and made sure silkworms did not fall out of their beds 
in the night. She eventually became an expert at drawing fine silk from cocoons and collecting them for comparison. She favored grass-styled 
calligraphy and was devoted to learning as late Qing Wu Shijian illustrated: 


Not only men used brush and ink stone, 

Brush-tracking on the master calligraphers’ grass styled writings, 

On the rice papers in her Spring-enticing Studio, 

The lines of the characters expressed themselves in thick dark ink.[9° 


In March in 1879, the interment ritual of departed Tongzhi and his empress Alute (posthumous name Xiaozhe) were completed in the 
mausoleum Huiling. After the ceremony, the imperial family members and official participants returned to the palace except for one. An official 
report, written by Wu Kedu, the minister of the Board of Personnel in Guangxu’s court, was found by a monk in a temple twenty miles from 
Tongzhi’s cemetery. Kedu had died from poison suicide right after the interment ceremony. The report was submitted to Cixi as his will, in 
which Kedu determined to defend the ritual canon and the barren Tongzhi’s right to have an adopted-heir to carry his line. As the only heir of 
Xianfeng emperor, the death of Tongzhi extinguished the patrilineage from his father and then himself. Guangxu was adopted as son of 
Xianfeng to carry the Aisin Gioro line, but not for the house of Tongzhi. It was alleged that to revenge Tongzhi’s hatred against her, Cixi 
refused to adopt an heir for him as punishment. Impressed by Kedu’s loyalty, Cixi called for a court meeting to discuss this issue; yet she 
herself concluded the debates that Kedu’s suggestion was not applicable according to Qing ritual canon. Kedu was awarded with a stipend 
reward and a funeral ceremony for an official of the fifth-rank, and was honored with a burial site near Tongzhi’s cemetery. Before her death, 


Cixi, notwithstanding, adopted Puyi, the grandson of her deceased sister, to carry both Tongzhi and Guangxu’s lines.!9"] 

Xiaoding and Xiaozhuang won respect in the Ming and Qing history, for their virtue of loyalty to serve the imperial lines and their 
significant contributions to the establishment of the dynasties. They both followed the consort-regulations overseen by patriarchal authority. 
Yet Cixi surpassed the limitation of regulations and crowned herself the supreme matriarch; she was much blamed for the falling of the Qing 
dynasty. As the dominant regent of both Tongzhi and Guangxu emperors for around forty years, Cixi collaborated with imperial kinsmen, had 
her personal eunuchs spy on young Guanxu and the court officials; usurping the imperial ancestral admonitions as a tool to serve for her own 
ambitions, she consequently, jeopardized the ritual canon. The poem Wu Kedu had written on the wall of the Daoist temple before his suicide, 
expressed his mourning for the departed Tongzhi, the endangered ritual system, and the declining dynasty: 


How many events occurred in my sixty-year-old life? 

It is sad to express the love and loyalty for my emperor. 

A mound of dirt stands as the symbol of imperial caldron, 

The herald star leads his Majesty to the Heavenly purple paradise. 
Many my senior folks have passed away, 

Junior fellows greet me with respect. 

A lonely subject like me linger on the land for my lord’s final peace, 


Wind and rain from Huiling are falling upon the eastern gate of Jimen.|92] 
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NOTES 


1. Qiu Jun, Wengong jiali yijie (in SKQSZB), Preface, pp. 1, 2, 4. 

2. Zhu Xi’s text is translated with annotations by Patricia Buckely Ebrey, Chu Hsi’s Rituals: A Twelfth-Century Chinese Manual for the 
Performance of Capping, Weddings, Funerals, and Ancestral Rites (Princeton, 1991). Also see Ebrey’s discussions on the major texts of 
family ritual from Song to Qing in Confucianism and Family Rituals in Imperial China: A Social History of Writing about Rites (Princeton, 1991). 
3. The imperial harem systems of major Han-Chinese dynasties, as recorded in each dynasty’s archives, were initiated in the Former Han and 
were systematized during the Song. The Ming-Qing harem structure followed Tang-Song model. Modern study on the historical developments 
of the imperial harem systems in different dynasties is shown in Zhu Ziyan, Hougong zhidu yanjiu (Shanghai, 1998); a specific study on the 
Tang-Song’s system is Wu Yining and Gu Jichen’s Tangsong Houfei zhidu yanjiu (Shanghai, 1995), and Richard. W. L. Guisso, “Wu Tse-t’ien 
and the Politics of Legitimation in T’ang China” (Western Washington University, 1978). 

4. The Chinese characters referred to empress are identified in the statements in Liji (“Quli” Il, p. 22), Zuozhuan (by Zuo Qiuming), Hanshu 
(by Ban Gu, juan 97, pt. I), and Baihutong shuzheng (by Chen Li, juan 10, p. 489). The symbolic meaning of the word zhong (center) is 
applied in Angela Zito, Of Body and Brush, Grand Sacrifice as Text/Performance in Eighteenth-Century China (Chicago, 1997, pp. 29-30), 
and the layout of the inner palace is depicted in Frank Dorn, The Forbidden City: The Biography of a Palace (New York, 1970). 

5. MS, juan 113, p. 1a; Sun Chengze, Chunming mengylu, pp. 89-90; GL, juan 1, p. 111. 

6. The system of primogeniture succession, well established by the Han dynasty, found favor in later native Chinese imperial households, for 
the greater stability by preventing uncertainty about succession (T’ao T’ien-yi, “The system of Imperial Succession During China’s Former Han 
Dynasty (206 BCE-9 CE,” Paper on Far Eastern History, 18 (1978), pp. 171-191). Non-Han imperial households preferred meritorious 
candidates through election (Jennifer Holmgren, “Imperial Marriage in the Native Chinese and Non-Han State, Han to Ming,” pp. 58-96). The 
Ming regulation on primogeniture succession is recorded in MS, juan 113, p. 3503, and Sun Chengze, Chunming mengyulu, juan 6, pp. 
89-90. 

7. Yongzheng qiju zhuce, the year 1723 (Yongzheng 1); Qing Gaozong shili (in QSL), juan 1189; Yang Zhen, “Kangxi wannian de mimi 
jianchu jihua,” Gugong bowuyuan yuankan, vol. 1, 1991; Guo Songyi, Li Xinda, and Li Shangying, Qingdi liezhuan: Qingchao dianzhi, 
pp.1-18. 

8. QHD, juan 28; GL, vol 1, juan 1, pp. 786—-79a. Daoguang emperor valued the virtue of frugality as Manchu tradition, forbidding a luxurious 
wedding, and the family of the bride for an imperial prince was required to submit the list of dowry for approval; offender would be punished. In 
Qing imperial clan regulations, when the sons and daughters of imperial brothers and uncles came of age fifteen (su/), they should apply for 
an imperially arranged marriage; brides were selected from xiund inspections, and grooms were chosen from Mongol or Manchu noble clans. 
The numerologies of the groom candidates should be submitted to the Board of Astronomy; those numerologies not matched with that of the 
princess were rejected. Then the surviving candidates, led by the official in charge of the marriages and funerals of imperial lineage, advanced 
to an interview with the emperor. Any private marriage arrangement without permission was liable for punishment. The children of extended 
relatives had free choice for their marriage; but an imperial permission was required if their daughters had marriage arrangement with Mongol 
or other foreign clans. 

9. Applicable punishments were severe for a man who had affair or married an imperially selected woman. In two mid-Ming cases, for 
instances, Chen Fu was imprisoned and stripped of his noble title and official position, and Qi Shao, a high-ranking official, was sentenced to 
death for a similar offense. Before marriage, both women did not receive an imperial summons after they passed a preliminary inspection 
(Shen Defu, Wanli yehuo bian, pp. 778-779). 

10. HDL, juan 1114, pp. 12-19; BQL, juan 7. Aisin Gioro jiazu quanshu, vol. 9, pp. 220-221. Qing gaozong shilu (in QSL), juan 128; Ding 
Yizhuang, Manzu de fund shenghuo yu hunyin zhidu yanjiu, pp. 226-227. 

11. ZGZXFLDJJC, part Il, vol. 3, p. 312 (under “Huangming Zhaoling,” juan 11). 

12. The selection of Tianqi’s empress was illustrated by Ji Yun, “Yian huanghou waizhuan (Unofficial biography of Empress Yian)” in Ji 
Xiaolan wenji (vol. 3, pp. 2-3). This source was completely translated by Hsieh Bao Hua in “Empress’ Grove: Ritual and Life in the Ming 
Palace” (pp. 109-110), while the selected citation here has been converted. E. Backhouse and O. P. Bland, who visited to Beijing during late 
Ming period, also provided a detailed report on this recruitment in Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking from the 16th to the 20th 
century (London, 1909, pp. 60-62). 

13. MS, juan 114, pp. 3543-3544. 

14. Evelyn S. Rawski, “Ch’ing Imperial Marriage,” in Marriage and Inequality in Chinese Society, eds. by Watson, Rubie S. and Patricia 
Buckley Ebrey, pp. 176, 185. 

15. GS, juan 45, pp. 356-357; QHD, juan 67, pp. 12b—13a; HDL, juan 154, 1114 (pp. 14-15, 18-19). Ding Yizhuang, Manzu de funi 
shenghuo yu hunyin zhidu yanjiu, pp. 227-234. 

16. Zhang Naiwei, Qinggong shuwen, juan 6; Wang Shuaing, “Qingdai houfei,” in Qinggong shishi ed. by Zheng Yimei (Beijing, 1984), pp. 
62-66. It was alleged that the beautiful wife of a metropolitan official (Han) was stolen by certain Manchu noble during the empress dowager’s 
birthday party. Under Kangxi’s order, the wife was returned to her husband, and Chinese noblewomen were no longer invited for any inner 
palace event (Xu Ke, Qingbai leichao, vol. 1, pp. 357; 363-364). 

17. Qinggong shuwen, juan 6, p. 39; GS, juan 17, p.401; HDL, juan 1114; Aisin Gioro jiazu quanshu, vol. 9, pp. 212-223. Delicate bound feet 
actually attracted some Manchu young women to follow the fashion, and some Han banners still had their young women’s feet bounded. The 
Chinese beauty fashion of the time was described by Qing writer Xia Renhu in a poem collected in Qinggong cixuan (ed. by Liu Lu), p. 57. 

18. Wu Zhenyu, Yangjizhai conglu, juan 25, pp. 264-265. 

19. Qinggong cixuan, p. 93. 

20. Li Yuerui, Chunbingshi yesheng (in JDZGSLCK, sect. 6), juan 2, pp. 30b—-31b. 

21. Yang Si, “Qing xuan xiuni weizhi kangshang,” in Qinggong yishi, pp. 148-149. 

22. Née Alute, from Mongol banner (in the Plain Blue), was the daughter of Chongqi, who was advanced academic degree holder and 
onetime minister of the Grand Secretariat. Née Alute, impressed empress dowager Cian and Tongzhi emperor but displeased Cixi partly 
because her resentment for the Alute family which was her former enemy against her regency. Cixi’s favorite née Fucha, from Manchu banner 
(in the Bordered Yellow), was the daughter of the minister of the Board of Justice at the time (Wang Shuqing, “Qingdai houfei,” in Qinggong 
shishi; Xu Guangyuan, Qingchao huangling (Beijing, 1998, pp. 198-199); Zhang Ertian, Qing liechao houfei zhuangao erjuan (in JDZGSLCK, 
sect 75, pp. 107-117); Qinggong cixuan, pp. 94-95. 

23. Shunzhi emperor encouraged Han bannermen to enroll their daughters for marriages with Manchus and he himself selected concubines 
from the registered Han banners to consolidate their support for the Qing dynasty. He had six Han concubines and allowed them to retain Han 
beauty fashion: elevated swallow-tail hair, high slit skirt, long and loose sleeve dress (longer than 0.6 feet) until empress dowager Xiaozhuang 
insisted they change to Manchu attire (Qinggong cixuan, p. 57). Kangxi emperor, born to née Dongjia (from Hanjun banner), was also fond of 
Han beauties. Silas H.L. Wu estimates that out of thirteen of his third-rank concubines who produced any child during the years 1690-1708, 
ten bore Chinese surnames. His favorite, née Wang, from a Hanjun banner, was the daughter of a onetime district magistrate. Likely well 
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educated in Confucian classics and literature, she wrote poems with elegant calligraphy, and sang and danced well. She served as a female 
official before elevating to a third-rank concubine officially known as Mifei; she produced three sons. Kangxi had Jesuit artists paint a portrait 
of her (Silas H.L.Wu, Passage to Power: Kang-his and His Heir Apparent, 1661-1722, pp. 112-115, 191-192; Matteo Ripa, Memoirs of 
Father Ripa (London, 1846), pp. 72-75, 76-79, 115-116; Gao Shigi, Pengshan miji (in Guxue huikan comp. by Deng Shi, 1st ser., no.12 
(Shanghai, 1912, p. 4); Qing huangshi sipu, comp. by Tang Bangzhi (Shanghai, 1923). 

24. Wang Hongxu, Wang Hongxu mizhe huicun (in JDZGSLCK, sect 3, vol. 18). 

25. Qingshi jishi chubian (Shanghai, 1984), juan 5, p. 630. 

26. Qinggong cixuan, p. 66. 

27. Aisin Gioro jiazu quanshu, vol. 9, pp. 212-213; 220-221. 

28. Wu Shijian (1873-1933, informal name Jongzhai), a native of Qiantang, Zhejiang, won a highest advance degree in 1892. He served as 
an academician in the imperial library, the editor of Qing dynastic history, and senior advisor for more than ten years during the Guangxu 
reign. Xia Renhu, Qinggonci, provided eighty-four poems, which depict late Qing palace life; they are based on the real stories recorded in 
official and private writings (Qinggong cixuan, p. 4). 

29. Qinggong cixuan, p. 93. 

30. Marcel Granet, “Right and Left in China,” in Right and Left: Essays on Dual Symbolic Classification, ed., by Rodney Needham (Chicago, 
1973), pp. 43-58. Cf. Steven J. Bennett, “Pattern of the Sky and Earth: A Chinese Science of Applied Cosmology,” Chinese Science, 3 (1978), 
pp. 1-26. 

31. Angela Rose Zito, “Re-Presenting Sacrifice: Cosmology and the Editing of Texts.” Ch’ing-shih wen-ti, vol. 5, no. 2 (1984), pp. 47-48. 

32. The ritual of zhaijie are elaborated in MS, juan 47 (pp. 1239-1241) and GS (p. 66). The Bureau of Imperial Sacrifices was in charge of the 
process of zhaijie. A copper male statue (one chi tall and five cun wide), designed in early Hongwu reign, which held an ivory tablet with the 
characters of zhaijie on it, was hung on the front door of Zhaigong (see appendix D). Consorts’ zhaijie had a similar procedure but guided by 
female officials. Metropolitan officials who participated in the ceremony were also required to have zhaijie in the special rooms; any 
misconduct, such as eating meat products or spitting on the floor was punished severely. The day before worship the ritual performer would 
wear clean clothes after a bath (Hsieh Bao Hua, “Empress’ Grove: Ritual and Life in the Ming Palace,” pp. 139. 

33. The Ming imperial wedding was regulated in MHD (juan 67, 68), while the Qing’s was elaborated in HDL (juan 28), GS (juan 5, 70), and 
Archives ADH, juan 23, 67. The full extent of the marriage rituals performed in Qing Tongzhi and Guanxu emperors’ weddings including the 
popular customs in North China are described by Evelyn S. Rawski, The Last Emperors: A Social History of Qing Imperial Institutions, pp. 
274-276. The expenses of Ming Zhengde emperor's wedding, for instance, were at least 400,000 taels of silver, while 5,500,000 taels were 
spent for Qing Guangxu emperor’s wedding. The Board of Revenue of each dynasty paid for the expenditures. 

34. Chen Li, Baihutong shuzheng (in XBZZJC, vol. 1), juan 10, p. 459. The ceremony of receiving the bride was performed, not by the 
emperor himself, but by imperial envoys; for a princely wedding, the crown prince or an alternative prince of the imperial house himself was 
expected to receive his bride if her residence was in the areas around the capital. 

35. Mao Qiling, Bianting jili tongsupu (juan 3, in SKQSZB). 

36. Chen Li, Baihutong shuzheng (in XBZZJC, vol. 1), juan 10, pp. 457-58. Cf. Yue Qingping, Hunyinzhi, pp. 169-170. 

37. Consorts’ investiture ceremonies are displayed in MHD, juan 46, 47, 48, and those for Qing consorts were in QHD, juan 28, 34; GS, juan 
19-21. 

38. Aisin Gioro jiazu quanshu, vol. 9, pp. 217-218. 

39. GS, juan 5, 19, 21; MHD, juan 5, pp. 76-81. The investiture document for Huangguifei, the concubine of the first-rank, had ten pages; 
each page weighted for fifteen gold taels. The document was stored in a wood casket, which was coated in red color, and its lid was adorned 
with the symbolic picture of phoenix embroidered by golden threads. Her official seal, made of pure gold, was displayed on a piece of fine 
yellow silk cloth in a fine small golden box; its lid was decorated with gold sprinkles and the picture of a coiling golden dragon. Guifei, the 
concubine of the second-rank, also had a ten-page-document in similar format, but which was stored in the casket wrapped by a piece of red 
silk cloth and its lid was adorned with the symbolic picture of clouds; her official seal was made of tainted gold. Pin, the concubine of the 
fourth-rank had a document but no seal; and the lesser concubines had neither. 

40. Ming-Qing imperial funeral rites retained closely to the popular customs as the regulations detailed in MHD (juan 97), the rites of ancestral 
worship in MS (juan 47 to 52), and Qing imperial death ritual in QHD (juan 29, 37, 38). Early Qing reserved the Manchu custom of cremation 
in the funerals of Shunzhi and his consorts. By the reign of Kangxi, the cremation rite was converted to a Confucian burial ritual in compliance 
with the Ming system while retaining Manchu Buddhist religious services. 

41. MHD, juan 97, QHD, juan, 37. 

42. MHD, juan 98; HDL, juan 495; QHD, juan, 37. 

43. The detailed cebao and dotting spirit-tablets in Ming and Qing ritual were appended in MHD (juan 97, p. 548) and QHD (juan 2, 37). The 
development of the system of posthumous and temple names from Han to Qing dynasties is discussed in Zhu Ziyan, Hougong zhidu yanjiu 
pp. 321-325, 306-326. 

44. The comprehensive studies on the structure of the Ming imperial cemetery and tomb worship include Chunming mengyulu by Sun 
Chengze; Ming shisanling by Hu Hansheng, and The Imperial Ming Tombs: Text and Photographs (New Haven, 1981) by Ann Paludan. 

45. Without special favor from Zhengtong emperor, née Zhou advanced to concubine of the first-rank, for producing the heir, the future 
Chenghua emperor. Zhengtong did not allow her to challenge the authority of née Qian, the married empress; moreover, in his imperial will, 
guarded by the bureaucrats, he appointed née Qian to share his imperial tomb after she deceased. Upset née Zhou, supported by her son 
Chenghua, forced the court officials to compromise that she would also share imperial tomb, but could only have the left side-room, as an 
inferior concubine, while née Qian had the right one (MS, juan 114, pp. 3516-518). Cf. the discussion in Hsieh Bao Hua, “Empress’ Grove: 
Ritual and Life in the Ming Palace” (pp. 161-162). 

46. Hu Hansheng, Ming shisanling, pp. 344-48. Xu Guangyuan, Qingchao huangling. 

47. James L. Watson, “The Structure of Chinese Funerary Rites: Elementary Forms, Ritual Sequence, and the Primacy of Performance,” in 
Death Ritual in Late and Modern China, eds. by Watson, James L. and Evelyn S. (Berkeley, 2000), pp. 4, 8, 9; Angela Rose Zito, “Ritualizing 
Li: Implications for Studying Power and Gender.” East Asian Cultures Critique, vol. 1, no. 2 (1993), pp. 321-348. 

48. Zhang Naiwei, Qinggong shuwen, juan 6, pp. 359-362. Sun Chengze, Chunming mengyulu, juan 18, pp. 241-254. In the Taimiao 
(located outside the Wumen to the east of the Outer Audience compound) and the Fengxiandian (located in the inner palace compound), the 
spirit-tablets of the oldest generation, gradually replaced by those of the youngest, were retired in the back hall. Each room in the central hall 
could have only one emperor and one empress (who owned the title during her lifetime) from each generation at one time. They all owned 
both posthumous and temple names. The imperial lineage worship was regarded as a state affair in which the emperor or one of his male 
descendants was chief ritual performer, other princes and metropolitan officials serving as participants. Observance of zhaijie for a day was 
required for all the participants before the sacrificial ceremony. The worship in Fengxiandian, was a private cult, observed only by the imperial 
family members. Each of the nine individual rooms sheltered the emperor, the empress, and the later emperor’s birth mother as empress 
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dowager. Consorts had no part in the state ritual activities in the precincts of the Taimiao, but every morning and evening and on certain 
occasions, they performed regular worships in the Fengxiandian. 

49. Sun Chengze, Chunming mengyulu, juan 18, pp. 261-262 and 267-269. 

50. Archives ADH, juan 23. Evelyn S. Rawski The last Emperors: A Social History of Qing Imperial Institutions, pp. 287-288. Deceased lesser 
concubines, even they had produced a child, remained in their grave ground nearby their emperors’ mausoleum; their spirit-tablets received 
seasonal worships presented by the officials of the Board of Rites, and grand sacrifices presented by the appointed imperial princes during 
memorial days and major occasions. 

51. Lin Yanqing, Jiajing huangdi dazhuan (Liaoning, 1992), pp. 53-95. 

52. The significance of rituals in the Taimiao and cemeteries are discussed in Evelyn S. Rawski’s “The Imperial Way of Death: Ming and 
Ch’ing Emperors and Death Ritual” and The Last Emperors: A Social History of Qing Imperial Institutions. Also Angela R. Zito’s 
“Re-Presenting Sacrifice: Cosmology and the Editing of Texts,” (Ch’ing-shih wen-ti, vol., 5, no. 2 (1984), pp. 47-48), and “Ritualizing Li: 
Implications for Studying Power and Gender,” and Of Body and Brush: Grand Sacrifice as Text/Performance in Eighteenth-Century China. 
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CONCLUSION 


By and large, concubinage and servitude were social interactions operating in a market system for reciprocal benefits between procurers 
and venders. In the theory of exchange, concubines and servants actively bargained for gains even as they suffered many losses. As 
sociologist George Homans describes: social behavior is an exchange of goods—material and nonmaterial—such as symbols of approval or 
prestige; the cost and the value of what a person gives and of what he gets varied with the quantity of what he gives and gets; the higher 
value the activities can get, the higher cost must be given, and a general rule in exchange is maintaining the balance between cost and 
reward.!'] Evidence has shown that Male-privilege supremacy was not the only benefit of the patriarchal and polygamy system, despite first 
appearance. Concubines and servants were, in fact, able to maneuver and participate to their own advantage, which included dominating men 
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(or annoying masters) and depriving their resources; moreover, as the inferiors in status, they could exercise the powers of pollution (such as 


gossip, stealing, termagant, illicit affairs) to disgrace the social reputation of their owners./2] This current overview corresponds to the studies 
of anthropologists Sherry Ortner and Harriet Whitehead: each society has its own structure of prestige, one which usually accorded a higher 


position to values associated with cultural symbolism, in some cases, rather than to direct material power. |3] 
Twofold Virtues 


In the tolerance of Ming and Qing Codes, abundant evidence has shown that women and children were commodities sold or resold by 
their relatives, and women were more marketable than men. Yet the rather short and simple genre of statutes of human trafficking (in the 
1740 version), the sold victims’ voices were muted and their feelings were hidden from readers. In numerous judicial cases, male authorities 
asserted an ideal synthesis, as a means of promoting public morality, to regulate women trafficking in double standards of female virtues: filial 
piety and sexual chastity. 

To govern the Ming state by filial piety, the dynasty founder, Hongwu emperor, in Xiaocilu (The Pamphlet of Caring and Filiality, edited in 
1374) and by an edict issued in 1375, ordered children to wear the first-degree mourning for their deceased first-degree mothers (legal, 
biological, adoptive, and foster mothers), the same as they did for their biological father; In this regard, a prince was imperially appointed to 
carry out mourning obligation for a sonless concubine as foster-mother, and infringements of mourning observance were subjected to 


punishment.!41 

To win the support of the Han-Chinese, Kangxi emperor confirmed filial piety as the primary value for the populace and guide for the 
state. Qianlong himself was a devoted filial son, and he chose his successor accordingly. In 1745, he punished two of his sons, born to 
first-rank concubines, by depriving them of their right to succession; both princes’ tutors were also punished by reduction of salary for the 
misconduct of their students. The princes were accused of failing in the performance of the rite of filial piety for their lack of true sorrow during 


the funeral of their deceased legal-mother, the empress née Fucha.!5! The Qing Code (revised 1740 version based on the Ming Code in 
1588), officially justified the already common practice of concubinage as an avenue to the fulfillment of filial piety: getting an heir to sustain 
ancestral worship and to continue the patrilineal family line. Furthermore, the elaborate legal regulations on the market in humans were 
amended, and an edict (issued in 1789) rectified human trafficking as an alternative for the survival of the poor, and the master-servant 
relationship was redefined as that of a foster-parent relationship in the case of purchased, underage servants. 

The sale of women and children, as prompted by poverty and illness, gave a relative no alternative; and the practice was often tolerated 
by the authorities as long as the sold individual consented or did not resist. A woman’s obedience and cooperation with her sale by relatives 
was praised as the virtue of filial piety or self-sacrifice for the family. A sale-for-profit was punishable as a violation of the family and social 
order, yet one component of law weakened its effect to prevent evil sales. Illegal sales were difficult to define because of the lack of a unified 
standard to clarify penalties for a sale done for survival needs or for pursuing profits; and parents and husbands were punished lightly even 
with evidence for their felony. Lawmakers insisted on the importance of cleaving to the ethical bond between parents and children, and the 
conjugal knot between a husband and his wife or concubines. Judicial authorities assumed that unless desperately needed, a sale would not 
be easily conducted by parents, due to their natural love for their children. Illegal traffic in women by nonrelatives was a common crime, and a 
capital sentence was enforced in cases where there was concrete evidence; but the penalty varied for offending the virtue of a woman. 
Statutes and associated penal cases purposely alienated the “stained” women from the “good” ones. The protection of female chastity was 
enforced as a woman’s social obligation; she would be disgraced for not resisting an enticed or abducted sale regardless of her personal 
security.[6 In addition to judicial penalty, social criticism was her inevitable punishment. 

The regulations of the market in women were closely associated with the cult of female chastity, sponsored by the state award system in 
which women were expected to be role models for the transformation of public morality. It was the authorities’ patriarchal responsibility, as the 
guardians of their women’s sexual chastity, to honor a good woman and to protect the moral reputation of good families, for the stability of 
social control and political order. Widowhood of comfortable households would be secured with the economic support from the marital family 
and the widows’ dowry, yet chastity was an unaffordable luxury for women and their families who had suffered desperate poverty. The virtue 
of the sold women, whether willingly or involuntarily, was stained, and therefore they were excluded from the biographies of chaste women 
recognized by local gazettes and state archives. Nevertheless, they were not reproached by society. By reserving both virtues of sexual 
chastity and filial piety, they were praised as martyrs in literature and were absolved from criminal liability as their reward. Chastity-stained 
women, however, were condemned as a threat to the patriarchal family system.!7! 

Incongruously, a woman’s female virtue did not necessarily indicate her market value. Not only were unmarried virgin girls popular, 
commanding a good price, but wives and concubines were also marketable with a reasonable price for the men who desperately needed 
marriage to mark their social adulthood and to gain an heir to secure the family line. A stained woman was more likely to be targeted for theft 
by a nonrelative because the prescribed punishment in such a case was lighter than for a theft that targeted a good woman. A nonrelative 
who, instead, targeted a good woman risked a capital sentence in case the abduction failed. An ineffective judicial system and the 
bureaucratic graft-distorted law enforcement failed to protect women, leading to the evil practice of abducting and stealing women victims for 
sale on the market in human trafficking. Yet, it was not uncommon to find that the woman herself was also eager to be sold for the chance of 


a better life.!®] 
Cultivated Disposition 


In the imperial and commoners’ households, clever concubines were aware of their ambitions and cautious about their tactics. As Susan 
C. Bourque and Kay Barbara Warren argue, they “negotiated, disputed, and ultimately changed their situations through the conscious actions 
of individuals.”!°! Moreover, they could establish and reinforce their privilege and liabilities in accordance with the social status and influences 
of their husband and sons. By submitting to the structure of patriarchy, patrilineage, and polygamy, and by struggling within the system, 
concubines competed with other women for power and prestige.!'0] In a converse strategy, a self-identified concubine accepted her inferiority 
and cultivated such female virtues as subordination, tolerance, chastity, filial piety, and self-sacrifice. Consequently, her influence over others 
was not a function only of her own prestige and fame during her lifetime but was also a matter of the posthumous influence which she exerted 
as a role model of public morality. The stories of virtuous concubines suggest that whether or not a woman’s domesticity led to her lack of 
prominence depended upon cultural contexts and individual practices. 

The social honor systems for female commoners, formed in the genealogies at the family level and extended to the system of honorific 
titles and insignia at the national level, recognized that concubines-mothers, who adjusted to the social order by fulfilling their duties rather 
than pursuing their rights, were given moral recognition as well as material rewards. The concept of Confucian woman education should 
include the list of specific deeds to be followed or avoided, extended its influence through the widespread ledgers of merit and demerit, and 


confirmed that an individual’s present situations were a result of their own and their family’s moral worth.!'"] Women were encouraged to 
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cultivate the listed virtues for the purpose of accumulating merit for the present life and even for the retribution of reincarnation. Such cultural 
context in Ming-Qing society emphasized the significance of women’s devotion in the domestic sphere and publicly honored the contribution 
of an individual practice which met the social standards of the time. Although very few concubines received the state granted honor, which 
was only applied in cases where their sons’ achieved great success, many virtuous concubines were cherished in their epitaphs and 
biographies as written by their sons, husbands, or their male friends. 

In Ming and Qing ritual canon, childbirth and female virtue, the promising power source for a concubine, provided her the privilege of 
promotion in the imperial harem. To cherish chastity, the widowed senior concubines who had children by a late emperor were customarily 
promoted, sometimes more than once, by his successor. Infertile concubines of lower-ranks were also rewarded with promotion for their 
long-life widowhood, particularly during the reigns of the last three Qing emperors. To promote filial piety, the concubine, as the birth mother of 
the later emperor, alive or dead, was granted the title of empress dowager. She thereby secured a place as ancestress-advisor in the imperial 
family shrine to receive afterlife worship. If she survived through the strife with dominant male power forces, she was the alternative regent for 
the young emperor, legally exercising her power behind the curtain. Empress dowager Cixi demonstrated that an ultimate matriarch was able 
to control the Qing dynasty for almost half a century. 

The birth of a child, especially an heir-apparent, was normally cheered with great celebration in the palace, but not every birth was an 
unmixed blessing. The alleged birth mother of Zhengtong emperor was a serving woman, and that of Zhengde emperor was a minor 
concubine, but they were never verified as long as the imperial archives remained secret, and the obscure role of the bureaucrats was unable 
to contest the two powerful consorts: Xuande emperor favored concubine née Sun who required a son for her advancement to the position of 
empress, and Hongzhi emperor’s empress, née Zhang, alleged barren, needed a son to strengthen her status of empress. In the stories of 
née Ji (the birth mother of Hongzhi emperor) and née Wang (the birth mother of Taichang emperor), the prestige they derived as the mothers 
of eligible imperial heirs became a primary political issue during the reigns of Chenghua and Wanli. Both consorts, promoted from inferior 
serving-women, were powerless without imperial favor; however, on the ground of the ritual canon, the court bureaucrats upheld the two 
princes’ right to succession and their birth mothers’ privilege. Eunuch Zhang Ming protected née Ji and her son during their fugitive lives 
hiding from the threats from née Wan, the imperial favorite high-ranking concubine. Zhang Ming was honored by the dynasty history. On the 
other hand, the alliance relationship between eunuch Liang Fang (fl.1476-87) and concubine née Wan, and also between eunuch Wei 
Zhongxian and wet-nurse née Ke, aroused the anxieties of the bureaucrats. The destructive power of eunuchs on the fall of the Ming dynasty 
made them the target of bureaucrats. Née Ke was beaten to death for her alliance with eunuchs. 

Eunuchs played significant roles in the lives of consorts. As loyal servants and caring companions, they comforted consorts’ depressed 
loneliness; they were valuable political allies, for the consorts who, isolated in the inner palace, were simply not considered equipped to 
comprehend matters of state. Eunuchs also closely associated with serving-women as colleagues, mentors, and partners. In the Ming palace, 
their commonly and publicly practiced conjugality was tolerated by the emperors, who in any case, failed to avert it. As a result of the 
ultra-power and wealth eunuchs possessed, serving-women found political allies and economic security under the protection of eunuchs as a 
symbol of status identity. The inferior status of Qing eunuchs limited their attraction to palace maids, who were from relatively superior booi 
banners. The strict regulations (in the edict of 1705) further banned any illicit affair between eunuchs and serving-women by severe penalty: 
life exile or slavery in border garrison. Nevertheless, none of the regulations or status differentiations was able to extinguish their ability to 
form friendships capable of supporting each other. Maid He Ronger recalled in her memoirs that senior eunuchs were guardians and mentors 
for junior maids. Meals for maids were delivered by teenaged eunuchs aged thirteen to fourteen, and they easily became like brothers and 
sisters, sometimes playing games together during their very limited leisure time. Together, they made shuttlecocks with a male duck feather 
standing upright on two copper coins glued together, and played a shuttlecock game in late spring afternoons. Their mentors helped their 
games sometimes, and their mistresses enjoyed watching their competition. Conjugal relationships were hidden in secret if they did blossom. 


A few elder eunuchs and serving-women, not allowed to retire, dated and even lived together like couples behind the imperial villa.!12] 

The Qing ruler determined to purge Ming eunuchism. Eunuchs were censored from court politics, and suffered merciless punishment for 
minor mistakes. Yet higher-ranking eunuchs enjoyed good stipends and awards, and had junior eunuchs as servants; the imperially favored 
eunuchs, in particular, obtained special treatments. In the late Qing court, Li Lianying and Zhang Dean (xiaodezhang) collected enormous 
wealth and power from their loyal service to the matriarch Cixi; they were her secret agents, spying on Tongzhi and Guangxu emperors and 
coordinating the Inner Court and Outer Audience. Disregarding their inferior status, lower-ranking eunuchs, taking advantage of their 
assignments as errand-runners and security guards of imperial treasure and palace storage, also wielded the power corruption by making 
allies and accumulated wealth by requiring bribery and playing malicious tricks to blackmail the court officials. Puyi confessed in his 
biography, that, with the assistance of their eunuchs, he himself and his brother, and later emperors’ consorts smuggled imperial treasures out 
of palace. The jewelry on the crown of his empress was missing shortly after their wedding, and palace ceremonial food and imperial 


treasures were secretly sold in the black market in Beijing city.!'9] 

In his memoirs, eunuch Sun Liujin revealed the corruption in Puyi’s palace. As bookkeeper for the gambling and opium businesses run by 
wicked eunuchs and as one of the clerks in the Treasury Bureau, Liujin was a witness when the massive collections of imperial treasury (gold, 
silver, painting, and porcelain) were stolen. Contrived fire disasters were common accidents as treasure stores were burned to cover their 


crime of stealing.!"41 The regular payment, the possibility of success, and particularly the bountiful income from regular and irregular rewards 
lured indigent males. A castrato who was willing to work in the palace had to wait for a vacancy left by a retired or deceased eunuch, and 
noble households in Beijing still hired castrati. The following story of Liujin was recorded in his biography, A Castrato’s Tears: 

In the year 1909, Jinghai (outside Tianjing in Hebei) held a homecoming feast for the eunuchs who were natives of the village. A number 
of big sedan-chairs, sent by the district magistrate, had waited on the riverbank. From a big ferryboat which was approaching, the eunuchs 
threw countless copper coins up onto the bank for the crowd as presents. Followed by a crew of eunuchs and a team of opera singer-actors, 
Xiaodezhang had arrived. Liujin, aged seven, from a deprived peasant family, was in the crowd, wondering at the fair eunuch company. Three 
years later, he decided to become eunuch in a hope to help his family’s survival and gain for himself a possible career. His father, weeping 


after he realized his son’s determination, agreed to perform the surgery because no technician was willing to take the risk.{15] 

Qing banner system served as a fundamental support for the ruling regime’s interests and the development of the state largely coincided 
with a period of severe shortage of Manchus manpower. Booi and harangga, controlled by servile bondage to their banner lords, filled in the 
vacuum, left when eunuchs were isolated from the power structure, and their involvement secured the dominance of Manchu conquest. 
Harangga were transformed into the state bureaucracy, while booi were entrusted with the management of state financial enterprises to 
pursue fiscal revenue and the wealth of the imperial Private Purse. They wielded power as a mechanism to support the imperial autocracy, 
serving as cunning political allies aligned with the emperor. The wives of booi were summoned to nurse imperial children and to wait on 
consorts, and many consorts were daughters from booi and harangga families. As personal servants, their intimate relationship with the 
imperial family was ensured throughout the rest of their lives. Their trustworthiness won them a prestigious social status. Yet the booi’s 
imperially granted power enhanced their overall influence in provincial economic and political events so dramatically that they were accused of 
corruption. 

The roles of wet-nurses, midwives, and female officials proved to be particularly advantageous assignments. Imperial filial piety was 
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sustained to benefit the wet-nurses who served the emperor from his birth; they were rewarded with handsome stipends and grand awards. 
To form alliances with trusted servants, imperial benevolence was extended to the male relatives of wet-nurses with the access to power and 
wealth. In Qing cases, such as booi Cao Yin, Hai Bao, Gao Heng, and their sons and grandsons dominated lucrative positions as customs 
commissioners or salt censors. For the lower Qing Booi and Ming indigent commoners, having a daughter serve as a maid for consorts, was 
another way, more or less, to benefit their families and the women themselves. Although material support was limited for serving-women of 
lesser status, palace service in general offered stable employment with secure lives, and the chance for advancement to the imperial harem 
was good. More than half of the Ming imperial concubines were promoted from serving-women, and three of them reached the highest status 
of empress dowager during their lifetime. Qing serving-women were under an indenture contract with a five-year term. Palace employment 
elevated a retired maid’s social status. Such servants were proud of their education and developed sophisticated social manners that 
distinguished them from ordinary commoners. Yet serving-women easily became the victims of unwritten inner palace laws and arbitrary 
rulers, and were often manipulated by the administrators. 

Evidence has shown that poverty was not the only reason for free commoners to become servants. Servile positions in elite households, 
government offices, and business shops were appealing to people of lesser class. For the profits gained by serving influential officials or local 
gentry, servants consciously avoided taxes under the protection of their masters; moreover, they sought for wealth and power from their 
master’s social associations. Office-attendants anticipated power and wealth as escorts or doormen, and often changed their official-masters, 
seeking more profitable employment. Such as Chen Qi, the doorman of an influential Inspector, was particularly notorious. Girls anticipated 
the opportunity of employment in elite households, for the learning of skills, the acquisition of culture and social graces to develop their 
character, and even a chance to meet an ideal mate in a future marriage. Boys were eager to join apprenticeships for the freedom of a 
fixed-term contract, an anticipated job market, and a future career. Clever servants became intimate companions with their masters and 
mistresses, and charming maids secured fine futures as concubines of their master or his elite friends. Such alliances would considerably 
benefit their own and even their families’ social status. On the other hand, an ordinarily substantial household would have been lost without a 
small staff of servants; and in an order to secure the status necessary to maintain a respectable lifestyle, the influential and the wealthy 
competed for the possession of servants as a symbol of their power and dominance. Servants with expertise made a significant contribution to 
the culture of the urban elite. 

In commoners’ households, the master-servant relationships displayed in this study reveal the dual nature of servitude. In legal 
documents and criminal records, servants were vulnerable victims or mischievous sprites, who annoyed and betrayed their masters, while the 
latter could inflict devilish physical or sexual abuses. Yet in private literature and household instructions, there were also servants who loyally 
supported their masters, and who in some cases were determined to become role models following Confucian moral teachings. There is an 
indication that the relationship of a master to servants required an adjustment to account for their inseparably reciprocal benefits. The lineage 
guides of the Wu family at Xiuning (in Anhui), for instance, emphasized that it was in a master’s best interest to cultivate warm relations with 
the servants: 


In our lineage tradition, servants were always well treated. Our ancestors insisted on punishment with reason and reward 
without delay, and never abused their money and wine. We relied on servants to guard our mountain and forest, and to till 
good land; in return, they were allowed to farm slope terrain, pick up our wood, bury in our cemetery, and dwell on our field. 
Servants who valued the benefits they shared would remain loyal and show concern for the needs of their master. A 


harmoniously reciprocal servitude relationship would create a pleasant life and prosperous property for each other. . . .|"6 


Bittersweet Ending 


Becoming a concubine offered social mobility; however, it came with risk for women from lesser classes who moved into higher elite 
households. The story of Wu Qinglian, an artistically trained beauty from Suzhou demonstrates her gains and losses in concubinage through 
a period of her journey that extended for eighteen years in the households of three high-ranking officials. As a precious gift, she was 
presented by her second husband to Niohuru Heshen, the most powerful Grand Secretary during the Qianlong reign. While she consequently 
obtained the best materials and enjoyed social mobility into the higher elite class, she nevertheless tasted the bittersweet and uncontrollable 
life of being a concubine. At age thirty-six, she was confiscated by the government after Heshen failed. In the poetry she wrote before being 
taken away, she expressed grief for her life as a concubine far from home: 


She throws up tasty rice in fright, 

No appetite for the scrumptious food on the dishes. 
How many years could she count on her beauty? 
Does she realize the inevitable misery? 


The spirit of full moon is inexorable. 

No complaint about the noble Wang (Danwang) family. 

But unable to digest the beans she ate [in the He household]. 
The official Jiang (Xiqi) traumatizes her humble life. 


Old relatives are alive but far away like the white cloud in the sky. 
Still fresh their smile and talk in her remembrance even fifteen years have passed. 
The distance doesn’t discourage lightened boat to travel in her dream. 


It will bring her back to Suzhou in just one breath time.!"71 


It was never easy to be a concubine in either the imperial harem or in the houses of the high aristocracy. Gu Chun (1799-?, informal 
name Taiqing) originated from a high-ranking Manchu family in one of the upper-three banners in Jilin, Helongjiang, but carried a Han 
surname. She grew up with her family’s secret shame. It was said that her ancestors were involved in a political censorship, and were forced 
to give up their original Manchu surname as punishment. Widowed and poor, yet still beautiful after the death of her first husband, a Manchu 
literati, she was selected to be the concubine of the Manchu noble Yi Hui (1799-1838), the great-grandson of Qianlong emperor. Their 
conjugal relationship was intellectual and romantic; they were both eminent scholars and artists with a great taste for antique collections. Yi 
Hui did not remarry after his principal wife deceased, but he was not allowed to promote Taiqing to the status of wife; due to her inferior and 
disgraceful background, even though she had borne him six children. He died at the young age of thirty-nine, leaving her and their children to 
struggle with a miserable life after the household was taken over by the wife’s son. Taiqing’s sons, ineligible to assume their father’s official 
position, were forced to move out of the mansion under the order of the monarch of the family (Yi Hui’s mother). Taiqing sold all her jewelry to 
raise her children, and educated her two sons to become successful officials; she was content during her old age thanks to the support of her 
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sons. Her remains were accepted into Yi Hui family’s cemetery and rested in the tomb next to that of her deceased husband. Her poetry was 
highly recommended by the elite of the times for its tranquility and harmony, both of which she had lost in her own life. 


The pair of geese is parted in the team, 

Missing each other when they cross the firmament, 

The sound of wind and rain make dream difficult to find. 
Displayed dew decorates the courtyard terrain, 

The shadow of the lamp-light shines my ingenious heart. 
Don’t need fine wine while lingering in the tranquil night, 
A short verse you composed is most precious. 

Pleasant companions in the twilight are most delightful, 
Even only for an inch length time is grateful. 


Mist is falling upon the lake, 

In the obscure chilly night under a hazy moon, 

| take canoe to visit the fairyland. 

On an untainted stream, stone oars are sailing into the misty adventure. 
The scenes change immediately after the canoe passes the bridge, 
Plum flowers are greeting under the silver moon. 

The dense shadows of flowers and trees embrace each other. 

At the heel of the mountain, on the edge of the river, 

Lake extends into the sky, inviting ovation for the magnificent beauty. 
| wish to travel broadly in the odorous snow sea, 

But the dream vanished when | was disturbed by the call of crows.!"8] 
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in Qing China” (Journal of Asian Studies 46, no. 1 (1987), pp. 57-70). 
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379-385. 
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1981), p. 218. Cf. Veronica Beechey, “On Patriarchy,” Feminist Review, vol. 1, no 3 (1979): 66-82. They have tried to reinterpret and 
distinguish the different notions of patriarchy in Chinese and Western cultures. The others such as House United, House Divided: The 
Chinese Family in Taiwan by Myron L. Cohen (New York, 1976) and The Chinese Family and Its Ritual Behavior, eds. by Hsieh Jih-chang 
and Chuang Ying-chang (Taibei, 1985) also point out that much Western literature about the Chinese patriarchal system tends to focus on the 
form, function, and development of family organizations, and rituals of ancestral worship, all of which emphasize the continuity of the 
patrilineal system and patriarchal authority. 

10. Maria Jaschok, Concubines and Bondservants (London, 1994), p. 24. 

11. See the specific study on the ledgers of merit and demerit in the Ming and early Qing societies by Cynthia Brokaw, The Ledgers of Merit 
and Demerit Social Change and Moral Order in Late Imperial China (Princeton, 1991). 

12. The intimacy between eunuchs and maids in the Ming palace upset Kangxi emperor. In one edict of 1705, he enforced punishment for any 
of their informal interactions, particularly conjugal relationship beyond collegiality; and their supervisors would also be punished for joint 
responsibilities (Qinggong cixuan, p. 140; GS, juan 2, 8). There were a few cases reported in Neiwufu archives. In 1751, Zhao Guobao, 
thirty-six-years-old, reported eighteen-year-old maid Wuniu for stealing and cursing people after they had quarreled. Wuniu committed suicide 
but was rescued. After investigation, they both were punished for having an illicit affair. Guobao was sentenced to slavery in border garrison, 
and Wuniu was exiled to Manchuria to be the wife of a commoner for failed suicide in the palace. Eunuchs fought for their lovers and visits to 
brothels in Beijing were often reported (Du Wanyan, Zhongguo huanguanshi, pp. 66-67). Also during Guangxu time, eunuch Li Rong and 
maid You Chengying paired themselves before they retired from palace service (Xu Ke, Qingbai leichao, vol. 2, p. 751). 
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16. The Wu lineage, one of the major clans in Anhui during Wanli period, had three detailed lineage regulations for servitude remained. The 
original copies are saved in the Xiuning’s local museum. The quotation here is based on the source modern scholar Ye Xianen adopts in his 
research on agricultural economy and tenant peasant in Huizhou during Ming-Qing period, (Ye Xianen, Ming-Qing Huizhou nongchun shehui 
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Appendix A 


The Ming Imperial Harem 


Imperial mother, Empress Dowager SAS 


Imperial principal consort: Empress {1/5 


Grade 1a, The third-rank concubines, fei 


Worthy Consort (xianfei Té42) 
Pure Consort (shufei #242) 
Dignified Consort (zhuangfei 3£4C) 
Honorable Consort (jinfei Fite) 
Gentle Consort (huifei M4) 
Complaisant Consort (shunfei Wit) 
Peaceful Consort (Kangfei SEC) 
Restful Consort (ningfei BttC) 
Respectful Consort (gongfei 4842) 
Virtuous Consort (defei (42) 
Chamber Consort (chenfei (2%) 
Elegant Consort (/ifei #4) 

Calm Consort (anfei 4%) 

Chaste Consort (zhenfei A42) 
Stable Consort (dingfei 242) 
Luminous Consort (zhaofei Hi) 
Happy Consort (xifei £4) 

Solemn Consort (dongfei #40) 
Tolerant Consort (rongfei #4) 


Source: Mao Qiling, Shengchao tongshi shiyiji (in BUXSDG, set 5, vol. 6), p. 6b. Mingshi (MS), juan 113-114; This Appendix shown 
above is quoted from Hsieh Bao Hua, “From Charwoman to Empress Dowager: Serving Women in the Ming Palace,” Ming Studies, vol. 42 


(1999), pp. 72-73. 


The Ming consort system, founded by Hongwu emperor, was based on the Tang and Song models with slight modification. Huangguifei, 
created by Chenghua emperor in 1466, was ranked one. The rank of guifei was demoted to the second-rank. The pin system was not 
complemented until 1531 by Jiajing emperor in order to reinforce the ideal consort system set during the Zhou dynasty. The total positions of 
21 fei, 14 pin, and 8 minor consorts were probably never filled up in most of the Ming time, while Jiajing created additional number of fei and 


pin. 
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Grade 2a, The fourth-rank concubines, pin 


Worthy Lady (xianpin TEt%) 
Pure Lady (shupin 30%) 
Dignified Lady (zhuangpin }£4%) 
Honorable Lady (jinpin FE) 
Gentle Lady (huipin MU) 
Complaisant Lady (shunpin (igh) 
Peaceful Lady (kKangpin BE) 
Restful Lady (ningpin 38%) 
Elegant Lady (lipin Hit®) 

Calm Lady (anpin 24%) 
Harmonious Lady (hepin #1#1) 


Respectful Lady (gongpin 484) 
Cautious Lady (shenpin {{{#) 
Virtuous Lady (depin (9%) 


Titles and Grades for Minor concubines 
3a, Talented One (cairen AA) 
4a, Fair And Handsome (jievu “4#4/) 
5a, Luminous Deportment (z/aoyi 111 {#) 
6a, Noble One (guiren UA) 
7a: Beautiful One (meiren FA) 
8a, Luminous Countenance 
(zhaorong Wi #4) 
9a, Selected Companian (xuanshi 38{%) 
10a, Pure One (shunii #222) 
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Appendix B 


The Qing Imperial Harem 


Imperial mother, Empress Dowager @& ASG 


Imperial principal consort: Empress §t/5 


Grade 3: fei, four positions, Titles: 
Graceful Consort (yujfei fist) 
Upright Consort (vifeif@2) 
Virtuous Consort (defei (42) 
Amicable Consort (rongfei#42) 
Elegant Consort (/ifeiif#c) 
Diligent Consort (chunfeiite) 
Solemn Consort (dongfei WE42) 
Tolerant Consort (rongfei 240) 
Tranquil Consort (chenferees2) 
Serene Consort (xunefeffiji?) 
Pearl Consort (zhenfeit2%) 
Harmonious Consort (hefeif{It) 
Honorable Consort (jingfe®itc) 
Delightful Consort (/infei##4e) 
Refined Consort (mifei@%¢) 


Titles and Ranks of Minor Concubines: 


Grade 4: pin, six positions, Titles: 
Pearl Lady (zhenpin¥2%%) 
Amicable Lady (rongpin?;4) 
Virtuous Lady (depin (if) 
Upright Lady (yipin¥Et%) 
Tranquil Lady (chenpinei#{) 
Elegant Lady (/ipiniif#) 
Graceful Lady (yupinkig#) 
Honorable Lady (jingpinFR#) 
Delightful Lady (/inpini#t@) 
Harmonious Lady (hepin fi) 
Refined Lady (mipin 2@)) 
Diligent Lady (chunpin3$48) 
Serene Lady (xunpin¥i}#{) 


Grade 5: Noble One (guiren HA) 
Grade 6: Loyal One (changzai %f4£) 
Grade 7: Attendants (daying 
(no regular number) 


Sources: Zhang Naiwei, Qinggong shuwen (Beijing, 1988); Qinding gongzhong xianxing zeli (GL), Guochao gongshi (GS), juan 19-21, 
44-48, 69; Zhang Ertian, Qing liechao houfei zhuangao erjuan (in JDZGSLCK, sect 75). 


The Qing imperial harem system, following Ming structure, was completed by Kangxi emperor. The system rectified in detail each 
consort’s rank and accorded apparatus (monthly stipend, daily food, clothing, and documents). In most of the Qing time, the actual number of 
concubines was much higher in every reign (Aisin Gioro jiazu quanshu, ed. by Zhang Li et al. (Jilin, 1997), vol. 9, pp. 211-212). 
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Appendix C 


The Ming Six Bureaus Finalized in 1395 


Office of Palace Surveillance (Gongzhengsi iE @]): | Chief (gongzheng iE), grade Sa; 
2 directors (sizheng @] iF), grade 6a; 4 intendants (dianzheng SLI), grade 7a; 4 clerk (miishi te) 


General Affairs (Shanggongiw (SM) Handicrafts (Shanggongju {Dyhg) 

2 matrons (shanggong (4 ); grade Sa 2 matrons (shanggong fa} D)}); grade Sa 

12 directors (2 siji T]8G/2 sivan UW) B5/2 sibu TH | § directors (2 sizhi B)¥/2 sizhen BlFS/2 sicai Fi] 
Sn wedi ae 6/2 sift Blt); grade 6a 

. ae wee “s — west dealer 8 intendants (2 dianzhi #8 BU/2 dianzhen HRIS/ 
2 dianbu F546 dianwei HMM), grade 7a 2 diancai fL2%/2 dianji P91); grade 7a 

12 supervisors (2 zhangji HRC/2 zhangyan! 8 supervisors (2 zhangzhi H'B)/2 zhangzhen H& 
2 shanghu $CSGU6 zhangwei HEM); grade 8a 2/2 zhangcai Y&R/2 zhangji FI); grade 8a 

20 clerks (niishitz' 2) 20 clerks (niishite 2) 

Ceremonies (Shangyiju (5) {Rij) Apartments (Shangginju (5) RE lo}) 

2 matrons (shangyi (ij #&); grade Sa 2 matrons (Shangqin ({j#8); grade Sa 

8 directors (2 siji 8) 7H/2 siyue B32 sibin Bl 12 directors (2 sishe ©] ®2/2 sivu G)MA/2 siyuan 


Pi/2 sizan @) BW); grade 6a 4] Hi/2 sideng B) HE); grade 6a 
12 intendants (2 dianshe J223/2 dianyu PLM/ 
2 dianyuan $L9G/2 diandeng SRG); grade 7a 


10 intendants (2 dianji $2 3)/4 dianyue PLSR/ 
2 dianbin HAP/2 dianzan HAR); grade Ta 10 supervisors (2 zhangshe #tBY/2 zhangyu 2% 8U/ 
i ? bd ij - 2) ry be ed 
10 supervisors (2 zhangji M4 zhangyue RR 2 zhangyuan 94G/2 zhangdeng BLE); grade 8a 
/2 zhangbin 9¢BE/2 zhangzan YRW,); grade 8a 14 clerks (niishi#z#) 


16 clerks (miishitiz) 

2 Vermilion Scribes (rongshi fi); grade 6a 

Apparel (Shangfuju (8k) Foodstuffs (Shangshiju (8) ft)5) 

2 matrons (Shangfir fiji); grade Sa 2 matrons (shangshi (4) @¢); grade Sa 

8 directors (2 sibao #)9f/2 sivtti] {2/2 sishi 8) (ib) 10 directors (4 sishan &)Ai}/2 sivun 3)AR/ 
2 sizhang ¥)(%), grade 6a 2 sivyao Gl 8/2 sixi G) PEM); grade 6a 

8 intendants (2 dianbao JRPY/2 dianyi HL7{2/ 10 intendants (4 dianshan #i9§/2 dianyun HAAB/ 
2 dianshi Pi (¥i/2 dianzhang S(t); grade Ta 2 dianyao $R%B/2 dianxi #LLEML); grade 7a 

8 supervisors (2 zhanghao PY /2 zhangyi RR/ 10 supervisors (4 zhangshan SORE/ 2 zhangyun GOS 
2 zhangshi S52 zhangzhang BAL}; grade 8a /2 zhangyao $5R/2 zhangxi HER); grade 8a 

10 clerks (niishi “tc#) 14 clerks (niishi %&) 


Huang Baijia (Ming). Mingzhi nuiguan kao (in BUXSDG, set 5, vol. 8). Sun Chengze, Chunming mengyulu (Beijing, 1992), pp. 90-94; 
Hsieh Bao Hua, “From Charwoman to Empress Dowager: Serving Women in the Ming Palace,” Ming Studies, vol. 42, 1999, pp 70-71. There 
were 285 positions for female officials when the organization was established in 1395, whilst there were 244 in Mingzhi niguan, and 279 in 
Chunming mengyulu. |t seems that the number of clerks could be modified according to the needs of the inner palace in different reigns. The 
above numbers for each female post are based on the information provided in Chunming mengyulu. 
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APPENDIX D 


The Simplified Plan of Ming-Qing Palace and Beijing 


8. Yangxindian 28. Shangshufang 
Mizhiju ) (Qing) 


9. Zhaigong 29. Jingshifang 


0. Taihedian * 30. Jianting (Yushanfang, Yuchafang nearby) (Qing) 


9. Cininggong 39. Zijincheng 
Zaobanchu ) (Qing) 
20. Cining Garden 40. Huangcheng 


Qinggong located in consort’s residence area 

*Shenwumen (Qing) (named Xuanwumen under the Ming) 
*Zhonghedian (Qing) (named Huagaidian or Zhongjidian under the Ming) 
*Baohedian (Qing) (named Jinshendian or Jianjidian under the Ming) 
*Taihedian (Qing) (named Fengtiandian or Huangjidian under the Ming) 
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Outer 
Audience 


Palace Map. 
A Simplified Plan of the Ming-Qing Forbidden City 


TARTAR INNER CITY 


imperial 
City, «2 


Forbidden 
Cty.» 


Bejing City Map. 
A Simplified Plan of Ming-Qing Beijing, Major Altars and Gates 


Imperial Path ( Yudao ): A-B-C-D-E. 


A: Yongdingmen 
B: Zhengyangmen 


C: Chengtianmen (Ming) 
C: Tiananmen (Qing) 


E: Fengtianmen (or Huangjimenunder the Ming); 
E: Taihemen (Qing) 


Ming-Qing Beijing was divided into the Forbidden City (Zijincheng ), the Imperial City (Huangcheng ), and the Capital City. They were 
three nesting cities each surrounded by walls fitted inside the other. The palace complex covered Zijincheng and Huangcheng. The Forbidden 
City, located at Beijing’s central area, symbolized the unified country under the sole superior imperial authority. The city founded on the 
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structure of the Yuan (1279-1368) palace, had major buildings and entrances on the central longitude line, facing south. The southern 
entrance Wumen was the front gate of the Forbidden City palace. The Chinese character “wu” indicates center. Toward its south, there were 
the Chengtianmen (in Ming, and rebuilt as Tiananmen under Qing) as sequential entrances to the Imperial City, and then the Zhengyangmen 
and Yongdingmen accessed to the south terrain of Beijing city. The “Imperial Path,” five /i (three /i make one mile, ordinarily) in width, 
stretching across the tunnels on the direct line through these four central gates, was reserved exclusively for the emperor; offenders were 
subjected to capital sentence. The path was initiated by the Wu kingdom in Jiangnan during the Three Kingdoms period (220-589) and 
remained important in later dynasties, including the Ming and the Qing. During imperial wedding, the path was opened to honor the married 
empress, who in her Phoenix sedan-chair was carried through the path into the palace (Gao Zhiyu, Zichi guan jinghua (Beijing, 1997, pp. 
169-271); Zhang Jue, Jingshi wucheng fangxiang hutongji (Beijing, 2001); Liu Tong and Yu Yizheng, Dijing jingwu lue (Beijing, 2001); Hsieh 
Bao Hua, “Empress’ Grove: Ritual and Life in the Ming Palace” (p. 115, footnote 14). The political functions of capital are discussed by Nancy 
Shatzman Steinhardt, Chinese Imperial City Planning (Honolulu, 1999); Frank Dorn, The Forbidden City: The Biography of a Palace (New 
York, 1970); Evelyn S. Rawski, The Last Emperors: A Social History of Qing Imperial Institutions (1998, pp. 24-31); Susan Naquin, Peking: 
Temples and City Life, 1400-1900 (Berkeley, 2000; chapter 5, pp. 128-143 and chapter 10, pp. 303-311). 
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Miaohao (temple name) and shihao (posthumous name), states, regulations, 
meanings of characters, 1 

Sacrificial Hall of each tomb, Xiangdian (Lingendian ), 1 

Shouhuangdian for Qing imperial parents, 1 

significance of worship, sacrificial document, 1.1-1.2 

Extinct household: hujue or juehu , 1 

daughter’s inheritance right, agnatic male kin of extinct households, 1 , 2.1-2.2 , 3 
law, 1 

law in Daming huidian (1587 edition), Qing huidian shilu (1899 edition), Qing Code (1740 edition), 1.1-1.2 
mandatory nephew succession, 1 


F 


fa, li, qing , 1 

fawai zhiren , extra-legal benevolence, 1 
Fang Congzhe , 1.1-1.2 

Fan Tuan, 1,2 

Fan Yubin , imperial merchant agent, 1 , 2 


N 
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née Fei, wet-nurse of Zheng Xie, 1.1-1.2 


F 


Female literati, ndixiucai 

Chen Ermei, 1 

Huang Weide , 1 

Jiang Quan, 1 

Shen Qonglian , 1.1-1.2 

Xu Ruifang , 1 

nee Zhang’s poem, 1.1-1.2 

Sumalagu , nanny of Kangxi emperor, tutor for consorts and maids of Qing empress dowager Xiaozhuang, 1.1-1.2 , 2 
Feng Keshun , adopted-son, servant, 1 

Fu Ding , harangga of Yongzheng, 1 

Fuyousi , Qing imperial house’s temple, 1 

Fu Ziwen , 1 

Female state award system: criteria and privilege, 1 , 2 
biographies of virtuous women, 1 

concubines: Wang Qiupo , 1 

Gao Hanxiang , Li Wancu 1 

Honorific titles and privilege, 1.1-1.2 

in private writings, 1.1-1.2 , 2.1-2.2 ,3 

Insignia award, 1 , 2 , 3.1-3.2 

Mingfu , noblewomen: furen , shuren, gongren, yiren, ruren, deren, anren 
paifane , 1 

virtuous maids, 1.1-1.2 

wife: née Jin , 1.1-1.2 

née Ding 1 

née Zhang , Zhang Xiaosan , née Yi, 1 


G 


Gardens 

Changchunyuan , 1 

Imperial villas: Yuanmingyuan , 1, 2 , 3.1-3.2 , 4 
private gardens in Jiangnan: Rongyuan , 1 
private gardens in Suiyuan, 1 

Gao Heng , 1 

Gao San sold his family, master Wang Chun , 1 
Ge Jun , government loan, 1 

Gentry and elites: Jinshen , Jinjin , gingjin , 1 
Ginseng market, 1 

Gu Chun (Taiging, ), (Prince) Yihui , 1 , 2.1-2.2 
guanfang , royal privy, 1 

guannuzi , jiaxia nizi , 1 

guanmei , official matchmaker, 1 

Guo Nanchou , 1 

Guo Shang , male loyalty, servants for master, 1 , 2 
Gu Yuncheng , 1 

Gu Dazhang , 1 

Gu Dingcheng (Wenkang ), 1 

Gu Zhengyu , 1 

Gu Qiyun , 1 

Gu Binggian , 1 


H 


Han Bangjing 1 

haonu , 1 

Heniantang , Chinese medicine, 1 , 2 

Hong Sanyuan , Hong Guosheng , 1 

Huoji , 1 

Hu Ting , 1.1-1.2 

Hu Weiyong , prime minister of Hongwu emperor, 1 
Huangdang , imperial pawnshop, 1 

Huangshang , Neiwufu booi, imperial merchant agent, 1.1-1.2 


Interior fear, Junei ,1,2,3 
Heye and Nangua, 1 
Marriage of Ill Omen, Xingshi yinyuanzhuan , 1 , 2.1-2.2 
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Tong Jijie , Di Xichen , 1.1-1.2 

Imperial Consorts in Ming and Qing harems 

née Cao , née Wang concubines of Jiajing, 1.1-1.2 
née Chen , deposed empress of Jiajing, 1 

née Fang , promoted empress of Jiajing, 1 

née Fucha (Xiaoxian) Qianlong’s married empress, 1 
née Fucha Tongzhi’s concubine, 1 

née Guaejia née Dongjia, 1 

née Gong , alleged birth mother of Yongle, 1 

née Heserli , married empress of Kangxi, 1 

née Ji concubine of Chenghua, 1 , 2 , 3 


née Ma , empress of Hongwu, legal-mother of Yongle, 1 , 2,3 


née Qian , empress of Zhengtong, 1 , 2 


née Sun , promoted empress of Xuande, Zhengtong’s succession, 1.1-1.2 , 2 


née Tian , concubine of Chongzhen, 1.1-1.2 


née Uranara , promoted and then deposed empress of Qianlong, 1 , 2 
née Wan , concubine of Chenghua, 1 , 2 , 3.1-3.2 ,4, 5.1-5.2 


née Wang , birth mother of Taichang, 1.1-1.2 
née Wu , deposed empress of Chenghua, 1 , 2, 3 
née Zheng Huanger , alleged birth mother of Zhengde, 1 , 2 


née Zhou concubine of Zhengtong, birth mother of Chenghua, 1 , 2 


née Zhou , empress of Chongzhen, 1.1-1.2 


née Zheng , birth mother of prince Changxun , concubine of Wanli, 1.1-1.2 


Zhenftei, pearl concubine of Guangxu, 1.1-1.2 
Inspections of xiund’ or shunti 
Ming imperial consort-selections, 1.1-1.2 , 2 


Ming serving-women recruitments and releases, 1,2,3,4,5 


fashion of wet-nurse, 1 

of serving-women 1.1-1.2 

forcible drafts, 1 

people’s resistance 1 , 2 , 3.1-3.2 , 4.1-4.2 


memorials in the year 1372 and 1381, Act of Recruitment (1547), 1 


moral expiration, discharging serving-women, 1.1-1.2 
to avert Heavenly anger, 1 

to obstruct recruitment, 1.1-1.2 

to retain yin and yang balance, 1 

retirement and death, farewell to the palace, 1.1-1.2 
Gongrenxie ash tower and cemetery, 1 

Qing Imperial consort-selections, 1.1-1.2 


Qing palace serving-women: mamari, momo, sula, laolao , 1 
prerequisite orientation, mentor-disciple training, education, 1 


recruitment of consorts’ maids, 1 
Yongxiang, Forever Avenue , 1 


Imperial wedding, investiture ceremonies in Qing Felicitous Rites, 1.1-1.2 


empress disposing, replacement, 1.1-1.2 


in noble households: concubinage as alternative for annulled marriage, 1.1-1.2 


in royal household: wedding, 1.1-1.2 

pregnancy, childbirth, raising a imperial child, 1.1-1.2 
Six Rites, 1, 2 , 3.1-3.2 

stealing an imperial heir, 1.1-1.2 

Imperial political mechanism, filial piety 

Death ritual, regulations, 1, 2, 3.1-3.2,4,5 


née Donggo’s arguable funeral and posthumous empress title, 1.1-1.2 


empress née Chen’s disgraceful funeral, 1 
installment of spirit-tablet, 1.1-1.2 

Jiajing emperor's ritual war (Ming), 1.1-1.2 
mourning-degree, wufu , 1, 2 


T 


The Jins (Jijia): Qing imperial relatives: Jin Jian , Jin Guijue 
Changming , Jin Jia , 1.1-1.2 


J 

Jiang Hongxu , 1 

Jiang Minglong , 1 

Jiang Yao , 1 

Jiapao , private chef, 1 

dining out 1 

Jin Dongxin , Chen Peng , artist and disciple, 1 , 2 
Jingletang , retirement house for Ming eunuchs, 1.1-1.2 
Jingwen and Deming , Qing official, 1.1-1.2 

Joint responsibility, ianzuo,1,2,3,4 
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kinship bondage, servile bondage, 1.1-1.2 , 2.1-2.2 ,3 
Juanna , purchasing official post, 1 


K 


Kong Yunyue 1.1-1.2 
Kong Zhengou , 1 


L 


Liang vs Jian, 1 , 2 , 3.1-3.2 

Debasing a free commoner , to be prostitute, to be bondservant, 1 , 2 
Defying order and righteousness, ganming fanyi , 1 

False accusation, wugao , 1.1-1.2 

Servant buying another servant, 1 

Turning to respectability, congliang , 1 

Learned servants: steward, secretary, study companions, 1.1-1.2 
Leisure activities in palace: pets, gambling, festivals, cock-fighting, crickets-fighting 
in Ming; swing competition, Diaocheng , surrendering city, 1.1-1.2 
in Qing, 1.1-1.2 , 2 

Liu Baihu , 1 

Li Bingzhong , secret report to Yongzheng, 1.1-1.2 , 2 

Li Guangdi , 1 

Liu Hailin , 1 

Liu Jingting , 1.1-1.2 

Liu xiaojun , 1.1-1.2 

Liu Yanting , 1 

Li Jizhou , 1 

Li Rong , 1 

Li Sanniu , maid, 1 

Li Wei , father of empress dowager Xiaoding, 1 

Li Wenzhong , 1.1-1.2 

Li Yu , opera writer, civil service exam, debased status, 1 , 2 

Li Yu , petition for release serving-women, 1.1-1.2 

Longqing emperor, 1 

Li Ciming , 1 

Li Zhongde , 1 

Lu Qingyuan , 1 

Lu Tianshou , serving-woman escaped, 1 


Mausoleum, tomb architecture and symbolic meanings, 1.1-1.2 
Baocheng (Xuangong ), Baoding , Minglou , 1 

Dingling , mausoleum of Wanli, 1 , 2 

Grave, and tomb worship, 1 , 2.1-2.2 , 3 

Huiling , mausoleum of Tongzhi, 1 

Maoling , mausoleum of Han Wudi, 1 

Xiaodongling , Qing imperial cemetery, 1 

Zhaoling , mausoleum of Longging, 1 

Marriage in commoners’ households: marriage negotiation, Six Rites: naicai , wenming , naji , nazheng , gaogi , face-fengying , jianjiugu , 
miaojian , 1, 2, 3.1-3.2 

conditions for divorce: “sever outs and three not goes”, 1,2,3,4,5 
divorced mother’s status, 1 

one wife at a time, elevated concubines to be wife, 1.1-1.2 

social mobility, 1.1-1.2 

Man Canger , 1 

Mao Fengling , 1 


T 


The Monwujis: Monwuji Yunchang ( Fashishan ), 1 


M 

Monwuji Guixin (Fashishan’s only son born to Chinese concubine), 1 
Measure system 

chi cun jin, he, dan, mu ,1.1-1.2 , 2.1-2.2 ,3 

wen (copper coin), yuan (silver dollar), dayang , 1.1-1.2,2,3 

Men till women weaved, 1.1-1.2 

mingfen , zhengmin g 

rectified definition and function, 1 , 2 

Michu , Qing imperial secret-succession system, 1 , 2 , 3.1-3.2 

Ming primogeniture-succession , 1 , 2.1-2.2 ,3 , 4.1-4.2 , 5.1-5.2 
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Ming palace midwives, female physicians: recruitment, assignments, 1 , 2 


N 


Neiting (Inner Court), Waichao (Outer Audience) 
government Institutions discussed in the book, 1 , 2.1-2.2 
Board of Punishment: Xingbu , 1.1-1.2 , 2.1-2.2 

Board of Rites Libu, 1, 2.1-2.2,3,4,5 

Board of Censors, Duchayuan , 1 

Board of Revenue, Hubu,1,2,3,4,5,6 

Bureau of Rites and Etiquette, Liyifang , 1 

Bureau Etiquettee, Liyisi, 1 

Judicial Bureau, Shenxingsi 1 

Laundry Bureau, Wanyiju 1,2,3 

Bureau of Translation, 1 

Bureau of Worship, Taichangsi , 1 

Bureau of Privy-Purse, Guangchusi , 1 

Commission of Laws, Luliguan , 1 

Imperial secret treasury Mizhiju, 1, 2,3 

Imperial Entertainment, Guanglusi , 1 

Imperial Household Department, Neiwufu , principal minister neidachen , 1 , 2.1-2.2 , 3.1-3.2 , 4.1-4.2 , 5.1-5.2 
Inner Chancery of Memorials, Zoushichu , 1 

Mind Natural Hall, Yangxindian , 1 

National Academy, Guozijian , 1 

Palace Directorate, Gongdianjian , 1 

Respect the Affair Room, Jingshifang , 1 

Superintendent Bureau, Qinglisi (under the Board of Rites), 1 
Thirteen Inner Agencies Neishisandao , 1 , 2 

Nara Xinde , Nara Mingzhu , 1 

Neixun , Nijie , women education, 1.1-1.2 ,2,3 

Nian Gengyao , Nian Xiyao , née Nian, 1 , 2 

Ni Yuanlu , 1 

Niohuru Heshen , 1,2, 3 

princess Hexiao 1 


O 


Operas: Kunqu and Nanqu , training, contract, master-disciple, 1.1-1.2 
Beijing opera school, 1 

Ma Ling , 1 

LiLing 1 

singer-actor Tan Xinpei , 1 

singer-actor Wang Guifen tutoring eunuchs, 1 

singer-actor Wei Changsheng , 1 


P 


Palace music bureaus 

court female entertainers, 1 , 2 

Ming, Jiaofangsi,1,2,3,4 

Qing, Nanfu , 1.1-1.2 

Shenpingshu , 1.1-1.2 

Provincial entertainment institution 

musician households, Yuehu , 1 

official entertainers: guanji, 1 , 2 

Yongzheng emancipation in 1720s, 1, 2.1-2.2 ,3 


Prince 
Prince 
Prince 
Prince 


( 

( Dorgon, 1.1-1.2,2,3 
( 

( 

( 
(Prince 
( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


Oboi , (son of Nurgaci), regent of Shunzhi and Kangxi, 1 , 2.1-2.2 
Yiner , 1.1-1.2 

Yinyi, 1,2 

Yinreng , 1 

Yinzhen , 1,2 

Yikuang , 1 

Yixin, 1,2 

Soni, 1 

Sushun , regent of young Tongzhi, 1 


Prince 
Prince 
Prince 
Prince 
Prince 


ee Se SN OE SE 


P 


Prince education: Supreme Studio, Shangshufang , 1,2 ,3 
Shengyu guangxun , Yongzheng’s Introduction, 1.1-1.2 , 2 
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Posthumous names of empresses and empress dowagers 

Xiaohe , née Niohuru empress dowager in Daoguang reign, 1 
Xiaoquan , née Niohuru, promoted empress of Daoguang, 1 
Xiaoren , née Tunggiya , promoted empress of Kangxi 1 

Xiao Zhao , née Niohuru, promoted empress of Kangxi 1 
Xiaozhuang , née Borjigit, birth mother of Shunzhi, 1.1-1.2 
Xiaosheng , née Niohuru, birth mother of Qianlong, 1 

Xiaogong , née Uya, birth mother of Yongzheng, 1 

Xiaoqin , Cixi , née Yehe Nara, birth mother of Tongzhi, 1.1-1.2 , 2.1-2.2 
Xiaochen , Cian , née Niohuru, promoted empress of Xianfeng, 1 , 2 
Xiaojing , née Borjigit, birth mother of Prince Yixin, 1 

Xiaozhe , née Alute , empress of Tongzhi, 1,2,3, 4 

Xiaoxian , née Donggo , honorary empress of Shunzhi, 1.1-1.2 
Xiaoxian , née Fucha, married empress of Qianglong, 1 

Xiaohui , née Borjigit, Shunzhi’s second married empress, 1 
Xiaoding , née Li, birth mother of Wanli, 1.1-1.2 

Xiaoding , Longyu, née Yehe Nara, married empress of Guangxu, 1.1-1.2 
Xiaojing , née Wang, empress of Wanli, 1 

Prototyped references incorporated into main Codes 

bifu Idtiao , statutes for analogy, 1 

chengan , leading cases, 1 

cuanli or tiaoli , copious substatutes, 1 

shuotie , memoranda, 1 

tongxing , general circulas, 1 

tongxing tiaoli , status as general circulas, 1.1-1.2 

Xianxing zeli , operative substatutes, 1 

Political bifurcation, 1 

Manchu sibling politics 1 

Perpetual inheritance system, colonization in banner system, 1.1-1.2 , 2 
Partial inheritance system, mandatory male successors, 1 , 2 

Chen Weiqi , Chen Junqin (Judicial case), 1 

Chen Han (Judicial case), 1 

of adopted-son-in-law, 1 

of son-in-law 1 

Property right of the sons of wife, of concubines, of maids, 1.1-1.2 
Zhi Kang , Yingyuan (Judicial case), 1 


“ec 


“Peace under Heaven,” tianxia taiping , 1 


Pp 
Pianyifang , apprentice, manager Sun Zijiu , 1.1-1.2 , 2 
Pan Jinlian , 1.1-1.2 


N 


née Qian , concubine of Zhou Lianggong (Leyuan ), 1.1-1.2 


Q 

Qian Mingdu , Li Fu , artist and disciple, 1 

Qi Shao , applicable punishments for marriage with imperially selected woman, 1 
Qian Xi , 1.1-1.2 

Qin Zhaonu , 1.1-1.2 

Qingyuzhe , weather reports, 1 

Li Xu report, 1, 2 

Quanfu , Qing palace maid, 1.1-1.2 


R 


Rape (servants as victims): consummation, coercion, coercion followed by consent 
father-in-law raped daughter-in-law, 1 

laws of 1725, 1738, 1.1-1.2 

master’s sexual privilege, class biased statutes in cases, 1.1-1.2 


Ss 


Servile labors: definition, status, legal and ethical bondage 

Debased pariah vs free commoners, 1 , 2 

Debased pariahs (jianmin ): Bondservant (nupu or nubi , jiashengzi , jianu , shipu ); Yamen personnel (changsui , lizu , yayi , Zaoli , jiaren), 1 
je. 854 

free commoners (liangmin , fanren), 1 , 2 

hired-workers (duangong and changgong ), 1 
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joined peasant revolt, 1 

legal status of worker-serfs (gugongren ), 1 , 2 

released by substitute 1783, statute 1809, 1 

Servile regulations, genealogy, 1.1-1.2 , 2 

family instruction, 1 , 2.1-2.2 

Servile ownership: codified laws (1588, 1788), 1.1-1.2 

cases, 1.1-1.2 

class-biased statutes in 1725, 1738, 1.1-1.2 

dispute, abuse, illicit sex, 1.1-1.2 , 2.1-2.2 ,3 

law on discards, 1 , 2 

law on desertion (1647, 1679), 1.1-1.2,2,3 

master sexual privilege, servants fornicated with master’s wife, concubines, or daughters 
laws 1725, 1738, 1.1-1.2 

Servile bondage, Master/servants relationship: benefactor/ beneficial, foster-parents 
1752 edict, 1 

1799 official corruption in human trafficking, 1 

1707 report (1788, 1799), 1.1-1.2 

servile hierarchy, 1729 edict, social status, 1 

servants’ obligation, 1 

servant buying another servant, 1 

Yongzheng emperor’s emancipation of debased status, 1 , 2.1-2.2 ,3 
Six Bureaus, Liushang in Ming palace Appendix C, 1.1-1.2 

Inner Diary, Neigijuzhu 1 

Seamstress, 1 

Sedan-chair-bearer, palanquin bearer for commoners, 1 

for palace, 1,2,3 

Shao Bao , 1 


N 


née Sha , concubine of Wang Ruilou , 1 


Ss 

Shen Guide , 1 

Shen Mingxuan , 1 

Shen Shixing , 1 

She Zhiqi: Jizhu in 1715 on husband selling his consent wife/concubine for profit, on sold 
consorts’ liability for punishment, 1.1-1.2 , 2 

on astray women and wondering teenagers, 1 , 2 

Shen Zuopeng , Confucian Benevolence, legal sale, 1789 edict, 1.1-1.2 

Shi Dapeng , 1 

Su Chang, 1 

Shouma , thin-horses: marketing women (artistic training, sale for high prices) 
in Yangzhou and Suzhou, 1.1-1.2,2,3,4 

Sima Xiangru , 1 , 2 

wife Zhuo Wenjun , 1 


T 
The Socholos: Socholo Liangqing , 1 


Ss 


Sochuoluo Yinghe , 1 

Socholo Ying Lian 

Grand Secretary, 1 

family private school 1, 2,3 

Songjing (the son of Ding Zaobao ), Han booi elite, 1 
Song Meng , 1 

Song Tianguan , 1 

Song Yun , Mongol harangga, 1 

Storytelling, shuoshu : lineage, master-disciple, tour, performance, 1.1-1.2 
Shunzhi emperor: contract law (in 1652), 1 

Shunzhi will 1661, Regulations for eunuchs 
institution, 1 

wet-nurses, 1 

Han Chinese consorts, 1 

cremation funeral, 1 

concubine née Donggo , 1.1-1.2 


T 


Textile craftsmen and apprentices, wages, contract, 1.1-1.2 
Fabric-dying industry, menial workers, Baotou , 1 
Three dames, sanpo: yipo , wenpo , naipo , 1, 2.1-2.2 
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Imperial wet-nurses, 1.1-1.2 

In Ming, overseen by institutions Bureau of Rites and Etiquette, House of Nursing Children (Naizifang ), Ceremonial Directorate, 1.1-1.2 , 2 
Assignments, recruitment, 1.1-1.2 

Award system, 1 , 2 

See née Ke(posthumous name Shengmu) 

In Qing, overseen by Neiwufu , 1 

Posthumous names: Fengsheng (as née Pu), Baosheng (as Guaejia) Yuosheng (as née Lijia ), Zuosheng (as née Yehele ), née Xie 
recruitment, assignment, retirement, 1.1-1.2 , 2,3 
Three-tiered sales: consent (xiangmai), 1 , 2.1-2.2 
abduction (qiangduo xingfan ), 1 

authorized consort-killing or selling over adultery, 1 

breaking into a free commoner’s house to abduct a woman, 1 
entice (le), 1,2 

elect(you ) 1,2 

Three ritual canon: Auspicious Rites, Jili ; Felicious Rites, Jiali 
Funeral Rites Xiongli, 1.1-1.2,2,3,4.1-4.2 

Three-degrees of worship: Tailao , zhonglao , shalao , 1 

jie , ritual object, 1,2,3,4 

Zhaijie: rites, occasions, degrees of worship, 1.1-1.2 , 2 
Zhaigong : the chamber for imperial zhaijie, 1 , 2 

Tang Ruowang , Jesuit in Kangxi’s court, 1 

Tang Wenzheng , 1 

Tian Ruchen (Xuexian ), 1 

Taichang emperor, 1,2, 3 

Tianqi emperor, 1 , 2 

Tie Xuan and his daughter, 1 , 2.1-2.2 

Tao Xipu , 1 

Tao Shu , 1 

Tao Zhongwen , Shao Yuanjie , elixirs drugs, 1, 2.1-2.2 
Tongzhi emperor: eunuchs, succession, 1 

tutor’s complain 1 

consort-selection, 1 

imperial wedding, 1 


The Wanyans: Wanyan Ashitan , Wanyan Da , Wanyan Hesu , Wanyan Linging 
home school, private tutoring, translation, 1.1-1.2 

Yun Zhu , Wanyan Linging’s mother and, 1 

Yun Shouping , gradfather of Wanyan Linqing, 1 


W 


Wanshandian , Ming and Qing palace eunuch school, 1 , 2 
née Li planted a Bohli tree in the court of the temple, 1.1-1.2 
Wantuodian , sixty birthday celebration of née Niohuru, 1.1-1.2 
WanAn,1,2 

Wang Yan, apprentices, 1 

Wang Chun, 1 

Wang Danwang , 1.1-1.2 

Wang Duan, 1, 2 

Wang Erge , son’s castration, 1 

Wang Kai , 1 

Wang Hongxu , 1 , 2 

Wang Menglou , 1 

Wang Shentai , 1 

Wang Tingyong , 1 

Wang Xihou , 1 

Wang Zan, 1 

Wang Zongji , acquiring concubines, 1 

Wang Zuoxian , Wanyan Linging’s great-grandson, 1 

Wang Wu sold daughter, buyer Yang Sanyang , contract, 1 
Wanli emperor, 1 , 2 

tax, 1 

court campaign for successor, 1 , 2.1-2.2 

Dinglin tomb, 1 

née Li (empress dowager), 1 

née Wang (empress) 

née Zheng (concubine) 

Wife, concubine, and chambermaids in associated Chinese terms 
wife: pei, qi, zhengshi, zhu, di, 1 

co-wife: pingtouqi , Jiantiao , liangtou zuoda , 1775 edict, 1 , 2 
Concubines: gie , ying , ceshi, 1 

wangmu , mu, bi, shu, 1.1-1.2 

Chambermaid: tongfang , yingbi, 1 , 2 

Widows’ inheritance right 
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“charitable estate” (shantian ) as gift not property right, 1,2,3,4 


property-custodial right, 1 
of widowed wife, of widowed concubine 1 
Judicial cases: Tong Daoshan , adopted-son Bishan , 1 


Written contract: edict in 1652, statute in 1763, Cods in 1588 and 1788, free consent, notarized red-contract, unnotarized white-contract, 1.1-1 


2, 21-22 3.54 
tax, 1 

Wuge , 1 

Wu Qinglian , 1.1-1.2 
Wuniu , 1 


Wu Kedu , 1.1-1.2 
Wu Shijian , 1.1-1.2 , 2 
Wang Zhaojun , 1 


Wuxing : chi, zhang, tu, liu, jiao, zhan, lingchi, 1,2 ,3 


Wufu : zhancui , Zicui , dagong , xiaogong , sima 
Mourning-degree table, 1, 2,3 


X 


xiaoshou (little hands), yuchan (jade chrysalis), 1 
Xia Renhu, 1.1-1.2 , 2 

Xia Qinxi , legal consultant of Xiaodezhang , 1 
Xia Yan , 1 

Xie Yong , 1 

Xie Gaojie , 1 

Xishi , 1 

Xu Bi, 1 

Xu Deshi, 1 

Xu Erjie , 1 

Xu Jie , 1 

Xu Wei (Changwen ), uxorilocal son-in-law, 1 


Xu Wending (Shanchang ), booi in sinjeku, Grand Secretary, 1 


Xu Ziyun , singer-boy, 1 
Xu Sanchong , 1 , 2 
xuanjiang , 1 


Xue Yunsheng: comments on illegal sale, concubinage, slavery, prostitution, 1 


Duli cunyi, 1 , 2 
on illicit sex, master’s privilege, on sodomy, 1 , 2 
on bondservant’s redemption for freedom,3n1 3n121 


Y 


Yang Jiaji , 1 


Yang Jinying , 1542 incident, assassination attempt, Jiajing emperor, 1 


Yang Yun, salt merchant apprentice, 1 

Yang Jie , 1 

Yang Yan , 1723 report to Yongzheng, 1 , 2.1-2.2 
Yang Yushan , 1 

Yang Yongyu , imperial merchant, 1 

Yang Lin, 1.1-1.2 


Yang Pian sold wife Duanniang , buyer Yang Pin , witness Yang Sheng and Yang Xinsheng , contract, 1.1-1.2 , 2 


Yangshenchu , 1 

Yinghuadian , 1.1-1.2 

yijue , serving the bond, case study, 1,2,3,4 

Yi Zhi , 1 

Yin Jishan , Yin Tai , 1 

Ying Zongtang , concubine adultery, 1 

Yao Ding , 1 

Yan Song, 1,2 

Yang Shiqi , 1 

concubine nee Guo 1 

deposition of empress nee Hu in Xuande reign, 1.1-1.2 
Yang Tinghe , prime minister of Jiajing reign, 1.1-1.2 
Yang Xianpai , 1 

Yanyin , salt certificate, 1 

yanglian , supplementary funds for officials, 1 

Ying Xiangji , 1 

You Chengying , 1 

Yu Youshi , 1 

Yu Changde, 1 

Yudao , Imperial path, 1.1-1.2,2,3 

Yue Jian , 1 

Yueshengzhai and the Ma family: Ma Lin Ma Qingrui , 1 
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Yushanfang , Imperial Catering; Yuchafang, Imperial Tea-Room, 1.1-1.2 


Z 


Zhang Jing , 1 

Zhang Wenlin , 1 

Zhang Ning , 1 

Zhaojie and Manual of Suiyuan, 1 

Zhao Juntai , 1 

Zhou Daodeng , 1.1-1.2 

Zhou Yuanli , 1 

Zhou Yuansu , 1 

Zhu Yongwang , 1 

Zhu Man , nobles, official, gentry, elites involved in illegal sale of human, 1 
Zhu Meilu , 1 

Zhuanni , maid sold to Yan Zhaoshu and Lixing Weixing , 1 

Zhu Beidia, 1 

Zhu Yizun , 1 

Zuo Zhongtang , 1 

Zhang Rui , 1 

Zhang Boxing, 1 

Zhang Jing , 1 

Zhang Juzheng , Grand Secretary and mentor of Wanli, 1.1-1.2 , 2.1-2.2 
Zha Fuyuan , millionaire in Jiangnan urban, 1 

Zhang Guangcai , 1 

Zhang Shaohua , the statute on “debasing a free commoner,” right to civil exam, public service, family register amended, released servitude, 
1 

Zhang Souyu, , Wang Zhang, escaping slave, law on dissertation, 1 , 2 
Zhang Xintai : market in human and livestock in Guangdong, 1 

Zhang Yian , Zhang Han’s grandfather and family silk business,3n82 
Zhao Xing , committing homicide while resisting rape, 1 

Zhao Quner , 1.1-1.2 , 2 

zaohu , 1.1-1.2 

Zhengtong emperor, 1 , 2.1-2.2 

Zhengde emperor, 1 , 2 
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